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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E merits wok the writers, whols world 
have . furniſhed the following Selec- 3 L 1 
den are ſo well known and univerſally ac? 1 
knowledged, as to preclude the neceſſity „ 
any other remark on the preſent occaſion, than 
that as they wrote to the underſtanding as well 
as to the heart, ſo the TAL ES, Novs1.s, N 
here extracted from them are not only 
agreeably written but inculcate the uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of BenzvoLencs and VI —— 4 
TUE. The pieces in which ReLr1iGion 4 
more particularly enforced; will ever peak 
for themſelves they are > ſuch as Genius | 


has got diſdained to write, and which Vir- 3 : 
tue therefore may be proud to patronize. ; 
There can be no doubt but that young N | 
Perſons * more a. uy P themkelvey 4 
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* feſſed deſign of which is to give that ſtrength 
de to the moral eonduct ef he 
Seneration, which are, ſo eſſential to 
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HISTORY of OMRAH, Son of ABULFAID\ - © 


© SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN: . | 


| AN ORIENTAL TALE, BY DR. SMOLLETT. 


fertilized by the waters of El-pharat, being fired 2 


after knowledge, reſolved to improve his mind by © 


for Baſrah, where he afrived without accident, and , 
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man, the ſon of Abulfaid, of the fe! 
of the faithful, native of the city of Bir, inn 
the province of Diarbekr, or Algiezirah, 


the pride of youth, and ſtimulated by a thirſt 1 


travelling into foreign countries. He accordingly ? 
mounted his camel, and departed with the caravan J 


made a conſiderable purchaſe of · the moſt beauti- _ 1 
ful pearls. Having thus far happily performdd -Þ} 
his journey, his heart panted with defire to viſit be 
the imperial city of Baghdad, where he-might be 
an eye-witneſs of the glory and magnifigence that” F 
ſurrounded the perſon of the renowne@& kbaliph 
Haroun al Raſchid, the ſublime ſucceffer of he 
prophet, the emperor of the faithful, the roſe g 


delight, the ſteward of Paradiſę, the cheriſher g - 3 


merit, whoſe countenance ſhone like the viſion ß | 
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Al Borak, whoſe wings were pally drop- 
ping with the dews of eral anclextnded or 
ſhelter to all the children of diſtreſs . 

Onmrah, elevated with ſucceſs, and glowing with 

the reflexion of his own importance, conſidered 
through the medium of youthful vanity, ſet out 
from Baſrab, without guide or company, and had 
= already advanced as far as the delightful plains 

of Hella, within a day's journey of the great city. 

M The ſun had begun to gild the horizon; the hea- 

vens diſplayed an unclouded expanſe of blue ſe- 

_ -renity: the fig-tree, the citron, the palm, and 

| pomegranate, ſeemed to open their arms to wel- 
come the new-born day: the verdant plants, that 

adorn the banks of El-pharat, glittered with the - -3 
. dew-drops of the morning; the young camel, be 

_ wanton fawn, the bounding antelope, and nimble £7 

= #ebra, ſported along the meads, and every buſh 

$1 reſounded with the melody of the winged choriſters. 
WE Every thing concurged to fill the heart of out 
| outh with gaiety and good-humour, and inſpire 

a is breaſt with that ſelf-confidence which never 

fails to darken the natural lights of ſenſe and 

3 reaſon. Here he was overtaken by two perſon WM 
1 ages, whole appearance farthwith attracted his 

attention. One of them ſeemed to be a man in 

ſtature, but a child in countenance : his eyes were 

3 vacant, hig features inanimated; his mouth was 

—_ unfurniſhed with teeth, and an infipid ſmile lan- 

BR  ' guiſhed incefiantly on his face. His neck was 

- —— round with tinkling cymbals: in his hand 


3F'M be carried à pole, to the end of which was fixed 

the bladder of a dromedary, diſtended with air, 
= _ and containing a few poliſhed pebbles. This in- 
5 -firument he rattled ever and anon, and ſeemed to 
take pleaſure in the ſound it produced. His com- 
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nion, who performed the office of tutor and led 
im by a bow-ſtring, faſtened to his girdle, ap- 
pre to be of a middle age, tall, robuſt, and 
rawny, with a brindled beard and froward vi- 
ſage. The place of one eye wag covered with a 
patch of black taffeta : the other, ſurrounded with” 
a livid circle, glared like a comet portending the : 
vengeance of heaven: his noſe, which was curveds, 
like the ſtaff of the khaliph, had been Jevelled to 
his face by the ſtroke of accident: his forehead} _ 
was indented with ſcars :; his teeth were broken 
and diſplaced : his turban was ſtained with blood. 
his garment was torn, and he halted on one leg 
ke Ebn Zaid, the emir of Mouſſul. A ſcymetar 
of Damaſcus hung upon his thigh, without a 
ſcabbard; and in his hand he bore a ſplintered | 
lance, - the remains of ſome tournament in which 
he had been engaged. Notwithſtanding his fe- 
FX rocious appearance, he accoſted our traveller in a 
X courteous manner; and, under ſtanding his pur- 
3 pole of viſiting Baghdad, offered to conduct him 
the neareſt way to that city. Omrah being natu- 
rally affable, accepted this offer, and joining theſe 
two ſtrangers, was agreeably entertained with the: 
fngular adventures which the lame tutor re- 
counted. . „CC ; 
At length they arrived at the foot of a moun- 
tain, where the road was divided into two paths x 
one of theſe was wide, ſafe, and agreeable, wind- 
ing along the level plain, ſo as to form a conſi- 
derable circuit; the other, dangerous and difficult, 
aſcended the mountain, and, in one place, border- 
ed on the brink of a precipice that overhung the 
river El-pharat, at that time ſwelled by the vernal 
5 1 | flo 8 the ones, was * by the 
lame guide; and Omrah followed his footſteps 
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even againſt the dictates of his own judgment: 

- but he wag overawed-by the fear of appearing 
| 12 in the ſight of his conductor. They 
made conſiderable progreſs, notwithſtanding 
the inconveniencies of the way, when, in paſſing 
ever the edge of a ſteep rock, the-younger of his 
two fellow-travellers ſhook his rattle; the noiſe 
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was the rapidity of the ſtream as to hurry him 
more than ten paraſangs below the place yhere 
he fell: but at length he reached the ſhore, half 
dead with terror, fatigue, and vexation ; for he } 
had loft his turban, which was adorned with 
Jewels of ineſtimable value, In this deplorable 
ſituation he was found by a peaſant, who convey- 
- ed him to his cottage, and adminiſtered to him 
with great humamity in the courſe cf a fever, 
which the agitation of. his mind and body had 
produced. - 5 | | 
One day while he wandered among groves of 
citrons that ſkirted the river, to inhale the refreſh- 
ing air, and congratulated himſelf upon his re- 
covery, his eyes were ſuddenly dazzled with the Þ 
parition of a female, ſo raviſhingly beautiful, 
that he miſtook her for one of the Houri, thole + 
'\A immortal daughters of delight, with whom the 
= faithful Moſlems folace themſelves in Paradiſe, * 
4 ] Her eyes were black, large, and comely, like 
| 


thoſe of the waaton heifer that crops the yellow 
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. ENTERTAINING MORALIST. 3 
flowers in the enamelled meadows of Yerak ; her 
X cheeks glowed with the crimſon dye of Tuch, 
more gorgeous than the full blown roſe that per- 
fumes the gardens of Damaſcus: her teeth were 
white, and poliſhed as the ſceptre of the khaliph, and 
regularly et, like the rows of cypreſs that ſhade 
the bazars of-Diarbekr : her raven trefles, that 
3X flowed adown her ſhoulders, were interwoven 
= with ſprigs of diamonds, which ſparkled like 
the ſtars of heaven through the ſable curtain ß 
the night: her neck was ſnowy as the flour of 2 
Ophrah, elegantly turned, ſmooth, and gloſſy, 
| like the ſwans that ride upon the waters of Di- 
glut: her breaſts were ſeen to riſe through a tran- 
{parent veil, like two marble cupolas in the ftate= "| 
ly moſque of Bir. In a word, her form was ex J 
-quiſite, and her ſplendid apparel fo - contrived as 
to exhibit every 3 to the greateſt advantage. 
She turned her eyes upon Omrah, and her look 
was accompanied with ſuch a ſmile as captivated 
the ſenſe, and k indled in his heart a tranſport 
of deſire. When ſhe retired, he followed her ſteps 
to the purlieus of her habitation, which might 
be juſtly termed the Bower of Bliſs, ſo laviſhly. 
was it adorned with all the beauties of nature 
and of art. Here he was checked by reverential 
awe, afraid of intruding upon the privacy of 
F ſome voluptuous Genie, who he ſuppoſed had 
fixed her reſidence in this enchanting ſpot. While 
3 he ſtood heſitating between love and apprehenſion, | 
he vas joined by an impetuous youth, with rud- 
dy ' locks and grey eyes, that glanced like the 
pearl of Baſrah : his noſe was aquiline, and. his 
complexipn ſo florid, that his blood -ſeemed ready 
to burſt the veſſels in which it was. contained. 
His breath was W Hy than the blaſt 
| | | 5 ; - 
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called ſamiel, that ſmites the traveller even to the 


marrow ; and his ſkin felt dike the touch of the 
angel of fire: his robe was ſtained with the 
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juice of the , forbid to the followers of the 


prophet: he ſmelled like the rams of Khurdiſtan; 


and brandiſhed a dagger, that glittered like the 


ſam ſamah of the invincible Haroun al Raſchid. 


He approached Omrah without ſpeaking, and 


ſeizing his hand, conveyed him with the ſwiftneſs 
of lightning to the bower of the beautiful un- 
kuown. There he met with ſuch reception as 
ſuited his moſt ſanguine wiſh : the je: 


antreſg 
flew to his embrace, and he took full poſſeſſion of 


her charms; ſo that for ſome time his ſenſes 


were drowned in extaſy. But alas | this tran- 
ſport was of ſhort duration: next morning, wak- 
ing from his trance, he found himfelf ſtretched 


among ftraw in a wretched folitary hut, aban- 


doned by his inamorata, and robbed of all his 


arls. He ftarted up with horror, and ruſhing 
into the open air, perceived that all the gaiety of 


the landſcape was vaniſhed, Caſting his eyes 
around, he beheld nothing but a dreary waſte of 


: _ brakes and bogs, roughened with ſome rugged 


rocks, among which he ſaw ſome half - ſtarved 


goats and #,onkies, the emblems of lewdneſs and 
obſcenity. At length in a dark corner of the cot- 
tage, he diſcovercd an old hag, lyiqg extended on 


a mat, and groaving with all th agony of di- 


Kemper. He approached this miſerable object, 


notwithitanding an almoſt intolerable ſtench that 


annoyed his noſtrils; but ſhe was incapable of 


_ 0 8 


conveying the leaſt verbal information. There 
was hardly any veſtige of her noſe remaining: 
her teeth, her palate, and her throat, were halt 
conſumed with putrefying ſores. What he could 
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not learn from her tongue, he gueſſed from her 
condition. Dread and abhorrence winged his 
flight from this infectious ſcene. Smiting his 
breaſt in a tranſport of conſternation and remorſe, 
O Allah ! {cried he) is this the fruit of that 
virtuous education which I imbibed at Bir, un- 
der the wings of my indulgent parents! Are 
theſe the eſſects of the ſage precepts inculcated on, 
my tender mind by the venerable Abulfaid,, Þ 
whoſe wiſdom diffuſed a grateful odour, like the 7 
ums and ſpices of Yeman? Wretched Omrah!: 
how have thy folly and miſcondu& diſgraced» Þ} 
thy family, and brought thee to ſhame and per- 
dition? Thou haft obeyed the impulſe of the moſt 
brutal and dangerous paſſions ! Thou haſt ruſhed © 
into the arms of vice, and held guilty dalliance with * i 
infamy and diſeaſe | Thou art ſtripped of all thy 
wealth, derived from inheritance and induſtry : 
thy morals are corrupted, and in thy fleſh are 
 Jown the ſeeds of pain and putrefaction! Die, 
miſerable Omrah ! for thou art unworthy to live, 
or be numbered among the followers of the Pro- 
phet. So ſaying, he pulled from his girdle a: 
poignard, his evil fortune had ſpared, and calling 
upon the angel of the dead, would have buried it 
in his own boſom, had not his hand been ſudden- 
Iy arreſted. Thus reſtrained, he turned about, i 
and found himſelf with-held by an aged Derviſe, 
whoſe appearance inſpired him with reverence {| 
and awe. His eyes were bright and piercing, - 
like thoſe of the eagle of Irak; but his looks 
were mild and benign: every feature breathed. 
ſenſibility; and the diſpoſition of the whole form- 
ed an amiable aſpe& of ſweetneſs and compolure. - 
Age had robbed his forehead of its honours ; but 
his white beard delcended to his middle. He 
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was Cloathed in a ſimple garment of camel's hair: 
his feet were defended by ſandals of packthread ; 
and in his hand he held a roſary, according tothe 
8 of the Moſlem devotees. 
Having recited the apothegm of Allah Ackbar, 
God is good, © Hold, my fon, (laid he) nor 
meanly give way to the frantic diftates of deſpair: 
_ member what thou oweſt to thyielf, thy family, 
cy country, and thy religion. Conſider the life 
Which thou art rafthly going to throw away, is 
= not at thy diſpoſal: it is a ſacred truſt, for which 
thou art accountable to the great Giver. He 
eis that placed thee in this bly ſtate of 
_ probation, to fulfil the wiſe purpoſes of Provi- 
_— dence; and ſhalt thou revolt againſt his decrees, 
and, like a coward or a traitor, abandon thy poſt 
without permiſſion ? Wilt thou ruſh precipitately 
imo the preſence of the offended Allah? Wilt 
thou preſume to mingle with the pure ſpirits of 
= the taithful, ſtained as thou muſt be with the 
=  dcadful guilt of tuicide? Thy country demands 
_ that life which thou haſt no right to take away, 
In withdrawing thyſelf from the land of the liv» 
ng, thou robbeſt thy prince of a ſubje& ; thou 
E robbeſt the community of thoſe talents which 
were beſtowed upon thee for the ule and benefit 
of thy fellow-citizens z and thou entaileſt diſgrace 
upon the family which gave thee being. Wilt 
= thou then plunge into eternity, with ſuch compl-- 
= cated horrors on thy head 7 Ab ! no. Let it not be 
mid, that the ſced of a believing Muſſulman, 
= trained up in the true faith of the ever-bleſſed 
Prophet, and admitted to kiſs the ſacred threſhold 
ef the Caabab, ſhould bring forth ſuch bitter 
fruit of wickedneſs and woe. Every word which 
& the ſenior ſpoke, ſeemed to penctrate to the 
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heart of Omrahz the poignard' dropped from he 
and; the agi tion s mind ſubſided; his 
into the expreſſion of penitential 


looks ſoften ; 
| ſorrow; and his cheeks were bedewed with the 
tears ef contrition. He fell on his knees before 
the reverend Derviſe, and graſping his hand, 
c Father (cried he), I ſubmit to the irreſiſtible 
force of your reaſon, You have taught me to 
e ee in the diſpenſations of Providence : pity 
an hapleſs young man, far removed from the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of his friends, miſled by the 
paſſions of youth, perſecuted by. misfortune, and 
betrayed by iniquity. You have ſaved me from 
the commiſſion of a crime, the remembrance of 
which fills me with horror, Extend your charity 
ſtill Farther, and aid me with your ſalutary coun- 
ſel, more precious than the ff nt gums of 
Hayaman; counſel flowing from the ſacred ſprings 
of ſtudy and experience.” After this preamble, ... 
he recounted the diſaſters which had befallen him, 
and deſcribed the ſnares into which he had fallen. 
The Derviſe having liſtened to his tale with the _ 
moft humane complacency, undertook the office 
of comforter, bade him be of good cheer, and 
thank heaven for the dangers he had eſcaped. He 
obſerved, that adverſity was the moſt uſeful 
ſchool of life: he demoaſtrated the inſignificance 
and fugitive nature of wealth : he reminded him 
of his youth, vigour, and qualifications, and un- 
folded a variety of fair proſpects for the exertion 
of his induſtry and perſeverance : he promiſed to 
| ſecure his conſtitution by means of an antidote, 
the juice of a certain herb which grows upon the 
mountains of Kurdo, lately diſcovered by the 
Khaliph's phyſician Gabriel, the ſon of RHI. 
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neighbourhood, whither he was accompanied by 
the ee Omrah. ' FORT © 


Every word that flowed from the mouth of the 


Derviſe was pointed with wiſdom, or ſmoothed 


with 3 His converſation ſtole impercep- 
tibly into the heart of Omrah, and his demeanour 
inſpired him with reverence and affection. He 
was commodiouſly lodged in the hermitage, and 


treated with parental care, undebauched by vitious 
tenderneſs ; for he found himſelf reſtricted to the 


= food of temperance and frugality, while his hoſt: 
= adminiitered to him the promiſed antidote, which 

mina little time deſtroyed the ſeeds of that poiſon 
which had begun to germinate in his conſtitutzon. 
It was a much more difficult taſk to purify his 
mind, and eradicate thoſe bad habits which youth 
and paſſion had engendered: this, however, the 
Derviſe did not decline, as he perceived in his pu - 


pit a remarkable ſenſibility of heart, together with 


an uncommon acuteneſs and ductility of under- 


ſtanding. His vanity and pride were already 
mortified by the diſaſters he had undergone ; but 


that mortification was the effect of diſappointment ; 


and thoſe paſſions would, in all probability, have 


revived in proportion as the ſenſe of calamity 
: abated, if the Derviſe had not taken a more ef- 
fectual method to ſubdue them, with the arms of 
- reaſon and philoſophy. He made a fair eſtimate 


of all the young man's accompliſhments ; balan. 


ced them with his defects, and ſhewed how tlie 


latter ſcale preponderated. He proved, that. in 
point of perlonal qualification, he was equalled, 


i mnot-excelled, by many of his cotemporaries: 


that zie was rivalled in beauty by the pbyſician 
Gabnel, the ſon of Bakhtiſou; that he could not 
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finally, he invited him to bis hermitage in the 
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throw the javelin like Muſa Ebn Iſa, the prefect 
of Egypt: nor manage the ſteed like Moſlema 
Ebn Yahya, who had been trained up with the 
_khaliph z nor run the tilt like Amru Ebn Mahran, 
who won the prize in the famous tournament 
held at Gezirah, built on an iſland of Diglut. He 
obſerved, that Omrah could not be more loyal 
than Yahya Ebn Khalid Ebn Baramack; nor 
more liberal than his ſon Giafar, the firſt favou- 
rite of the empire, on whom the khaliph beſtow- 
ed his own ſiſter in marriage; nor more brave 
than this favourite's brother, Fadl, who extin= 
iſhed the rebellion of Yahya Ebn Abdallah. 
Such were the qualities of the celebrated houſe of 
Baramack. He convinced him, that in point of 
genius and knowledge, he could not be compared 
to many of the khaliph's ſlaves; that in poetry 
he was infinitely ſurpaſſed by Abounaovas, who 
_ compoſed the famous ſtanza upon the verſe ſent 
by one of the queen's damſels to Haroun al Raf. 
chid: that in piety he fell far ſhort of Ebn Ad- 
hem, who, in a viſion, ſaw the angel writing his 
name among thoſe who ſincerely loved their Crea- 
2 tor: that in medicine he was ignorant, in com- 
pariſon of the Chriſtian Gabriel and the Indian 
; 1 which laſt was ſaid to have the hand 
of Moſes and the breath of Meſſiah: that in me- 
taphyſicks he was eclipſed by Abouſaid Aſami, 
who wrote the famous treatiſe on the ſublime 
8 doctrines of the ſoul, intituled Fahouat-y al na 
derat; and that he was a child in philoſophy ang 
juriſprudence, when compared to Morabek and 
Bahaloul. Finally, he reminded our youth of 


| the diſtreſsful circumſtances to which he was Ie» 


+ * 


duced by the Joſs of his turban, and the treachery 
of her with whom he had held yicious dalliang&$ 
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By theſe and other ſuch wiſe remonſtrancez, the 
diſpoſition of Omrah was entirely changed. He- 
began to look upon himſelf with that contempt 
and diffidence, which lay the foundations of wiſ- 
dom. His heart, which pride had hardened, was 
now melted by humanity, and overflowed with 
all the tenderneſs of benevolence » all the vain . 
projects of his early youth vaniſhed, like the phan- 
toms of a mornin 9 — he obtained an abſo- 
lute victory over his moſt unruly paſſions; and 
now retained no ambition but that of diftinguiſh- 
ing himſelf among his fellow-creatures, by his 
_ ſuperior ſagacity and virtue. In theſe ſentiments, 
be liftened with the moſt eager attention to the 
inſtructions of the Derviſe, who was not only con- 
ſummate maſter of all the philoſophy and learn- 
üng of the Eaſt, but likewiſe ſkilled in the polic 
of nations, the cuſtoms and manners of mankind, 
and intimately acquainted with all the ſprings 
that move the human mind. His knowledge was 
'fo univerſal, and his virtue ſo ſublime, that 
Omrah believed him a ſupernatural being, and 
could hardly refrain from worſhip and adoration. 
He did not fail, however, to make advantage of 
the precious moments which the opportunity of- 
fered. He carefully treaſured up the leſſons of 
his tutor, and, in one annual revolution of the 
ſun, his mind was ſo well ſtored with wiſdom and 
erudition, that the Derviſe pronounced him quali? 
ſied as a profeſſor in the famous college at Mad- 
2 raſah al Moſtan Seriah, which the khaliph had 
3 lately eſtabliſhed in the city of Baghdad. Never- 
theleſs, Omrah was not yet ſatisfied with the profi- 
cCeieney he had made, and reſolved to paſs another 
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tion was fruſtrated by-an unexpected event. 
From the aga of the caravan of Bir, which paſſed 


near the ſkirts of the hermitage, he learned that 


the venerable. Abulfaid had paid his debt to na- 
ture; and that his mother, the virtuous Kadiſha, 
mourned, without ceaſing, the death of her 
huſband, and the abſence of her ſon, of whom 
ſhe had heard no tidings ſince his departure. 
Omrab's filial tenderneſs was waked by this 
intelligence. Having payed the tribute of tears 
to the memory of his father, he conſulted the Der. 


viſe with reſpe& to his future conduct, and was 


exhorted to return to Bir, and ſettle the affairs of 


Gm 


his family. Being enriched with other ſalutary * - 


advice, he took leave of his kind preceptor, 


joined the caravan, arrived at Bir, comforted his 
mother, and found himſelf heir to a conſiderable 
fortune. Mindful of the Derviſe's injunctions, 
he converted his eſtate into jewels, and ſet out 
the neareſt road for Baghdad, determined to de- 


vote his talents to the ſervice of his country. He 


again departed with the caravan for Mouſſul, 


which was chiefly loaded with dyed | oe e 
linen and cotton; and on the plains of Orfa had 
an opportunity of ſignalizing his valour in an en- 

gement with a body of Curdes and Tartars, who 
attacked the eſcorte, and were routed after a ſe- 


vere action, if which Omrah. ſlew with his own 


hand one of the fierceſt ſcheicks..of the enemy. 
They paſſed over the verdant bills of Hojaſor, 
covered with ſheep, and through the valcs of 
Murdin, ſhaded with the date, the fig, and the 
pomegranate: then making a circuit round the 


mountains of Balad, they viſited the ancient city... 
of Nifibin, watered by the delightful fr | 


of Hermas, Having mg the ſtately | bridge 
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of Niſibin, they for five days travelled through | 
the parched and deſart country of Sinjar, before 

they reached the ſpacious city of Mouſſul, ſeated 
on the pleaſant banks of the Digit. 5 | 

Even the delicious melons which this territory 
affords, and the curioſities with which the place 
abounds, could not, in the opinion of Omrah, 
make atonement for the exceſſive heat that rei 
here in the ſummer: he therefore quitted it with 
the firſt opportunity, and proſecuting his journey 
by the way of Karkak, arrived in ſaizty at the 

imperial city of Baghdad, the centre of terreſtrial 

paradiſe, and the pearl of human greatneſs. 
It was in the night al Kadr, denominated of 
divine decree, in the month Ramadan, that 

Omrah entered the weſtern city, called Kaſr, and 
was ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion at fight of the Dar al Khalifa, or palace of 

the immortal Haroun al Raſchid, who fat in- 

| throned above the princes of the nations, in a 
blaze of ſplendor that dazzled the eyes, and con- 
founded the pride, of all beholders. 

Omrah proſtrated himſelf in a tranſport of 
wonder and delight, and found himſelf irrefiftibly Wl 
attracted by an cager defire to be received among WM 

the ſervants of the invincible khaliph. He ſpent WM 
the firſt days after his arrival in ſurveying the 
moſques, the bazars, the palaces, gardens, and 
canals of this magnificent city: then he conſult-- 
ed the khaliph's jeweller, to whom he had brenn 
recommended by one of his kinſmen at Bir. = 


> 


This perſon, whoſe name was Ali Ebn Azrah, 


i 1, 


gonducted him to a field on the farther fide of 
the Diglut; where he perceived, on the ſummit of 
hi h mountain, ſeemingly inacceſſible, a 


aple- that. ſhone like adamant. * Bebold, faid 


= 
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Ali, the hill of Akoba, and caſle of Diſtindtion, 
IX which every man muſt reach before he can obtain 
che favour of the khaliph. The attempt is at- 
tended with imminent danger; and incredible la- 
bour, as well as ſkill, muſt be exerted by him 
whoclimbs the precipice, treads the burning ſands, 
paſſes through the almoſt impenetrable brake, and 
diſcomfits the formidable guards that hover about 


*. 


the ſkirts of the fortreſs.” | | 
Iz he peril and difficulties annexed to this en- 
terprize, ſerved only to inflame the ambition of 
} Omrah, who would have begun the aſcent with, 
out heſitation, had he not been affured by Ali, 
that each adventurer was permitted to chuſe twa 
gow from a multitude of perſonages who con- 
ntly plied at the foot of the hill, on purpoſe to 
be employed, Of theſe he ſelected the firſt that 
engaged his attention. This was a florid youth, 
with an inſinuating look and ever-dimpling ſmile, 
that played upon his viſage like the circling eddies 
that ſportive whirl upon the tranſparent ſtream of 
Belikah. He was tall, ſtraight, and vigorous ; 
ſtrong as the camel of Halab, and nimble as al 
| Jerbua of the deſert. His robe was covered with 
the moſt luxuriant deſigns of embroidery : in his, 
left hand he held a vial, caſed in filigrane of 
gold; and in.his right a picture of the caſtle, 
drawn with ſuch exquiſite art as to faſcinate the 
eyes of the ſpeclator. This he no ſoaner preſent- 
ed to the view of Omrah, than our youth was 
ſeized with an extaſy of impatience to atchieve the 
adventure; for the painter had not only repreſent- 
| ed all the beauties and elegancies of the temple _ | 
with the moſt flattering exaggeration} but alſo ex" 
bibited Hazima, the caliph's treaſurer, fitting, on. 
2 throne before the portal, diltributing, with a 
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liberal hand, preferment, honours, and rewards, 


to the happy few who reached the area of the 


formed .a remarkable contraſt 
He ſeemed to be turned of fifty, thick, ſquat, and 
broad-ſhouldered, cloathed in a plain garment, 
zirded about his loins with ropes called ypes, uſed 
by the porters of Baghdad. His features were 
contracted, not ſo much by age as by a continued 
ſeverity of attention; and his eyes gleamed from 
under his wrinkled forehead, like two unpoliſhed 
carbuncles ſhining through the rugged cliffs of 
_ Araban. He examined our youth with the moſt 

minute and curious ſurvey : then buckled on his 
head a helmet of cork, and taking in his hand a 
long pole, with an iron hook at one end, walked 
with a firm and deliberate pace behind Omrah, 

who eagerly followed the footſteps of his youth= 
ful conductor. He was already almoſt fainting 
with fatigue whey he had ſurmounteu one preci- 
Nice, and ſaw another above him much more 

igh, and almoſt perpendicular. His heart began 
to fail at this proſpect, when the junior held up 
the picture e his eyes, and at the ſame time 


caſtle. The other guide, whom Omrah choſe, 
ith the former. 


preſented the vial, exhorting him to ſwallow a 


mouthful of that incomparable cordial. He com- 
plied with this advice, and found it more delicious 
than the ſherbet of Ophrah, compounded for the 
haram of the khaliph. His ſpirits were not on- 
Iy inſtantaneouſly refreſhed, but his heart was in- 
ſpired with ſuch confidence as he hed never felt 
before, and his looks were lighted up with a tran- 
{port of courage and ambition. The triumvirate 


2 no ſtood upon the projection of a rock about fix 


fert ſquare; and the younger of his guides, hav- 
ing pocketed his picture and vial, began to climb 
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this reſting- place. He had already fixed his z 


right hand on the brink of the ſummit, when the 
ſenior ſuddenly feizing Omrah, threw him. flat on 
the ground in an inſtant, and, extending himſelf 
vpon his body, preſſed him to the rock with ir- 
refiſtible force. „ . 
Our adventurer had not time to expoſtulate on 
chis ſeeming outrage. The firſt object he per- 
eeived was his youthful conductor tumbling down 
from the ſummit, in ſuch a direction, that, if the 
ſenior had not committed this violence, he muſt - 
have ſtruck hira in his fall, and daſhed him in 
pieces among the rocks which they had already 
aſcended. VU 
The part of the ſummit on which the guide had 
laid hold was a looſe fragment, that ſeparated from 
the rock, and pitelied upon the helmet of the elder 
guide, from whence it rebounded harmleſs, and 
tell at a confiderable diſtance from the foot of the 
Precipice. hs 
Omrah, in the mid of his acknowledgements 
to his iage preſerver, could not help lamenting 
the loſs cf his other attendant, when the old man 
bade him caſt his eyes below, where he ſaw him 
limping off the field, in all appearance very little 


— 


18 damaged by his fall, though he did not attempt 


to reaſcend the rock to the àſſiſtance of his pupiſ. 
The remaining guide, having obſerved the pre- 
cipice above with great attention, unbound his 
ypes; one end of which he tied round the middle 
of Omrah, keeping the other faſt about his own 
body; then fixing the hock of his pole upon the 
trunk of a wild aſh, which grew from a cleft in 
| the rock, he drew himſelf up, and afterwards, by 
means of the rope, dragged Omrah into the tame 
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13 NARRATIVE COMPANION: ann 
hollow. This operation being repeated, they 
both reached the ſummit in ſafety ; and our ad- 


venturer looked back upon the dangers he had 
undergone with a minglzd tranſport of joy and 


horror. Nor was the proſpect before him much 
more comfortable. He fond himſelf obliged 
to paſs over a long tract of looſe burning. fand, 
like that of the deſart of Barkha ; at the farther 
end of which he perceived a thick and ſeemingly 
impaſſable brake of thorns, briars, and brambles; 
but he ſaw neither grove nor caravanſera for re- 
freſhment or repoſe, nor the leaſt ſign of water to 
quench his thirſt, which was already become al- 
moſt intolerable. He would now have deſiſted 
from his purſuit ; but there was an impoſſibility 
of retreating, and his guide told him, that his ſafe- 
ty and ſucceſs depended intirely upon his perſe- 
verance. He reſolved, therefore, to redonble all 
his efforts; and his companion ' accommodating 
him with an occaſional umbrella made of the pal- 
metto-leaf, fixed to the end of his pole, he pro- 
ceeded through the blaſted plain with aſtoniſhing 
Vigour : but when at length he approached the 
brake, weary, faint, and exhauited ; when he ſaw 
bow thick the thorns were ſet, and how the briars # 
and brambles were entangled together; when he 
viewed the numerous and dreadful adveriavies MM 
whom he had to encounter, on the ſpace between 
this boundary and the draw-bridge ; he was aban= KY 
| __ doned by his conſtancy and courage; his heart 
died within him; and he declared he would lie 
| down and periſh-among the ſcorching ſand, rather 
than encounter ſuch inſurmountable toils, or en- 
gage with ſtich an hoſt of terrors. His aitendant, 
iceing him overwhelmed with deſpair, ſought not 


to animate him to new encieayours. His province, 
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was not to ſtimulate and encourage, but to foreſee 
danger and prevent accident. He lifted the youth 
upon his back, with as much eafe as if he had 
been a child new born; and carrying him to the 
leſt, about the length of one paraſang, arrived at 
the brink of a rapid ſtream, which Omrali beheld 
with a tranſport of joy: but this was initantly 
| damped, when he heard his conductor exclaim, 
% Theſe be the waters of diſappointment, too 
be bitter to regale thy palate ; though, perhaps, 
« they may ſerve to extinguiſh: thy ambition.“ 
So ſaying, he claſped the youth in his arms, and 
plunged into the torrent, which was equally deep 
and impetuous. xr of 8 N 
The force with which Omrah was precipitated 
from the bank of the river, funk them both to 
the bottom, where the ſenior diſappeared, after hav- 
ing, by a kind of magical conveyance, fixed the 
helmet of cork upon the head of his pupil. Thus 
.buoyed, the youth ſoon roſe to the ſurface, when 
he found himſelf daſhed to and fro among various 
rocks and contending currents; and in ſpite of 
all his endeavours to the contrary, was oblig:d to 
Fwallow large draughts of the water, which was 
ien times more uypalatable than the aſhes of the 
Kali, or the falt of Ammon, cryſtallized from the 
urine of H-gen among the ſcorching ſand of the 
&cfart. All his efforts to reach the ſhore would 
| Have been it effectual, had he not been accommo- 
dated with the helmet, which not only defended bis 
head from viol:nce, but rendered his body ſpeci- 
fically lighter than the fluid in which he floated. 
hen his ſtrength failed, he recommended his 
ſoul to Allah and ihe prophet, and reſigned him- 
ſelf to the violence of the ſtream, which tilting 
him over a caicade, lok all its fury in a fpreading 
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| below. Here he recollected his thoughts, 


and by a ſmall exertion of his ſtrength and ſkill 


in ſwimming, arrived at the dry land. Neverthe- 
leſs, he was ſo much exhauſted by the fatigue and 
terror he had undergone, that he ſwooned upon 
the bank; and when he recovered the uſe of his 
ſenſes, found himſelf in a very dangerous fituation, 


He was ſurrounded by a body of armed Curdes 


on horſeback. A Jance was held to his throat by 


a female warrior, who ftood over-him in the atti- 


tude of: ſtriking, holding in her left hand his 
ſcarf and ſcymetar, which ſhe had unbound from 


his fide; and one of her attendants had taken 


poſſeſſion of his helmet. 


When he looked up and ſaw this Amazon, he | 


thought it was a viſiqu of the brain, with which 
he relolved to regale his fancy. On the crown of 
her head aroſe the Botta, adorned with jewels like 


the tiara of Irak; and her long black hair tied 
together with a ſilken fillet, flowed down in natu- 
ral ringlets to tlie middle of her back, floating and 


fluctuating on the wanton wind. Her ſhoulder 


was graced with an emhoſſed quiver, plentifully 


ſupplied with arrows; and on the ſame ſide was 
lung a bow tipped with ivory, and ſtudded with 
precious ſtones, Her upper garment was faced 


with ermin, wide, ſhort, and cpen, diſplaying the 


under ſtole of rich Perſian, bound about her mid- 
dle with a ſcarf of Damaſcus, but parting at the 
knee ſo as to diſcloſe her delicate limbs caſed in 
embroidered buſkins. Her face was beautiful as 
the idea that true Moſlems have of the Carubun 
and Sajeduh, angels that adore the Moſt High in 
ie ſeventh heaven; and her eyes lightened like 
, the precious ſtone of Haſala, which the prophet 
a in the viſion Borak, Though her poſture was 
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menacing, her. looks were benign; and through 
the reſentment that glowed on her viſage, there 
ſhone ſuch an emanation of ſoftneſs and compla- 
cency, that the firft emotion of Omrah was not 
fear, but admiration and love. Hapleſs wretch! 
(cried ſhe in a tone ſweet as the murmurs of al 
Cawthur, the fountains that warble as they flow 
from under the tree Sedrut) recommend thyſelf 
to the faithful of God, the angel of death thar 
preſides over ſeventy thouſand, who is now ready 
to blot thy deteſted name from the book of life. 
— Thou haſt flain the young prince of the Curdes, 
my betrothed lord ; theſe be the trophies of thy 
cruel victory. This ſcarf .I' wove with my own | 
fingers, ſitting in my bower, by one of the ſprings 
of Amada on the mountain.“ Fair princels (re- 
38 plied the youth), cruelty and injuſtice cannot lurk 
under ſuch an aſpect of innocence and humanity. 
My heart is more endangered by the ſhafts 
IG move beauty, than by the point of your lance. 
w⅛ The ſcarf you have recognized was fairly won in 
battle, from a perſon who attacked me without 
provocation. Nevertheleſs, if it has been my 
mis fortune unwillingly to incur the diſpleaſure of 
ſuch perfection, execute your threats.—I will 


ladly die by your avenging hand; but I cannot 
Fre the objeft of your Ct : 

At theſe words her cheeks were overſpread 
with a deep ſuffuſion; ſhe withdrew her lance, 
ſaying, “ I will not ſtain myſelf with thy blood; 
thou ſhalt be reſerved for the juſtice of my ſove- 
reign, whoſe camp is pitched in the recefs of a 
deep vailey to the northward of yonder ſhaggy 
8 mountain.” He was accordingly fettered by her | 
retinue, and mounted behind one of the horſemen. ET H 
= with whom ſhe forthwith ſet out on her Mn 
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| from the- excurſion the had made, They were 
begnighted in a thick wood, where they pitched oc- 


. the footſtool of Amru, who woul 


her whom you pretend to love. 


caſional tents, in one of which Omrah was ſe- 
cured under a ſtrong guard. At midnight, while 
he ruminated on his hard fate, his lovely enſlaver, 
on a ſudden, ſtood before him, her eyes ſtream- 
ing with tears. Stranger, (cried ſhe) this is no 
time for diſſembling; thou haſt made an impreſ- 
fion on my heart. Far from dragging thee before 
7 devote thee to. 
inſtant death for the murder of his ſon, I will in- 
ſtantly ſet thee free, and am almoſt tempted to 
follow thy fortune. Here take thy ſcymetar, and 
wear the ſcarf for my ſake! Thou art more 
worthy than its former poſſeſſor, the moſt brutal 
of all the ſcheicks in Curdiſtan. Two horſemen, 
whom I have ſelected for the purpoſe, wait with- 


cout to conduct thee beyond the fartheſt extent of 


our hoſtile inroads upon Veman. Ariſe without 
delay, and profit by this precious opportunity g 
which, if once loſt, will never be retrieved. Om- 
rah's whole ſoul was diſſolved in tenderneſs b 
this unexpected addreſs. He proſtrated himſelf 
before her, and declared in the moſt paſſionate 
ſtrain, that he ſhould have more joy in dying at 
her feet, than in taſting the greateſt favours that 
fortune could beſtow without her preſence and 
participation. © You muſt not die (ſhe haſtily 
exclaimed) : ſych an event would prove fatal to 

Know, that al- 
though I live among theſe barbarous tribes, I am 
not by birth a Curde : recommend me to thy 
Prophet, whom I alio adore, away, «nd remem- 
ber the unfortunate Fatima.“ So faying ſhe made 


2 final, in conſequence of which the two horſe- 
entered the tent, ſeized our youth by the 
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arms, and conveying him to the door, lifted him 
up on a beautiful ſteed gayly capariſoned. They 
mounted their horſes at the ſame time, and one o 
them taking hold of the reins of his bridle, theß 
proceeded in ſilence, the heart of Omrah being 
overwhelmed with grief, anxiety and confuſion. 
After having traverſed ſeveral thickets, marſhes, 
and mountains, they Tound themſelves in the 
morning on the ſkirts of an extenſive plain; when 
one of the two conductors quitting the bridle of 
Omrah's horſe, pointed with his finger to the 
Eaſt ; and the youth caſting his eyes that way, 
diſcerned the towers and minarets of Baghdad: 
- then the Curdes, laying the finger to the hp, as a 
ſignal to enjoin ſilence, turned about their horſes, 
and rode off at full ſpeed, leaving the ſon of 
Abulfaid to proſecute his reffections on the ſtrange. 
vicifhtudes of his fortune. It was not without 


me utmoſt perplexity that he revolved a'variet 


of thoughts, in which the amiable Fatima ti 
maintained the aſcendency ſhe had fo ſurprizingly 
acquired, Her beauteous image was ſtil] preſent 
to his fancy, and her laſt words ſtill ſounded in 


his ears: © Remember the unfortunate Fatima!“ 


Sometimes he was tempted to return and regale 
hiniſelf with another fight of her, though at the 
certain expence of his life. Sometimes he was 
fired with the hope of giving ſuch information 
to the khaliph, as would induce him to ſend a 
body of troops tq-intercept the Curdes in their 
retreat: the firſt, upon recollection, appeared to 
be a ſcheme ſuggeſted by madneſs ; the other he 
foreſaw would, be impracticable. At length he 
reſolved to retire from the hurry of courts and ci- 


; * ties, and cultivate the virtues of private life in = 
AY ſome quiet rgtreat, The very {pot over which 2 | 


now travelled, ſeemed remarkably adapted by na- 
ture for the ſcene of his retirement. It was a delight. 
fu} plain, waved into a number of agreeable ſwells, 

tufted with groves, and watered with tranſparent . 
ſtreamlets. Beſides, it could not be far diftant from 
the receſs haunted by the Curdes, among whom 
his Fatima retided ; and tre was flattered with the 
hope of one day reviewing the idol of his foul. 
Stimulated by theſe conſiderations, be withdrew 


his effects from the hands of the jeweller Ali Ebn 


Azrah; agreed with the Emir of the province 


about the purchaſe of the land upon which he had 


ſurprizing exped 


| to | the patriarch Al M#mur, father of the faichful, | 


pitched for a ſettlement ; reargd up au houſe with 
ition ; flocked his ground with 
cattle of all ſorts; bought a number of flaves, and 
parcelled out the ground into curn ſields, paſtures, 
and plantations, Providence crowned his eridea-- 


vours with ſucceſs. Yellow harveſts waved on 
every tide : his flocks and herds multiplied with 
amazing increaſe : his 
glowed with the moſt delicious fruits ; the citron, 


dens and orchards 


the melon, the egranate, the peach and the 
nectarine. His fleece rivalied the fineſt wool of 
Curdiſtan: and, even before the firft year of his 
ruſticity was elapſed, he ſent a large quantity of 
raw filks and camels hair to the bazars of Bagh- 


dad. His extenſive œconomy required 'a 


| great 
many hands, and fed a conſiderable number of 


dependants: his herdſmen, peaſants, and flaves 


—.— and rejoiced in his good fortune. All 
i 


s fellow-creatures were welcoine to his advice 


and aſſiſtance; and his hand was ever ready to 


relieve the geceſſitous. In a word, his name was 
diffuſed like a Sabæan odor, and every hill and 
valley refounded with ſtrains that were poured 
forth-ir praife of Omfah, whom they compared 
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In the midſt of all theſe enjoyments, which muſt 
have been exquiſitely felt by a perſon of Omrah's 
rous diſpoſition, heKtill retained the idea of the 
fair Fatima, though it no longer excited painful 
ſenſations, but rather a tender remembrance, 
which he cheriſhed with a kind- of melancholy 
ſe}f-indulgence. TWo years had happily rolled 
over his head in this pacific ſtate.of rural ſequeſtra· 
tion, when one evening . in his porch to 
enjoy the cooling breeze, he lifted up his eyes, 
and beheld his friend the Derviſe advancing to- 
wards his habitation. He ran forth to meet his 
worthy preceptor, and falling on his neck, wept 
aloud in a tranſport of joy. Then he led him by 
the hand into his Divan, and welcomed his ar- 
rival with ſuch overflowing of gratitude, as might 
be expected from the benevolent heart of Omrah. 
When the ſage had refreſhed and repoſed himſelf, 
his kind hoſt recounted all the particulars of his 
fate ſince their laſt parting, explained the nature 
of his preſent ſituation, and concluded by declar- 
ing himſelf the happieft of men. . | 
The Derviſe attentively liſtened to his diſcourſe, 
but did not ſeem to enter into his raptures. On 
the contrary, aſſuming a ſeverity of aſpect, © Such 
(ſaid he) are the avocations allotted for thoſe 
whom nature hath formed with moderate intellects, 
to move within the ſhade of life; but her extraor- 
dinary talents are beſtowed for other purpoſes of 
a higher order; to improve the neceſſary arts, 
deviſe laws, extend commerce, conduct armies, 
aſſiſt in moving the machine of government, and 
contrive patriot plans for the benefit of ſociety. 
Believe me, ſon, this retreat is criminal: Provi- 
dence hath deſigned you for the ſervice of the pub- 
ic. I bluſh to think 1 "yo been ſo eaſily diſ. 
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26 NARRATIVE COMPANION: as? 


couraged from the honourable purſuit in which 
was engaged. You mult forthwith quit this 
vourite privacy, and relinquiſh theſe ures, 
which ferve only to enervate the faculties of the 


foul, To-morrow I will lead .you back to the 
hill of Akaba, which you ſhall aſcend by an ave- 


nue oppoſite to that which you have attempted in 
vain ; and, before we part, you ſhall be ſupplied 
with ſuch armour as will enſure ſucceſs.” Nheſe 

words acted like a charm upon the heart of 
Omrah, in which all the ideas of ambition reviv- 


ed. He deſired he might be led forthwith to the 


trial; and the Derviſe, unwilling to baulk his 
inclination, ſet out with him upon his journey by 
moon-light. The ſun had not yet gilded the 
hemiſphere, when they arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. The aſcent, though ſteep, was not of 
itſelf very dangerous; the caſtle appeared diſtinct 
to the eye; · and a great number of individuals 
were ſeen climbing towards it with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs and induſtry : but every minute was 


Fatal to one or other of theſe adventurers, who 


were « + "0a and attacked by irregular bands of 
formidable ruffians, that overfpread the greater 
part of the hill from top to bottom, having no- 


thing elſe in view but the ruin of thoſe they en- 


countered. As often as their weapons took 
effect, the unhappy ſufferer loſt his footing, and 
rolled down with incredible velocity into a dark 
and diſmal gulph below, in which he ſunk never 
to riſe again. In order to defend Omrah from. 
the aſſault of theſe hideous freebooters, the Der- 
viſe caſed him in a coat of mail ſo exquiſitely 
tempered, that neither lance nor arrow, ſcymetar 


nor mace, could make the leaſt impreſſion upon 
ts furface. At the ſame time he armed him witk 


8 8 
c 


a two-edged ſword, ſo ſharp and ſhining, that na 
mortal ſubſtance could reſiſt its edge, and no eye 
endure its ſplendour. _ „„ „ 

Thus armed, he embraced his counſellor, and 
ſprang forwards with a look of confidence and _ 
alacrity. The firſt inſult he received was from 
his former fellow-travellers, the tall 5 
and his lame tutor, who now occupied the lower 
part of the declivity, They exhibited no ſigns 
of recognition at ſight of their old acquaintance, 
but ran towards him with hoſtile intent. The 
tutor ſtriking at him with his ſcymetar miſſed his 
aim, and the weapon deſcended upon his own toe, 
which it ſevered from the joint. The junior bran- 
diſhed his pole to as little purpoſe; for it ſwung 
harmleſs over the head of Onirah, who neverthe- 
leſs found himſelf not a little diſconcerted by the 
ſound of the curſed rattle, which had once been to 
him fo productive of miſchief and. misfortune. 
Having ' ſafely paſſed theſe aſſociates, he was 
next encountered by a figure of a hideous 
aſpect, meagre, wan, and yellow; with a ſquint- 
ing blood-ſhot eye, and deep indented frown, be- 
tokening a gloomy mixture of doubt, anxiety, and 
rage, but ill ſuppreſſed. His left hand held a hal- 
ter, and his right was laid, upon the pummel of 
his ſword, while he advanced in a menacing po- 
ſture, attended by an aſſaſſin with a dagger and 
dark lanthorn, and a maniac in his paroxiſm of. 
frenzy, clanking his chains, and gnaſhing' his 
teeth. Their appearance was very dreadful ; but 
their threats they did not endeavour to execute: 
the foremoſt of the three ſtopped ſhort at a ſmall 
diſtance from Omrah; and waving with his hand 
to reſtrain his followers, contented himſelf with 
eyeing the youth earneſtly as he paſſed, Thethind” - 
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ape was headed by an old hoary hag, naked 


_ grov 4 
to the middle: her ſkin was tawny, looſe, and 
wrinkled: her cheek-bones projected outwards, 


and helped to form an hollow pit for her eyes, 
which were ſcarce viſible ; her mouth extended 


from ear to ear, was furniſhed with teeth as ſharp 
as needles; and theſe ſhe always diſcloſed like a 


dog that ſnarls. Her ſcalding tears had fretted 
* "ng on her face, which was a lively ex- 
preſſion of rancour and anguiſh. Her bloated 


dugs, that hung down to her waiſt, were fore and 


cankered ; yielding, inſtead of milk, a conſtant 
diſtillation of poiſon, which tortured her ſo ſevere- 


©, I, that ſhe ſhrieked aloud at every drop that fell 


| the nipple. This was carefully collected 
by ſome of her attendants in two earthen cups, 


in which they _ the arrows they ſhot at hei 


command. In her hands ſhe held two living 


- ſnakes, that twined around her arms, and ſeemed 


to exaſperate her torments with the moſt hideous 
hiſſing. Her troop conſiſted of a motley crew as 
different in their garb as various in their occupa- 


tions. One tainted the air by diffuſing his en- 


venomed breath in whiſpers, ſhaking the head, 
ſhrugging the ſhoulders, pointing with the finger, 


and iſing a thouſand antic geſticulations, 
dw om 


with inflated cheeks, and hoarſe diſcor- 
dant voice, poured forth a torrent of obloquy, 
and from a baſket flung before him, pelted our 

youth with balls of filth and ordure. A third 
ruſhed forward in the garb of a juggler, with a 
grinning maſk upon his face, an oſtrich feather 
in his right hand, and in his left a pair of aſſes 
ears, which he endeavoured to. fix upon the head 
of Omrah. He ſeemed to have no language of 
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founds peculiar to different animals. He mewed 
like a cat, roared like a lion, lowed like a camel, - 
and howled like a dog: but he performed no 
50 ſo naturally, as that of bràying like an aſs. 
e laughed and whimpered, ſcolded and ſung, 
- danced like a marabout, and halted like a cripple. 
He practiſed a thouſand ludicrous poſtures, and 
attempted to tickle the throat of Omrah with his 
feather : but the youth, with his ſword in the 
ſcabbard, kept him ſtill at a diſtance, He had 
much more to apprehend from the archers of this 
Infernal band, who ſtood behind their fellows, 
and plied him with their poiſoned arrows from 
every quarter, Nothing could have faved him 
from the points of theſe miſſiles, but the mail he 
had received from the Derviſe, in conſequence of 
which he perſevered in his aſcent. The laſt an- 
- tagoniſt that took the field againſt him, appeared 
in the habit of an Iman, huge in ſtature, grave, 
ſleek, And ſolemn; with a fixed unmeaning eye; 
and an air of ſupercilious contempt. A large 
owl perched on each ſhonlder; and he graſped 
with both hands a leaden mace, which he raiſed 
againſt our adventurer, while the two birds of 
Athens flapped their wings, and ſcreeched with 
horrid utterance. Omrah was diſcompoſed at 
ſight of this gigantic adverſary, ſtalking towards 
him with uplifted arm, and deliberated with him- 
ſelf whether he ſhould remain on the defenſive, or 
prepare for battle. He had not yet determined, 
when his enemy directing a blow with all his force, 
f the- youth nimbly ſlipped aſide, and the mom en- 
tum of the ſtroke brought the unwieldy Iman to 
fi the ground, The hill being ſteep in this place, 
j. de rolled down ten paces, until he was ſtopped 
| by a kind of natural * where he lay in a 
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diſgraceful attitude, with his poſteriors expoſed to 
+ the derifion of all paſſengers. ' Omrah had now 
paſſed unhurt through alf hoſtilities, and aſcended 
_ * to the ſummit of the hill, when he perceived the 
; _ caſtle furrounded with a wall of ice, the cold 
= ._ emanations of which began to pierce” him to the 
marrow. Caſting his eyes around, he beheld the 
ground ſtrewed with the bodies of thoſe, who, 
after having ſurmounted all the other dangers and 
Aifficulties of the hill, had been frozen by the 
* Influence of this icy mound; and, in order to 
avoid the ſame fate, he haſted to his laſt reſource.” 
He already began to feel his blood creeping flow 3 
and his teeth chattered in his head, before he 
could unſheath the enchanted Tword of Merit : 
but this no ſooner gleamed upon the battlements, 
than they melted like ſnow beneath the noon-day 
fun; and he entered in triumph through the 
breach it had made. Within the court he be- 
held Hazima on his throne; and the luſtre of the 
word having flaſhed in the eyes of that miniſter, 
he beckoned Omrah towards him with a gracious' 
mile. Son (ſaid he) you have W e paſſed 
your probation: and now/ it is my duty to reward 
your virtue.“ So ſaying, he ſeated him at his 
right hand: and the place of his chief ſecretary” 
Being vacant, he was forthwith inveſted with that 
office. Next day, Hazima 'preſtnted* him to the 
Ehaliph ; and, in a' few months, he infinuated- 
himſelf into the favour of that mighty emperor.' 
"Fortune had now fecompenſed him for all his 
ſufferings; but it was not in her power to intoxi- 
ente his fancy, or in the leaſt impair the virtues of 
Qui heart; which ſeemed; to increaſe in propor- 
tion to the means he had of exerciſing them.” 


iy j Wealth flowed in upon him from every quarter; 
4 VT „„ ined \ 
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and this he again diſcharged in a thouſand diffe- 
rent channels, planned by his ſagacity, and filled | 
by bir benevolence, tf Lo ooo Co Rn 
Paſſing one night through a bazar near the gate 
El Maazan, he perceived a number of flaves, 
chained together, ſtanding for ſale; and _— 
the reſt, a tall female, covered with a veil z; which 
he lifted up in order to gratify his curioſity : but, 
What were the emotions of his heart, when he 
beheld the features of his adorable Fatima! He 
was ſtruck dumb with a tranſport of joyful ſur- 
prize; while the ſame paſſions operated in her 
tender boſom with nearly the ſame effect. Have 
J then found thee -(cried he) thou ineſtimable 
jewel of my heart? Now ſhalt my happineſs be 
pure without alloy.” At this addreſs, her eyes 
| 0 with pleaſure; while ſhe pronounced 
* theſe words: & Allah be praiſed, that I once 
more behold thee unchanged in ſentiment and af- 
fection ! I have ſiever ſmiled ſince our laſt parting ; 
but ſighed inceſſantly, and made continuaf exgur=' 
ſions in hopes of ſeeing thee again. —Providence 
has bleſſed my endeavours. I and theſe my atten. 
dants were yeſterday ſurrounded and taken by a 
body of the Khaliph's gingulile; who have brought 
us hither for ſale :* and Allah, no doubt, ſent thee 
hither for our telief.”” Omrah inſtantly paid the 
purchaſe for Fatima and her companions ; and 
conducted them in - perſon to his own houſe,” 
where his miſtreſs was treated with all the deli- 
cacy of the moſt reſpe&ful love. As their hearts 
were mutually warmed with the moſt tender af - 
8 fection, he reſolved to be joined to her by the 
q ſolemn nuptial vow; and communicated his de- 
4 ſign to his patron Hazima, who expreſſed a deſire 
F © łſeeing this amiable captive, The requeſt was 
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expectation: but Fatima, fluſhed with ſtrong emo- 


ſupper, Fatima made her ce; and the old 


treaſurer was confounded at her beauty. She was 


gorgevully arrayed for the occaſion ; and, among 


other ornaments, wore on her right arm a re- 
markable bracelet, decked with the precious 


ſtones called Turquoiſes. Hazima, having eyed 


| _ this jewel and the wearer by turns, with the moſt 


eager attention, ſuddenly ſtarted up, the tears 


running over his ſnowy beard; and exclaimed, 


in the utmoſt agitation, **. Holy prophet l Is not 
this Abbaſſah, the darling child of my old age, who 
was ſtolen by a party of Curdes in her infancy, 
from my ſummer reſidence in the neighbourhood 


of Caruſara? Look, if that bracelet contains not 
à portion of hair, with the cypher of her mo- 
ther, the fair Fadlrouah? At this exclamation, 


Omrah ſtood motionleſs, fixed in amazement and 
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not ſuitable to the Moſlem, tuſtoms 3 
nevertheleſs, it was granted by Omrah, in conſi- 
deration of Hazima's age character. After 


tion, inſtantly unbound the bracelet, and preſent- 


- recognized the cypher 


ed it on her knee to the treaſurer z who, having 
2» „ Claiped her in his arms, 
„And cried, © She is—ſhe is my long loſt Ab- 


* 


baſſah.” With the ſtreams that bedewed his 


face, ſhe mingled the tears of joy and filial af- 


feckion, even while her heart was too big for 
utterance. Omrah did not ſee this ſcene unmov- 
ed. His joy was daſhed with apprehenſion, 
and he kneeled in anxious ſuſpenc 


to ber enraptured lover. He received her as the 
elk gift of Providence, and kiſſed in acknowledge- 
ment the hem of Hazima's garment. The day 


I e before the 
- Knees of Hazima; who now ng himſelf, 


- took his daughter by the hand, and delivered it 


-_ 
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A FAIRY TALE, BY DR. s. JOHNSON. _ 


G * 


A 8 Floretta was wandering in a meadow. at 


the foot of Plinlimmon, ſhe heard a little bird 


af cry in ſuch a note as ſhe had never obſerved before, 


and looking round her, ſaw a lovely goldfinch 
entangled by a hme-twig and a hawk hovering 


over him, as at the point of ſeizing him in his 


talons. 


Floretta longed to reſcue the little bird, but 
was afraid to encounter the hawk, who look 
fiercely upon her without any apparent dread f 


her approach, and as ſh: advanced ſeemed to in- 


creaſe in bulk, and clapped his wings in token of 


defiance. Floretta ſtood deliberating a few mo- 
ments, but ſeeing her mother at no great diſtance, 
took courage, and ſnatched the twig with the lit- 
tle bird upon it. When ſhe had diſengaged him 
ſhe put him in her boſom, and the hawk fiew 
away. . 15 9575 
Floretta ſnewing the bird to her mother, told 
ber from what danger ſhe had reſcued him; her 
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was appointed for their ſpouſals, which were 
leaped with great magnificence; and Omrah 4 
Ured to be diſtinguiſned by the epithet of the 
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mother, after admiring his beauty, ſaid, that he 
would be a very proper inhabitant for the little 
ilded cas, which had hung empty. ſince the 
ling died for want of water, and. that he 
ſhould bc placed at the chamber window, for it 
would be wonderfully pleaſant ta hear him in the 


= + morning. 


Fioreta, with tears“ in her eyes, replied, that 
he had better have been devoured by the hawk 
than die for want of water, and that ſhe would 
not fave him from a leſs evil, to put him in dan- 
ger of a greater; ſhe therefore todk him into her 
and, cleaned his feathers from the birdlime, 
Jooked upon him with great tenderneſs, and hav- 
ing put his bill to her lips diſmiſſed him into the 
* 4 e 


He flew in circles round her as ſhe went home 
and perching on a tree before the door, delighted 
them awhile with ſuch ſweetneſs of fong, that her 
mother reproved her for not putting him in the 
cage. Fleretta endeavoured to look grave, but 
filently approved her own act, and wiſhed her 
mother more generoſity. Her mother gueſſed her 


' thoughts, and told her, that'when the was older 


> would be wiſer. | Fes N 
Floretta however did not repent, but hoped to 
ir her little bird the next morning ſinging at 
Uüberty. She waked early and liſtened, but no 
goldfinch could ſhe hear. She roſe, and walking 
again in the ſame” meadow, went to view the buſh 


; Were ſhe had ſeen thelime-twig the day before. 


When ſhe entered the thicket, and was near the 
lace for which ſhe was looking, from behind a 
3 hawthorn advanced a female form of 

very low ſtature, but of elegant proportion and 

- majeſtic air, arrayed in alf the colours of the 
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' meadow, and ſparkling as ſhe moved like a dew= 

drop in the ſun. „ 
Floretta was too much diſordered to ſpeak or 


* 


fly, and ſtood motionleſs between fear and plea- 
ure, when the little lady took her by the hand, 
I am, ſaid ſhe, one of that order of beings. 
which ſome call Fairies, and ſome Piſkies : we 
have always been known to inhabit the r and 
caverns of Plinlimmon. The maids ſhep- 
| herds when they wander by moonlight, have 
often heard our muſic, and ſometimes ſeen our 
ß op bs 3d +7 6 
I am the chief of the fairies of this region, and 
am known among them by the name of lady Li- 
linet of the Blue Rock. As I lived always in 
my own mountain, I had very little knowledge of 
human manners, and thought better of mankind 
than other fairies found them to deſerve ; I there- 
fore often oppoſed the miſchievous practices of my 
liſters, . without always enquiring whether they 
were juſt, I extinguiſhed the light that was kind. 
led to kad a traveller into a marſh, and found af- 
terwards that he was haſting to corrupt a virgin: 
I diſſipated a miſt: which aſſumed the form of a 
town, and was raiſed to detoy a monopolizer of 
corn from his way to the next market: I remo- 
ved a thorn, artfully planted to prick the foot of 
ga churl, that was going to hinder the poor from 
following "his reapers; und defeated ſo many 
ſchemes of obſtruction and puniſhment, that L 
W was cited before the queen as ane who favoured: 
1 F e and oppoſed the execution of fairx 
jñjuſtice. V 5 
HBaving never been arcuſtomed to ſuffer con- 
trol, and thinking myſelf diſgraced by the neceſ- 
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my ſullenneſs and W that in her anger 
the transformed me into a goldfinch. “ In this 
form, ſays ſne, I doom thee to remain, till ſome hu- 


man . without ay 


—— out of her preſence not much dejefted ; 
for I did not doubt but every reaſonable being 
muſt love that which having never offended, coul 
not be hated, and, having no power to hurt, could 
not be feared. 

I therefore fluttered about the villages, and en- 


_ deavoured to force myſelf into notice. 


Having heard that nature was leaſt corrupted 


—_ thoſe who had no acquaintance with ele- 


u I employed myſelf for five 
Gor i — * 


And oſten eue — the thatched roof; my 


motions were ſe ſeen nor my notes heard, no 


kindneſs was ever excited, and 2 ww of 


my officiouſneſs was to be aimed at with a ſtone 


wn I ſtood within a throw. 


3 never hurt . for 1 had f ſtill the 
. elf to ſpacious and egni6- 


or on the banks of fountains. * 

In theſe places, where nov n 
ed by — and curioſity excited by —_ my 
form and my voice were ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and 
I was known by the name of the pre raf gat 
the inhabitants would walk out to liſten to my 
muſic, and at laſt it was their practice to court 
my viſits by ſcattering meat in my common haunts. 

This was till L went about pecking i 


full ſecurity, and expected to regain m 
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nefactors ſilently advancing with a net behind me. 
I flew off, and fluttering beſide them, pricked the 
log of each, and left them halting and groaning 
with the cramp. oy 
I then went to another houſe, where for two 
ſprings and ſummers I entertained a ſplendid fa- 
mily with ſuch melody as they had never heard in 
the woods before. The winter that followed the 
| ſecond ſummer was remarkably cold, and many 
little birds periſhed in the field. I laid myſelf in 
the way of one of the ladies, as benumbed 
with cold and faint with hunger; ſhe picked 
me up with great joy, telling her eompanions that . 
ſhe had found the goldfinch that ſung ſo finely 
all ſummer in the myrtle hedge, that ſhe would 
= lay him where he ſhould die, for ſhe could not 
bear to kill him, and then would pick his fine 
4 _—_ very. carefully and ſtick them in her 
; mutt. | 5 ; . F D 
Finding that her fondneſs and her. gratitude 
could give way to fo flight an intereſt, I chilled 
her fingers that ſhe could not hold me, then flew 
at her face; and with my beak gave her noſe four 
pecks that left four black ſpots indelible behind 
them, and broke a match by which ſhe would 
have obtained the fineſt equipage in the county. 
At length the queen repented of her ſentence, 
and being unable to revoke it, aſſiſted me to try 
experiments upon man, to excite his tenderneſs, - 
and attract his regard. | 
We made many attempts, in which we were al. 
ways diſappointed. At laſt ſheplaced me in your 
way, held by a lime. twig, and herſelf in the 2 
of a hawk made the ſhew of devouring me. You, 
my dear, have reſcued _ from the ſeeming dan 
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without deſiring to detain me in captivity, or 

ecking any other recompence than the pleaſure of i 
benefiting a feeling creature. N FR 
I be queen is ſo much pleaſed with your kind- 

_ that I _ come, 7 eee to re- 
ward you with a greater favour than ever fairy 
- 8 before. 4 e 
The former gifts of fairies, though bounties in 
deſign, have proved commonly miſchiefs in the 
event. We have granted mortals te wiſh ac- 
cording to their own diſcretion, and their diſcre- 
tion being ſmall, and their wiſhes irreverſible, they 
bave raſhly petitioned for their own deſtruction. 

But you, my deareſt Flo ſhall have what none 
as _ ever before REY m us, 3 power of 

ging your wiſh, an liberty of retracting 
its Be bold and follow me. 7 

Floretta was eaſily perſuaded to accompany the 

fairy, who led her through a labyrinth of crags 
and ſhrubs to a cavern covered by a thicket on 
the fide of the mountain, 

This cavern, ſaid ſhe, is the court of Lilinet 
your friend; in this place you ſhall] find à certain 
remedy for all real evils. Lilinet then went be. 
fore her through a long ſubterraneous paſſage, 
where ſhe ſaw many beautiful fairies, who came 

to gaze at the ſtranger, but who, from reverence 

to their miſtreſs, gave her no difturbance. She 
heard from remote corners of the gloomy cayern 
the roar of winds, and the fall of waters, and 

more than once intreated to return; but Lilinet 
aſſuring her that ſhe was ſafe, perſuadel-her to 

proceed till they came to an arch, into which the 

light found its way through a fiſſure of the rock, 

There Lilinet ſeated herſelf and her gueſt upon FF 

A bench of agat, and pointing to two fountain BF 
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that bubbled before them, ſaid, Now attend, my 
dear Floretta, and enjoy the gratitude of a fairy. 
Obſerve the two fountains that ſpring up in the 
middle of the vault, one into a baſon of alabaſter, 
and the other into a baſon of dark flint. The 
one is called the ſpring of joy, and the other of 
ſorrow ; they riſe from diſtant veins in the rock, 
and burſt out in two places, but after a ſhort 
courſe unite their ſtreams, and run ever after in 
one mingled current. : | 

By drinking of theſe fountains, which, though 
ſhut up from all other human beings, ſhall be al- 
ways acceſſible to you, it will be in your power to 
regulate your future life, When you are drink- 
ing the water of joy from the alabaſter fountain, 
you may form your wiſh, and it ſhall be granted. 
As you raiſe your wiſh higher, the water will be 
ſweeter and ſweeter to the taſte z but beware that 
you are not tempted by its „ to 
repeat your draughts ; for the ill effects of your 
with can only be removed by drinking the ſpring 
of ſorrow from the baſon of flint, which will be 
bitter in the ſame proportion as the water of joy 
was ſweet. Now, my Floretta, make the experi- 
ment, and give me the firit proof of moderate de- 
fires. Take the golden cup that ſtands on the mar- 
gin of the ſpring of joy, form your wiſh and drink. 
Floretta wanted no time to deliberate on the 
| ſubject of her wiſh; her firſt deſire was the in- 
| creaſe of her beauty. She had ſome diſproportion 

of features. She took the cup and wiſhed to be 
agreeable the water was ſweet, and ſhe drank 


copiouſly; and in the fountain, which was clearer © 


than cryſtal, the ſaw that her face was completely 


regular. 8 | ; 
© .» She then filled the cup again, and-willied fox a 
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roſy bloom upon her cheeks: the water was | 


ſweeter than before, and the colour of her cheeks 
was heightened. | 

She next wiſhed for a ſparkling eye The wa- 
ter grew yet more pleaſant, and her 9 88 were 
like the beams of the ſun. 

She could not yet ſtop: ſhe drank again, ls 
fired to be made a 8 
beauty ſne became. 

She had now whatever her heart could wiſh; 
and making a humble reverence to Lilinet, re- 
queſted to be reſtored to her own habitation. They 
went back, and the fairies, in the way wondered 
at the change i in Floretta's form. She came home 
delighted to her mother, who, on ſeeing the im. 

provement, was yet more delighted than herſelf. 
Hier mother from that time puſhed her forward 
into public view : Floretta was at all the reſorts ' 
of idleneſs and aflemblies of pleaſure z ſhe was 
fatigued with balls, ſhe was cloyed with treats, þ 
ſhe was exhauſted by the neceſſity of returning 
compliments. This life delighted her a while, 


but cuſtom ſoon deſtroyed its pleaſure. She 


Found that the men whe courted her to-day re- 
| figned her on the morrow to other flatterers, and 
that the women attacked her reputation by whiſ- 
ers and calumnies, till without knowing how 
ſhe bad offended, ſhe was ſhunned as infamous. 
She knew that her reputation was deſtroyed by 
the envy of her beauty, and reſolved to 9 0 4 
herſelf from the dangerous pre-eminence. She 
went to the buſh Where ſhe reſcued the bird, and 
called for lady Lilinet. Immediately Lilinet = 
peared, and diſcovered by Floretta's dejeRted | 
that ſh: had drank too much from the alabaſter 


* 
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Follow me, ſhe cried, my Floretta, and be 
wiſer for the future. | 
They went to the fountains, and Floretta bega 
to taſte the waters of ſorrow, which were ſo bit; 
ter that ſhe withdrew morgy than once the cup 
from her mouth: at laſt reſolutely dran 
away the perfection of beauty, the ſparkling eye 
and roſy bloom, and left herſeif only agreeable. 
She lived for ſome time with great content: 
but content is ſeldom laſting. She had a delire 8 
in a ſhort time again to taſte the waters of joy: 
ſhe called for the conduct of Lilinet, and was led 
to the alabaſter fountain, where ſhe drank, and 
wiſhed for a faithful lover, | - | 
* Atter her return ſhe was ſoon addreſſed by a 
young man, whom ſhe thought worthy of her af - 
feclion. He courted, and flattered, and promiſed, 
till at laſt ſhe yielded up her heart. He then ap- 
plied to her parents ; and, finding her fortune leſs 
o_ he expected, contrived a quarrel and deſert- 
; er. | | 
_  Exaſperated by her diſappointment, ſhe went 
in aſs of: Lüine, and — with her for 
the deceit which ſhe had practiſed. Lilinet aſked 
her with a ſmile, for what ſhe had been wiſhing; 
and being told, made her this reply: You are 
not, my dear, to wonder or complain: you may 
wiſh for yourſelf, but your wiſhes can have no 
effect upon another. V ou may become lovely bß 
the efficacy of the fountain, but that you ſhall be 
loved, is by no means a certain conſequence; for 
you cannot confer upon another either diſcern- 
ment or fidelity : that happineſs which you muſt 
derive from others, it is not in my power to re- 
gulate or beſtow. 1 be "4 
Floretta was for . ec ſo dejected by this 
| To _ | 3 | 2 * 
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it unworthy of another viſit ; but being on ſome 

occaſion thwarted by her mother's authority, ſhe 
went to Lilinet, and drank at the alabaſter foun- 

tain for a ſpirit to daher own way. 5 : 
' Lilinet ſaw that ſhe drank immoderately, and 


ber own way gave ſuch ſweetneſs to the water, 
= that ſhe could not prevail upon herſelf to forbear, 
mill Lilinet in pure compaſſion ſnatched the cup 
> out of her hand. N f 
When the came home every thought was con- 
tempt, and every action was rebellion : ſhe had 
1 drunk into herſelf a ſpirit to reſiſt, but could not 
Bm give her mother a diſpoſition to yield; the old 
. y aſſerted her right to govern; and, though 
mne was often foiled by the impetuoſity of her 
daughter, ſhe ſupplied by pertinacity what he 
wanted in violence; fo that the houſe was in con- 
"A tinual tumult by the pranks of the daughter and 
J oppoſition of the mother. . 
n time, Floretta was convinced that ſpirit had 
only made her a capricious termagant, and that 
her own ways ended in error, per plexity and diſ- 
grace; the perceived that the vehemence of mind 
which to a man may ſometimes procure awe and 
obedience, produce to a woman nothing but de- 
teſtation; ſhe therefore went back, and by a large 
draught from the flinty fountain, though the wa- 
ter was very bitter, replaced herſelf under her 
mother's care, and quitted her ſpirit, and her own 
way. 1 . | , | 
. fortune was moderate, and her deſires 
were not larger, till her mother took her to ſpend 
a ſummer at one of the places which wealth and 


idleneſs frequent, under pretence of drinking the 


F x 
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admoniſh'd her of her danger; but ſpirit and 


* 


limitation of the neee that he thought |} 
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waters. She was now no longer a perfect beauty, 


and therefore converſation in her preſence took 
its courſe as in other company, opinions were 
freely told, and obſervations made without reſerve. 
Here Floretta firſt learned the importance of mo- 
ney. When ſhe ſaw a woman of mean air and 
empty talk draw the attention of the place, the 
always diſcovered upon enquiry that ſhe had fo 
many thouſands to her fortune, 'Y 
She ſoon perceived that where theſe golden 
goddeſſes appeared, neither birth, nor elegance, 4 
nor civility had any power of attraction, that 
every art of entertainment was devoted to them, 
and that the great and the wiſe courted 2 re- 
” The deſire after wealth was raiſed yet higher 
by her mother, who was always telling her how 
much negle& ſhe ſuffered for want of fortune, and 
what diſtinctions if the had but a fortune her good 
qualities would obtain. Her narrative of the day 
was always, that Floretta walked in the morning, 
but was not ſpoken to becauſe ſhe had a ſmall - 
fortune, and that Floretta danced at the ball bet. 
ter than any of them, but no-body minded her 
for want of a fortune. | 
This want, in which all other wants appeared 
to be included, Floretta was reſolved to endure no 
longer, and came home flattering her imagination 
nin ſecret with the riches which ſhe was now about 
to obtain, en : + 
On the day after her return ſhe walked out 
alone to meet lady Lilinet, and went with her to 
the fountain: Riches did not tafte fo: ſweet as 


either beauty or ſpirit, and therefore ſhe was nat 


immoderate 1n her draught. e 
When they returned from the cavern, I. ilinet 
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gave her wand to a fairy that attended her, with 
an order to conduct Floretta to the black rock. 
The way was not long, and they ſoon came 
to the mouth of a mine in which there was a hid- 
den treaſure, guarded by an earthy fairy deform- 
ed and ſhaggy, who oppoled the entrance of Flo- 
- Tetra till he recognized the wand of the lady of 
the mountain. Here Floretta ſaw valt heaps of 
gold and filver and gems, gathered and depoſited 
in former ages, and entruſted to the guard of the 
fairies of the earth. The little fairy delivered 
the orders of her miſtreſs, and the ſurly ſentinel 
promiſed to obey them. * | 
Floretta, wearied with her walk, and pleaſed 
with her ſucceſs, went home to reſt, and when 
me waked in the morning, firſt 1 her eyes 
upon a cabinet of jewels, and looking into ; 


3 45 dra wers and boxes found them filled with gold. 


Floretta was now as fine as the fineſt. Se 
was the firſt to adopt any expenſive faſhion, to 
ſubſcribe to any pompous entertainment, tot en- 
courage any foreign artiſt, or engage in any fro- 
lick of which the coſt was to make the pleaſure. 

She wzs on a ſudden the favourite of every | 
place. Report made her wealth thrice greater 
than it really was, and wherever ſhe came all was | 
attention, reverence, and obedience. . The ladies 
who had formerly lighted her, or by whom ſhe 
had been formerly careſſed, gratiſied her pride by 
open flattery and private murmurs. 

But ſhe now began to find that the tricks which 


e an he played with money will ſeldom bear to be 


, that admiration is a ſhort-lived paſſion, 
and that the pleaſure of expence is gone when 
wonder and envy are no more excited. She found 


that reipeft was an empty form, and that all 
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"thoſe who crouded round her were drawn to her 
by vanity or intereſt. 9 ; 
It was however pleaſant to be able gn has terms 
to elevate, and to mortify, to raiſe hopes an * 
and ſhe would ſtill have continued to be rich, 0 
not the ambition of her mother contrived to mar- 
ry her to a lord, whom ſhe deſpiſed as ignorant, 
and abhorred as profligate. Her mother per- 
' fiſted in her importunity; and Floretta having 
now loſt the ſpirit of re ce, had no other re- 
fuge than to diveſt herſelf of her fairy fortune. 
She implored the aſſiſtance of Lilinet, who 
praiſed her reſolution. She drank chearfully from 
the flinty fountain, and found the waters not 
extremely bitter. When ſhe returned ſhe went to 
bed, and in the morning perceived that all her 
riches had been conveyed away, ſhe knew not 
how, except a few ornamental jewels, which Lili- 
net had ordered to be carried back as a reward 
for her dignity of mind. | 
She was now almoſt weary of viſiting the foun- 
tain, a any 6% herſelf with ſuch 3 
as every day happened to produce: at laſt there 
aroſe in nein a eee. deſire to become 
a wit: ayd riſing before the ſun, ſhe haſtened to 
the place Where ſhe knew that her fairy patroneſs 
was always to be found. _ \ 
Floretta took the golden cup into her hand; ſhe 
filled it and drank, and again ſhe filled it, for 


nit was ſweeter than riches, ſpirit, or beauty, 


As ſhe returned ſhe felt new ſucceſſions of ĩma- 
gery riſe in her mind, and whatever her 

offered to her imagination, aſſumed a new form, 
and connected itſelf with things to which it ſeem- 
ed before to havenorelation, All the a ces 
about her were changed, but the novelties exhi- 
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bited were commonly defects. She now ſaw 
that almoſt every thing was wrong, without often | 
ſeeing how it could be better; and frequently im- 
puted to the imperfection of art thoſe failures 

which were cauſed by the limitation of nature, 
For theſe practices, and who can wonder, the 
ery was raiſed againſt her from every quarter, and 
to hunt her down was generally determined. Every 
eye was watching for a fault, and every tongue 
was buſy to ſupply its ſhare of defamation. With 
the moſt unpolluted purity of mind, ſhe was cen- 
ſured as too free of favours, becauſe ſhe was not 
afraid to talk with men: with generous ſenſibi- 
lity of every human excellence, ſhe was thought 
cold or envious, becauſe ſhe would not ſcatter 
praiſe with undiſtinguiſhing profuſion : with ten- 

 derneſs that agonized at real miſery, ſhe was 
charged with delight in the pain of others, when | 
ſhe would not condole with thoſe whom ſhe knew }! 
to counterfeit affliftion. She derided falſe ap- 
rances of kindneſs and of pity, and was 
therefore avoided as an enemy to ſociety. - 
As ſhe ſeldom commended or cenfured but 
. with ſome limitations and exceptions, the world 


condemned her as indifferent to the good and 


bad; and becauſe ſhe was often doubttul where 
+ others were confident, ſhe was charged with laxity 
ol principles, while her days were diſtracted and 
her reſt broken by niceties of honour and ſcruples 
of — | SiS 13 
With all this Floretta made ſport at firſt, but in 
time grew weary of general hoſtility. . She would 
bave been content with a few friends, but no 
_ friendſhip was durable; it was the faſhion to de- 
ſert her, and with the faſhion what fideliry will 
contend ? She could have eaſily amuſed herſelf in 


n e 
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ſolitude, but that ſhe thought it mean to quit the 


* 


field to treachery and folly. . __ . SE 
_ Perſecution at length tired her conſtancy, and 
ſhe implored Lilinet to rid her of her wit: Lilinet 
complied apd walked up. the mountain, but was 
often forced to ftop and wait for her follower. 
When they came to the flinty fountain, Florttta 
filled a ſmall cup and ſlowly brought it to her lips, 
but the water was inſupportably bitter. She juſt - 
taſted it, and daſhing it to the ground, diluted * 
the bitterneſs at the fountain of alabaſter, and re- 
ſolved to keep her wit with all its, conſequences, 
Being now a wit for life, ſhe ſurveyed the va- 
rious conditions of mankind with ſuch ſuperiority 
of ſentiment, that ſhe found few diſtinctions to be 
envied or deſired, and therefore did not very ſoon. 
make another viſit to the fountain. At length, 
being alarmed by ſickneſs, ſhe reſolved to drink 
length of life from the golden cup. She returned 
elated and ſecure, for though the longevity ace 
qo was indeterminate, ſhe conſidered death as 
ar diſtant, and therefore ſuffered it not to intrude 
on her pleaſures. „ 1 5 
But length of life included not perpetual health. 
She felt herſelf continvally decaying, and ſaw the 
world fading about her, The delights of ker 
early days would delight no longer, and however 
widely ſhe extended her view, no new pleaſure. 
could be found; her friends, her enemies, her ad- 
mirers, her rivals, dropped one by one into the 
grave, and with thoſe who ſucceeded them ſhe had 
neither community of joys nor ſtrife of competi- 
tion. : | ER | - 
By this time ſhe began to doubt whether old 
age were not dangerous to viituez whether pain 


would not produce peeviſhneſs, and peeviſhneſs 
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—_— ir benevolence. She thought that the ſpec- 
tacle of life might be too long wr ay ao 
the vices which were often ſeen might raiſe leſs 
abhorrence; that reſolution might be ſapped by 
time, and let that virtue fink, which in its firmeſt 
Rate it had not without difficulty ſupported ; and 
that it was vain to delay the hour which muſt come 
at laſt, and might come at a time of leſs prepara- 
tion and greater imbecility, Nl 
Theſe thoughts led her to Lilinet, whom ſhe 
Accompanied to the flinty fountain; where, after 
a ſhort combat with herſelf, ſhe drank the bitter 
water. They walked back to the favourite buſh 
penſive and ſilent. And now, faid ſhe, accept my 
thanks for the laſt benefit that Floretta can re- 
ceive. Lady Lilinet dropped a tear, impreſſed 
upon her lips the final kiſs, and reſigned her, as 
ſhe reſigned Ferfelf, to the courſe of nature. 


f 


„„ 
SIR BERTRAND: A FRAGMENT. | 
| BY MISS „ 
_ Reed towards the woulds, hoping to croſs theſe 


proceeded half his journey, he was bewildered by W 
- the different tracks, and not being able, as far as | 
the eye could reach, to eſpy any object but the 
brown heath ſurrounding him, he was at length } 
quite uncertain which way he ſhould direct his 
courſe, Night overtook him in this fituation. | 


w=— After this adventure, Sir Bertrand turned his 
moors before the curfew,” But ere he had 
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centre. The injuries of Time were ftrongly mar- 


— 


a faint glimmering of light through the 1 
black clouds of a lowering ſky. Now and then 
ſhe ſuddenly emerged in full ſplendor from her 
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Tt was one of thoſe nights when the- mort” boa 
ick 


veil; and then inſtantly retired behind it, having 
juſt ſerved to give the forlorn Sir Bertrand a 
wide extended proſpect over the deſolate waſte. 
Hope and native courage a while urged him to 


puſfi forwards, but at length the increafing darke 
' neſs and fatigue of body and mind overcame him; 


he dreaded moving from the ground he ſtood on, 


for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and alighting 


from his horſe in deſpair, he threw himſelf on 
the ground. He had not long continued in that 

ſture when the ſullen toll of a diſtant bell ſtruck 

is ears—he ſtarted up, and turning toward the 
ſound diſcerned a dim twinkling light. Inftantly 
he ſeized his horſe's bridle, and with cautious 
ſteps advanced towards it. After a painful 


march he was ſtopt by a moated ditch ſurround- 
ing the place from whence the light- proceeded : 


and by a momentary glimpſe of moon-light he 


| had a full view of a large antique manſion, with dpd, 


turrets at the corners, and an ample porch in the 


ed on every thing about it. The root in ſeveral 
places was fallen in, the battlenents were half 


_ demoliſhed, and the windows broken and diſmant- 
led. A draw-bridge, with a ruinous gate- way 


at each end, led to the, court before the building 
He entered, and inſtantly the light, which pro- 
ceeded from a window in one of the turrets, gli« 


ded along and vaniſhed ; at the.ſame moment the 


moon ſunk beneath a black cloud, and the night 
was daiker than ever. All was ſilent Sir Ber- 


trand faſtened his a en a ſhed, and ap- 
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ching the houſe traverſcd its whole front with 


| Ee and ſlow footſteps— All was ftill as death— 
He looked in at the lower windows, but could 
not diſtinguiſh a ſingle object through the impe- 


netrable gloom. After a ſhort parley with him- 


ſelf, he entered the porch, and ſeizing a maſſy iron 


Enocker at the gate, lifted it up, and heſitating, 
at length firuck a loud ftroke. The noiſe re- 
founded through the whole manſion with hollow 
echoes, All was ſtill again——He repeated the 
ſtrokes more boldly and louder—another interval 


5 of ſilence enfued—A third time he knocked, and 


à third time all was ſtill. He then fell back to 
ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whether any 
light could be ſeen in the whole front It again 
appeared in the ſame place, and quickly glided 
away as before —at the ſame inſtant a deep ſullen 
toll ſounded from the turret. Sir Bertrand's heart 
made a fearful ſtop 


towards his ſteed - but ſhame ſtopt his flight; and 
urged by honour, and a reſiſtleſs deſire of finiſhin 
the adventure, he returned to the porch; an 
working up his ſoul to a full Readineſs of reſolu- 
tion, herew forth his ſword with one hand, and 
with the other lifted up the latch of the gate. 


The heavy door creaking upon its hinges, reſuc- 
tantly yielded to his hand—he applied his thoul- 


ders to it and forced it open he quitted it and 


ſept forward the door inftantly thut with 2 


thundering clap. Sr Bertrand's blood was chil- 


| led—he turned back to find the door, and it was | 


long ere his trembling hands could feize it—but 


his utmoſt ſtrength could not open it again. Af- 


ter ſeveral ineffectual attempts he looked behind 


him, and behclg, acroſs a hall, upon a large ſtair- | 
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| He was a while motionleſs; Ki 
then terror impelled him to make ſome haſty ſteps : 
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caſe, a = bluiſh flame which caſt a diſmal. 
leam of light around. He again ſummoned 
Forth his courage, and advanced towards it 
It retired. He came to the foot of the ſtairs, and 


after a moment's deliberation aſcended. He 


went ſlowly up, the flame retiring before him, Hi 
he came to a wide gallery—The flame proceeded 
along it, and he followed in filent horror, treads 


ing lightly, for the echoes of his footſteps ſtartled | 


him. It jed him to the foot of another ſtair-caſe, 
and then vaniſned At the fame mſtant another 
toll ſounded from the turret—Sir Bertrand felt it 
ſtrike upon his heart. He was now in total dark- 
neſs, and with his arms extended, began to al- 
cend the ſecond ftair=caſe. A dead cold hand 
met his left hand and firmly graſped it, drawing 
him foreibly forwards—he endeavoured to diſen- 


himſelf, but could not—he made a furious 


blow with his ſword, and inſtantly a loud fhriek 
Pierced his ears, and the dead hand was left 
powerleſs in his—He dropt it, and ruſhed for- 
ward with a ceſperate a ei The ſtairs were 
narrow and winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone. The 
ſtair· caſe grew narrower and narrower, and at 
length terminated in a low iron grate. Sir Ber- 
trand puſhed it open it led to an intricate wind- 
ing paſſage, juſt large enough to admit a perſon 
upon his hands and knees, A faint gltmmerin: 
of light ſerved to ſnew the nature of the place. 
Sir Bertrand entered -A deep hollow groan rę 
ſounded from a diſtance through the vault— He 
went forwards, and proceeding beyond the firſt 
turning, he diſcerned the ſame blue flame which 
had before conducted him. He followed it. The 
| vault, at length, 9 opened into a lefty 
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„ in the midſt of which a figure appeared, 
compleatly armed, thruſting forwards the bloody 
ſtump of an arm, with a terrible frown and mena« 
en, and brandiſhing a ſword in his hand, 
Sir undauntedly ſprung forwards z and 
aiming a fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly va- 

- nithed, letting fall a maſſy iron key, The flame 
now reſted upon a pair of ample folding-doors at 
the end of the gallery. Sir Bertrand went up to 

it, and applied the key to a brazen lock—with 
difficulty he turned the bolt—inftantly the doors 
flew e and diſcovered a large apartment, at 

'theen of which was a coffin refted upon a bier, 
with a taper burning on each fide of it. Along 
the room on both ſides were gigantic ſtatues of 
black marble, attired in the Mooriſh habit, and 
holding enormous ſabres in their right hands. 
'Each of them reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards, as the Knight entered; at the ſame 
moment the lid of the coffin flew open, and the 

bell tolled. The flame ftill glided forwards, and 

Sir Bertrand reſolutely followed, till he arrived 

within fix paces of the coffin. Suddenly, a lady {| 
in a ſhrowd and black veil roſe up in it, and ſtretch- 
ed out her arms towards him ; at the ſame time 
the ftatues claſhed their ſabres and adyanced. Sir 
Bertrand flew to the Lady and claſped her in his 
arms—ſhe threw up her veil and kiſſed his lips; 
and inſtantly the whole building ſhook as with an 
uake, and fell aſunder with a horrible 
craſh, Sir Bertrand was thrown into a ſudden 

trance, and on recovering, found himſelf on a 

velvet ſofa, in the moſt magnificent room he had 
ever ſeen, lighted with innumerable tapers, in 
_ Juſtres of pure cryſtal. A ſumptuous Lame 
was ſet in the middle, The doors opening to ſoft 
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muſic, a Lady of incomparable beauty, attired 
with amazing ſplendor, entered, ſurrounded by a 
troop of gay nymphs more fair than the Graces, 
— She advanced ta the Knight, and falling on her 
knees, thanked him as her deliverer. The nymphs 
laced a garland of laurel upon his head, and the 
ady led him by the hand to the banquet, and fat 
| beſide him. The nymphs placed themſelves at 
the table, and a numerous train of ſervants enter - 
| Ing, ſerved up the feaſt ; delicious muſic playing 
all the time. Sir Bertrand could not ſpeak for 
aſtoniſhment—he could only return their honours 
by courteous looks and geſtures. After the ban. 
quet was finiſhed, all retired but the Lady, who 
leading back the Knight to the fofa, addreſſed. 
him in theſe words — 
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| HISTORY of CYRILLO PADOVANO, |} 
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THE NOTED SLEEP-W 


_ >" "BY DR. 00LAthTn 3 
T has often been a queſtion in the Schools, |: ; 
Whether it be preferable to be a king by day, 
and a beggar — our dreams by night; or, in- 
verting the queſtion, a beggar by day, and a 
monarch while ſleeping ? It has been u wally de- 
cided, that the ſleeping monarch was the happieſt 
man, ſince he is ſuppoſed to enjoy all his happi- 
neſs without contamination; while the monarchy 
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in reality, feels the various inconveniencies that 
attend his ſtation. . 1 
However this may be, there are none ſure more 
miſerable than thoſe who enjoy neither ſituation 
with any degree of comfort, but feel all the in- 
conveniencies of want and poverty by day, while 
they find a repetition of their miſery in a dream. 
Of this kind was the famous Cyrillo Padovano, 
of whom a long life has been written; a man, if 
I may ſo expreis it, of a double character, who 
acted a very different part by night from what 
he profeſſed in the day. Cyrillo was a native of 
Padua in Italy, a little brown-complexioned 
man, and, while awake, remarkable for his ſim- 
plicity, probity, piety, and candour; but unfortu- 
nately for him, his dreams were of the ſtrongeſt 
kind, and ſeemed to'overturn the whole ſyſtem of 
waking morality; for he every night walked m 
his fleep, and upon ſuch occaſions was a thief, a 
robber, and a plunderer of the dead. 
The firſt remarkable exploit we are told of 
- Cyrillo was at the univerſity, where he ſhewed 
no great marks of afiiduity. Upon a certain 
occaſion his maſter ſet him a very long and dif- 
ficult exerciſe, which Cyrillo found it impoſſible, 
as he ſuppoſed, to execute. Depreſſed with this 
opinion, and in certain expectation of being cha- 
ſtiſed the next day, he went to bed quite dejected 
and uneaſy: but awaking in the morning, to 
his great ſurprize, he found his exerciſe compiete- 
Iy and perfectly finiſned, lying upon his table, 
and, ſtill more extraordinary written in his 
own hand. This information he communicated 
to his maſter when he gave up his taſk, who be- 
ing equally aſtoniſhed with him, reſolved to try him 
the next day with a longer and more difficult taſk, - 
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and to watch him at night when he. retired to reſt. 
Accordingly, Cyrillo was ſeen going to bed with 
great uneaſiraſs, and ſoon was heard to fleep 
profoundly; but this did not continue long; 
for in about an hour after he lay down, he got 
up, alighted his candle, and ſat down to ſtudy, 
where he completed his taſk as before. 

A mind like Cyrillo's, not naturally very 
ſtrong, and never at reſt, began when he arrived 
at manhood, to become gloomy, ſolicitous and de- 
ſponding. In conſequence of this turn of think= ' 
ing, he reſolved to leave the world, and turn Car- 

thuſian, which is the moſt rigorous of all the reli- 
ow orders Formed for a ſevere and abſtemious 
ife, he was here ſeen to ſet leſſons of piety to the 
whole Convent, and to ſhew that he deſerved the 
approbation as well of his fellows in ſecluſion as 
of the whole order, But this good fame did not 
laſt long; for it was ſoon found that Cyrille 
walked by night, and, as we are told of the fabled 
Penelope, undid in his ſleep all the good actions 
for which he had been celebrated by day. The 
_ firſt pranks he played were of a light nature, very 
little more than running about from chamber to 
chamber, and talking a little more looſely than 
became one of his profeſſed picty. As it is againſt 
the rules of the fraternity to confine any man by 
force to his cell, he was permitted in this manner 
to walk about; and though there was nothing 
very edifying in his ſleeping converſation, yet the 
Convent were content to overlook and pity his 
infirmities. | NES | 
Being carefully obſerved upon one of theſe oc- 
caſions, the following circumitances offered. One 
evening, having fallen afleep on his chair in his 
_ech. he continued ane for about an hour; 
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but then, turning about in tlie attitude of a liſtener, 
he laughed heartily at what he thought he heard 
ſpoken ; then ſnapping his fingers, to ſhew he 

id not value the {| r, he turned towards the 

next perſon, and made a ſign with his fingers as 
if he wanted ſnuff : not being ſupplied, he ſeemed 

—_— 3 lle diſconcerted ; and pulled out his own box, 

nnn which there being nothing, he ſcraped the inſide - 

2s if to find ſome; he next very carefully put up 
his box again; and looking round him wit 
great ſuſpicion, buttoned up the place of his frock 
where he kept it. In this manner he continued 
for ſome time immoveable ; but, without any 
ſeeming cauſe, fle into a moſt outrageous paſſion, 
in which he ſpared neither oaths nor execrations ; 
which ſo aftoniſhed and ſcandalized his brother 
Friars, that they left him to execrate alone. 
But it had been well if poor Cyrillo went no 
farther, nor driven his ſleeping extravagancies in- 
to guilt. One night he was perceived going very 
buſily up to the altar, and in a little beaufet be- 
neath to rummage with ſome degree of aſſiduity. 

It is ſuppoſed that he wiſhed to ſteal the plate which 

Was uſually depoſited there, but which had acci- 

- dentally been ſent off the day before to be cleaned, 
Diſappointed in this, he ſeemed to be extremely 
enraged ; but not caring to return to his cell emp- 
ty-handed, he claps on one of the official ſilk veſt- 
ments; and finding that he could carry ſtill more, 
he put on one or two more over each other; and 
thus cumbrouſly accoutred, he ftole off with a 
look of terror to his cell: there hiding his ills. 
got finery. beneath his matraſs, he laid himſelf 

don to continue his nap. Thoſe who had. 
=_ watched him during this interval, were willing ta 
9 ſee his manner of behaving the morning after. 


When Cyrillo awaked, he ſeemed at firſt a good 
deal ſurpriſed at the lump in the middle of his 


bed; and going to examine the cauſe, was ftill 


” 


more aſtoniſhed at the quantity of veſtments that 


were bundled there: he went among his fellows 


of the Convent, enquired how they came to be 


placed there, and learning the manner from them, 

nathing could exceed his penitence and contri- 

tion. . 
His laſt and greateſt project was conſidered of 


a ſtill more heinous nature. A Lady, who had 


long been a benefactor to the Convent, happening 
to die, was deſirous of being buried in the cloyſter, 
in a vault which ſhe had made for that purpoſe. 


It was there that ſhe was laid, adorned with much 


finery, and a part of her own jewels, of which 
ſhe had great abundance. The ſolemnity attend. 
ing her funeral was magnificent, the expences 
great, and the ſermon affecting. In all this pomp 
of grief, none ſeemed more aff: 

or ſet an example of ſincerer mortification. The 


Society conſidered the depoſition of their bene- 
factreſs among them as a very great honour, and 
maſſes in abundance were promiſed for her ſafety. 


But what was the amazement of the whole Con- 
vent the next day, when they found the vault in 


which ſhe was depolited broke open, the body _ 
mangled, her fingers, on which were ſome rings, 


cut off, and all her finery carried away. Eve 


28 in the Convent was ſhocked at ſuch bar- 
rity, and Cyrillo was one of the foremoſt in 
hs ſacrilege. However, ſhottly af- 
ter, on going to his cell, having occaſion to exa- 
mine under his matraſs, he there found that he 
alone was the guiltleſs plunderer. The Convent 


condemning 


Vas ſoon made acquainted with his misfortune; 


3 
1 


ed than Cyrillo, 
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and at the requeſt of the fraternity he 
was rem to another monaſtery, where the 
Prior had a power, by right, of confining his con- 
ventuals. Thus debarred from doing miſchief, 
Cyrillo led the remainder of his life in piety and 
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INGRATITUDE PUNISHED. + 


AN EASTERN TALE. 
% 
HH that's ungrateful has no fault but one, 


| All other crimes may paſs for virtues in him. 
| Ky 5 YOUNG... 


\DERVISE, venerable by his age, fell ill in 
the houſe of a woman who had been long a wi- 
dow, and lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs of 
Balſora. He was ſo touched with the care aad 

aal with which ſhe aſſiſted him, that at his de- 

—— pr he ſaid to her, I have, remarked that you 

- have wherewith to ſubſiſt alone, but thit you 
have not ſubſiſtence enough to ſhare it with your 
only ſon, the young Abdallah. If you will truſt 
him to my care, I will endeavour to acknowledge, 
in his perſon, the obligations I have to you for 
your care of me. The good woman received this 
propoſal with joy; and the Derviſe departed with 
the young man, advertiſing her, that they muſt 

orm a journey which would laſt near two 
years. As they travelled, he kept him in affluence, 
gave him excellent inſtructions, cured him of a 
dangerous diſeaſe with which he was attacked: 
in fine, he toole ths-ſajne care of him, as it he hade 
been his own fon. Abdallah a hundred times 
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teſtified his gratitude to han for all his bounties 
but the old man always anſwered, ** My ſon, it is 
by actions that gratitude is proved; we ihall fee' 
in a proper time and place, whether you are ſo 
grateful as you pretend.” : o b 
Ona day, as they continued their travels, they 
found themſelves in a ſolitary place, and the 
Derviſe ſaid to Abdallah, * My fon, we are now - 
at the end of our journey; I ſhall employ my 
prayers to obtain from heaven, that the -eart} 
may open and make an entrance wide enough to 
permit thee to deſcend into a place, where thou 
wilt find one of the greateſt treaſures that the Þ} 
Garth incloſes in her bowels. Haſt thou courage #Þ 
to deſcend into this ſubterraneous vault ?” c n- 
tinued he. Abdallah ſwore to him, he might de- 
pend upon his obedience and zeal, Then the 
Derviſ lighted a ſmall fire, into which he caſt a 
perfume; he read and prayed for ſome moments, 
after which the earth opened, and the Derviſe (aid 
to -him,—** Thou may*ſt now enter, my dear 
Abdallah; remember that this is in thy power io 
do me a great ſervice; and that it is, perhaps, the _J 
only opportunity thou canſt ever have of teſtifying - _ i 
to me that thou art not ungrateful : do not let 
thy{elf be dazzled by all the riches thou wilt find 
there; think only of ſeizing upon an iron candle- 
' ſtick with twelve branches, which thou wilt End 
_ Cloſe to a door, that is abſolutely neceſſary to mez 
come up imm adiately, and bring it to me. =: 
Abdallah promiſed every thing, and deſcended 
boldly into the vault, But forgetting what had © 
been expreſsly recommended to him, whilit he was 
filing his veſt and his boſom with gold and jewels, 
Which this ſubterraneous vault incloſed in prodi- 
ius heaps, the opening by which he entered 
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cloſed of itſelf. He had, however, preſence of | 
mind enough to ſeize upon the iron candleſtick, |} 
which the Derviſe had fo ſtrongly recommended 
to him; and though the ſituation he was in was 
very terrible, he did not abandon himſelf to de- 
ſpair; and thinking only in what manner he 
uld get out of a place which might become 
his grave, he apprehended that the vault had 
+ Cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the or- 
der of the Derviſe; he recalled to his memory the | 
care and goodneſs he had loaded him with; re- 
ched himſelf with his ingratitude, and finiſhed i 
is meditation by humbling himſelf before God. 
At length, after much pains and inquietude, he 
was fortunate enouvgh'to find a narrow paſſage 
which led him out of this obſcue cave; though it 
was not till he had followed it a conſiderable way, 
that he perceived a ſmall opening covered with 
briars and thorns, through which he returned to 
the light of the ſun. He looked on all ſides, to ſee 
if he could perceive the Derviſe, but in vain ; he 
deſigned to deliver. him the iron candleftick he fo 
much wiſhed for, and formed a deſign of quit- 
ting him, being rich enough with what he had 
taken out of the cavern, to live in affluence with- 
out his aſſiſtance, 8 7 
Not perceiving the Derviſe, nor remerfibering - 
any of the places through which he had paſſect, 
he went on as fortune dire&ed him, and was 
extremely aftoniſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to 
his mother's houſe, which he imagined he was at 
a great diſtance from. She 5 enquired 
after the holy Derviſe. Abdallah told her frank- 
ly what had happened to him, and the danger he 
had run to ſatisfy his unreaſonable deſires; he 
afterwards ſhewed her the riches with which he 
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was loaded. His mother concluded, upon the 
ſight of them, that the Derviſe only deſigned to 

make trial of his courage and obedience, and that 
they ought to make uſe of the happineſs which 


fortune had preſented - to them; adding, that = 


doubtleſs ſuch was the intention of the holy Der- 
viſe, Whilſt they contemplated upon theſe trea« 
ſures with avidity ; whilſt they were dazzled with 
the luſtre of them, and formed a thouſand pro- 
jets in conſequence of them, they all vaniſhed 
away before their eyes. It was then that Abdal- 
lan fincerely reproached himſelf for his ingrati- 
tude and diſobedience ; and, perceiving that the 
iron candleſtick had reſiſted the inchantment, or 
rather the juſt puniſhment which thoſe deſerve 
who do not execute what they promiſe, he ſaid, 
proftrating himſelf,.— What has happened to 
me is juſt ; I have loſt what I had no deſign to re- 
ſtore, and the candleſtick which I intended to de- 
liver to the-Derviſe, remains with me: It is a 
proof that it rightly belongs to him, and that 
the reſt was unjuſtly acquired.“ As he finiſhed _ 
theſe words, he placed the candleſtick in the midſt 
of their little houſe. _ „ 5 
When the night was come, without refleAing 
upon it, he placed the light in the candleſtick. 
Immediately they ſaw a Derviſe appear, who 
turned round for an hour, and diſappeared, after 
having thrown them an aſper. The candleſtick 
had twelve branches, Abdallah, who was medi. 
tating all the day upon what he had ſeen the 
night before, was willing to know what would 
happen the next night, if he put a light in each of 
them; he did fo, and twelve Derviſes appeared 
that inſtant; they turned round alſo for an hour, 
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peared. He repeated everyday the ſame ceremony, 
which had always the ns — but he could 
never make it ſucceed more than once in twenty. | 
four hours. This trifling tum was enough to 
make his mother and himſelf ſubſiſt tolerably : Wl 
there was a time when they would have deſired no 
more to be happy; but it was not conſiderable 
enough to change their fortune. It is always dan- 8 
ous for the imagination to be fixed upon the 

idea of riches. The ſight of what he believed he 
ſhould poſſeſs; the e ere he had formed for the 1 

| . 


employment of it; all theſe things had left ſuch 
profound traces in the mind of Abdallah, that no- 
thing could efface them. Therefore, ſeeing the 
mall advantage he drew from the candleſtick, he 
reſolved to carry it back to the Derviſe, in hopes 
_ that he might obtain of him the treaſure he had | 
feen, or at leaſt find again the riches which had 
vaniſhed from their fight, by reſtoring to him a 
thing for which he teſtified fo earneſt a defire. 
He was ſo fortunate as to remember his name, 
and that of the city where he inhabited. He de. 
therefore immediately for Magrebi, carry- 
ing with him his candleſtick, which he lighted 
every night, and by that means furniſhed himſelf | 
with what was neceſſary on the road, without be- 
ing obliged to implore the aſſiſtance and comꝑaſ- 
ſion of the faithful. When he arrived at Ma- 
grebi, his firſt care was to enquire in what houſe, 
or in what convent, Abounadar lodged: he was 
© well known that every body told him his ha- 
bitation. He repaired thither directly, and found 
fifty porters who kept the gate of his houſe, having 
each a ſtaff with a of gold in their hands : 
the court of his palace was filled with ſlaves and 
domeſtics ; in fine, the reſidence of a prince could 
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not expoſe to view ter magnificence. Ab- 
dallah, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration, 
feared to proceed. Certainly, thought he, I either 

explained myſelf wrong, or thoſe to whom I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf, deſigned to make a jeſt of me, be- 
cauſe I was a ſtranger : this is not the habitation 
of a Derviſe; it is that of a King. He was in 
this embarraſſment, when a man approached him, 
and ſaid to him, Abdallah, thou art welcome; 
my maſter, Abounadar, has long expected thee.” 
He then conducted him to an agreeable and mag- 

nificent pavillion, where the Derviſe was ſeated, 
Abdallah, ſtruck with the riches which he beheld 
on all ſides, would have proſtrated himſelf at his 
feet, but Abounadar prevented him, and inter- 
rupted him when he would have made a merit of 
the candleſtick, which he preſented to him. 

« Thou art but an ungrateful wretch, ſaid he to 

him: doſt thou imagine thou canſt impoſe upon 
me? I am not ignorant of any one of thy 


R thoughts; and if thou hadit known the value of 


this candleſtick, thou wouldſt never have brought _ 
it to me; I will make thee ſenſible of its true 
uſe.” Immediately he placed a light in each of its 
branches; and when the twelve Derviſes had tbrn=- 
ed round for ſome time, Abounadar gave each 
of them a blow with a cane, and in a moment 
they were converted into twelve heaps of ſequins, 
diamonds, and other precious ſtones. This, ſaid 
he, is the proper uſe to be made of this marvel. 
lous candleſticx. As to me, I never deſired it, 
but to place it in my cabinet, as a taliſman com- 
poſed by a ſage whom I revere, and am pleaſed to 
expoſe it ſometimes to thoſe who come to viſit me: 


and to prove to thee, added he, that curioſity 


was the only W my ſrarch for it, here 
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are the keys of my magazines, open them, and 


chou ſhalt judge of my riches ; thou ſhalt tell me 
whicther the moſt inſatiable miſer would not be ta. 
tisfied with them. Abdallah obeyed him, and 
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examined twelve magazines of great extent, ſo full 


of all manner of riches, that he .could not diſtin. Y 
guiſh what merited his admiration moſt ; they all 


deſerved it, and produced new deſires. The re. 


gret of having reſtored the candleftick, and that 
of not having found but the uſe of it, pierced the 


heart of Abdallah. Abounadar ſeemed not to 


perceive it: on the contrary, he loaded him with | 


carefles, kept him ſome days in his houſe, and 0 


' commanded him to be treated as himſelf, When 
he was at the eve of the day which he had fixed 


for his departure, he ſaid to him, Abdallah, 
my ſon, I believe, by what has happened to thee, Wl 
of the frightful vice of ingra- 

titude ; however, I owe thee a mark of my af- 
fection, for having undertaken fo long a journey, 
with a view of bringing me the thing I had de- 

_ fired; thou may'{ depart, I ſhall detain thee no 
longer. Thou ſhalt find to-morrow, at the gate 


thou art corrected 


of my palace, one of my horſes to carry thee; 


F make thee a preſent of it, as well as of a ſlave, | 


who ſhall conduct thee to thy houſe; and two 
camels loaded with gold and jewels, which thou 
ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my treaſures. Ab- 
dallah ſaid to him all that a heart ſenſible to ava- 
rice could expreſs, when its paſſion was ſatisfied, 
and went to lie down till the morning arrived 
which was fixed for his departure. 

ow night he was ftill agitated, without 


Durin 
| being ab 
ſtick, and what it had produced. I had it, ſaid 


be, ſo long in my power; Abounadar, without 
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e to think of any thing but the candle- 
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me, had never been the poſſeſſor of it: What | 
riſks did I not run in the ſubterraneous vault > 
Why does he now poſſeſs this treaſure of trea- 
ſures? Becauſe I had the probity, or rather the 
folly to bring it back to him: He profits by my 
labour, and the danger I have incurred in ſo long 
a journey, And what does he give me in return ? 
Two camels loaded with gold and jewels; in one 
moment the candleſtick will furniſh him with ten 
times as much. It is Abounadar who is un- 
grateful : What wrong ſhall I do him in taking 
this candleftick ? None certainly; for he is rich: 
And what do I poſleſs ?** Theſe ideas determined 
him, at length, to make all poſſible attempts to 
ſeize upon the candleſtick. The thing was not 
difficult, Abounadar having truſted him with the 
keys of his magazines. e knew where the 
candleſtick was placed; he ſeized upon it, hid it 
in the bottom of one of the ſacks, which he filled 
= with pieces of gold and other riches which he was 
allowed to take, and loaded it, as well as the reſt, 
upon his camels, He had no other eagerneſs 
now than for his departure; and after having 
haſtily bid adieu to the generous Abounadar, he- 
delivered him his keys, and departed with his 
horſe, and ſlave, and two camels, _ „ 
When he was ſome days jou from Bal ora, 
he ſold his ſlave, reſolving not to have a witneſs 
of his former poverty, nor of the ſource of his 
preſent riches. He bought another, and arrived, 
without any obſtacle, at his mother's, whom he 
would ſcarce look upon, ſo much was he taken 
up with his treaſure, His firſt care was to place 
the loads of his camels, . and the candleſtick, in 
the moſt private room of the houſe; and in his 
impatience to: feed 1 72 with his great opu - 
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lence, he placed lights immediately in the candle. 


Nick : the twelve Derviſes appearing, he gave each 2 


of them a blow with a cane with all his ſtrength, 
Jeſt he ſhould be failing in the laws of the Talil- 
man: but he had not remarked, that Abouna- 
dar, when he ſtruck them, had the cane in his 
eft hand. Abdallah, by a natural motion, made 
ule of his right; and the Derviſes, inſtead of be- 
coming heaps of riches, immediately drew from 
beneath their robes each a formidable club, with 
which they ſtruck him ſo hard- and fo long, that 


they left him almoſt dead, and diſappeared, car- 


rying with them all his treaſure, the camels, the 
horſe, the ſlave, and the candleftick. 


Thus was Abdallah puniſhed by poverty, and 


almoſt by death, for his unreaſon2ble ambition, 

which perhaps might have been pardonable, if it 

had not been accompanied by an ingratitude as 

wicked as it was audacious, fince be had not ſo 

much as the reſource of being able to conceal his 

perfidies from the tco piercing eyes of his bene - 
| RS: 
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HUMANITY: 
"THE STORY OF LE FEYRE: 


BY STERNE. 


17 was ſome time in the ſummer of that year in 

which Dendermond was taken by the Allies, 
which was about ſeven years 3 my father 
came into the country, and about as many after 
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the time that my uncle Toby and Trim had 
privately decamped from my father's houſe in 
town, in order to lay ſome of the fineſt ſieges to 
ſome of the * fineſt fortified cities in Europe 
when my uncle Toby was one evening I, 
his ſupper, with Trim fitting behind him at a {mal 5 
ſideboard; the landlord of a little inn in the vil- 
lage came into the parlour with an empty phial in 
his hand to beg a glaſs or two of ſack: Tis for 
a poor gentleman, I think, of the army, ſaid 
the landlord, 5 has been taken ill at my houſe 
four days ago, and has never held up his head 
ſince, or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till juſt 
now, that he has a fancy for a glaſs of ſack and 
a thin toaſt. I think, lays he, tak ing his hand 
from his forehead, it would comfort me.— | 

——]f I could neither beg, bortow, nor buy 
ſuch a thing, —added the landlord, -I would al- 
molt ſteal it for the poor gentleman, he is ſo ill. 


Il hope in God he will ſtill mend, continued 


= he—we are all of us concerned for him. 
= Thou art a good-natured ſou], I will anfwer _ 


for thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thou ſhalt 
drink the poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of 
ſack thyle!f,—and take a couple of bottles, with 
my ſervice, and tell him he is heattily welcome to 
Gy „and to a dozen more if they will do him 
Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord ſhut the door, he is a very com- 
paſſionate fellow. Trim, — yet I cannot help en- 
tertaining an high opinion of his gueſt too; there 
muſt be ſomething more than common in him, 
that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould win ſo much upon 
the affections of his heft And of his whole 
family, added the corpoial, for they are all con» 
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cerned for him. Step after him, ſaid my uncle 
Toby,—do, Trim,—and aſk if he knows his name. 
l have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the land. 
lord, coming back into the parlour with the cor- 
poral, but I can aſk his ſon again.—Has he a 
fon with him then? ſaid my uncle Toby.— A ä 
boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age ;—but the poor creature has 
taſted almoſt as little as his father; he does no- 
thing but mourn and lament for him night and 
day; — he has not ſtirred from the bed-ſide 
theſe two days. | = 
My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, | 
and thruſt his plate from before him, as the land. 
lord gave him the account; and Trim, without 
being ordered, took away without ſaying one 
word, and in a few minutes after brought him 
nis pipe and tobacco. | 
Ta in the room a little, ſays my uncle 
Trim !—ſfaid my uncle Toby, after he had 
5. >= his pipe, and ſmoked about a dozen 


iffs—Trim came in front of his maſter and 
made his bow; my uncle Toby ſmoked on, and 
faid no more. Corporal ! ſaid my uncle Toby kl 


the corporal made his bow. My uncle Toby 
proc no farther, but finiſhed his pipe. | 
Trim !—ſfaid my uncle Toby, I have a pro- 
gect in my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping 
- myſelf up warm in wy roquelaure, and paying a 

viſit to this poor gentleman.——Your honour's 
 roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not once 
been had on, ſince the night before your honour 
received your wound, when we mounted guard in 
the trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ;— 
and beſides it is fo cold and rainy a night, that 


Y ; | _ what with the roquelaure, and what with tre | 
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weather, twill be enough to give your honour 
your death, and bring on your honour's torment 
in your groin. I fear ſo, replied my uncle Toby; 
but I am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the 
account the landlord has given me.— I wiſh I 
had not known ſo much of this affair, - added my 
uncle Toby,—or that I had known more of it 
Hor ſhall we manage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe 
Four honour, to me, quoth the corporal :>—PIt 
take my hat and ſtick, and go to the houſe and 
reconnoitre, and act accordingly z and I will bring 
your honour a full account in an hour. Thou 
ſnalt go, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, and here's 
ga ſhilling for thee to drink with his ſervant...— 
I ſhall get it all out of him, ſaid the corporal, 
ſhutting the door. | 4 
My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; and had 
it not been that he now and then wandered from 
the point, with conſidering whether it was not full 
as well to have the curtain of the tennaile a 
| ſtraight line, as a crooked one, —he might be 
ſaid to have thought of nothing elſe but poor Le 
Fevre and his boy the whole time he ſmoked it. 
4 It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked tho 
ca ches out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim re- 
turned from the inn, and gave him the following 
account, | | | 1 | TS 
I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 
able to bring back your honour any kind of in- 
telligence concerning the poor ſick lieutenant Ie 
he in the army then? ſaid my uncle ToD 
He is, ſaid the corporal—— And in what regi- 
ment? ſaid my uncle Toby—=--Pl tell your 
honour, replied the corporal, every thing ſtraight 
forwards, as I learnt it.—— Then Trim, I'll. 
Tl fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and : 
not interrupt thee till thou haſt done; fo fit down 
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at thy eaſe, Trim, in the window-ſeat, andibegin 
thy ftory again. The corporal made his old 
bow, which generally ſpoke as plain as a bow | 
could ſpeak it Your honour is good :”— 
And having done that, he fat down as he was or- 
dered,—and begun the ſtory to my uncle Toby 
over again in pret 8 the ſame words. "I 
I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being 
able to bring back any intelligence to your ho- 
'Doux about the lieutenant and his ſon ; for when 
Taffed where his ſervant was, from whom I made 
myſelf-fure of knowing every thing which was 
proper to be aſked, —That's a right diſtinftion, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle T oby—I was anſwered, an" 
| _—_ your honour, that he had no ſervant with 
im ;—that he had come to the. inn with hired 
horſes, which, upon finding himſelf unable to 
proceed, (to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had 
diſmiſſed the morning after he came.—— If I 
get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe 
to his ſon to pay the man,—we can hire horſes 
from hence——But alas! the poor gentleman 
will never from hence, ſaid the landlady to 
me, — for I heard the death-watch all night long; 
—and when he dies, the youth, his ſon, will cer- 
tainly die with him; for he is broken-hearted al- 
ready, — Pe 
I was hearing this account, continued the cor- 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, to 
order the thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of :—But 
I will do it for my father mylelf, ſaid the youth. 
Pray let me ſave you the trouble, young gen- 
tleman, faid I, raking up a fork for the purpoſe, . 
and offering him my chair to fit down upon by 
the fire, whilſt I did it, —T believe, fir, ſaid he, 
very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt mylelf.— 


- 


1 matter with me, an' pleaſe your honour ?—Nothi 
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1 poral, had ſo great a mind to my dinner, as I had 


hleartily welcome to it. He made a very low 
bo, (which was meant to ** honour) but no 


= r ] AO. nr % — agi*T : 


— 


J am ſure, ſaid I, his honour will not like the 
toaſt the worſe for being toaſted by an old fol- 

dier. The youth took hold of my hand, and 
inſtantly burſt into tears. Poor youth ! ſaid 
my uncle Toby, —he has been bred up from an 
infant in the army, and the name of a ſoldier, 
Trim, ſounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend; — I wiſh I had him here. on 4 
I never in the longeſt march, ſaid the cor- 


to cry with him for company: What could be the 


in the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing 
his noſe, —but that thou art a good-natured fel= 
low. | Or Pt. | 5 
When I gave him the toaſt, continued the cor- 
poral, I thought it was proper to tell him I was Cap- 
tain Shandy's ſervant, and that your honour (tho? 
a ftranger) was extremely concerned for his fa- 
ther ;z—and that if there was any thing in your 
houſe or cellar—(And thou mightꝰſt have added 
my purſe too, ſaid my uncle Toby) —he was 


anſwer, —for his heart was full—ſo he went up 
ſtairs with the toaſt, I warrant you, my dear, 
ſaid I, as I opened the kitchen door, your father 
will be well again. Mr Yorick's curate was 
ſmoaking a pipe by the kitchen fire, - but ſaid 
not a word good or bad to comfort the youth. — 
I thought it was wrong, added the corporal——L 
think to too, ſaid my uncle Toby. 5 
When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs of 
ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, and 
ſent down into the kitchen, to let me know, that , 
in about ten minutes he ſhould be glad if I would 
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| Rep up ſtairs. I believe, ſaid the landlord, he |: 
is going to ſay his prayers, for there was a book '* 
Jaid upon the chair by his bed-fide, and as I ſhut '* 
the door, I ſaw his ſon take up a cuſhion. — 5 
I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentle. 
men of the army, Mr Trim, never ſaid your . 
rayers at all.—— I heard the poor gentleman 
hy his prayers laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very 7 
devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not 
Have believed it. Are you ſure of it? replied |* 
me curate.—-—A ſoldier, an* pleaſe your reve. Þ* 
rence, ſaid I, prays as often (of his own accord) 
as a parſon ;——and when he is fighting for his 
king, and for his own life, and for his honour W 
too, he has the moſt reaſon to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world. — Twas well faid of 
thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. — But when a 
Toldier, ſaid I, an' pleaſe your reverence, has been 
ſtanding for twelve hours together in the trenches, Wi 
up to his knees in cold water,—or engaged, ſaid 
I, for months together in long and dangerous We 
marches ; harrafled, perhaps, in his rear to- day; 
ing others to-morrow z—=detached here; 
countermanded there; —reſting this night upon 
his arms; — beat up in his ſhirt the next; - be- 
numbed in his joints ; perhaps without ſtraw in his 
tent to kneel on; —he muſt ſay his yes how Was 
and when he can,.—I believe, ſaid | ,—for I 4 1 
was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputation 
of the army,—I believe, an't pleaſe your reve- 
rence, ſaid I, that when a ſoldier gets time to 
pray, he prays as heartily as a 1 8 
not with alf his fuſs and hypocriſy, —Thou 
ſhould'f not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, for God only knows who is a hypocrite, 
and who is not: At the great and general re· 
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view of us all, corporal, at the day of judgment, 
(and not till then)—it will be ſeen who has done 


their duties in this world, —and who has not; 
and we ſhall be advanced, Trim, accordingly. 


II hope we ſhall, ſaid Trimg——It is in t 


WF Scripture, ſaid my uncle Toby; and 1 will ſhew 
Mit thee to-morrow : 
may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good 
and juſt a governor of the world, that if we have 

but done our duties in it, —it will never be en- 

XX quired into, whether we have done them in a red 
coat or a black one. I hope not, ſaid the cor- 


poral. But go on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
bwith thy ſtory. þ 8 1 | 
When I went up, continued the corporal, into 


the lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the 


expiration of the ten minutes, —he was lying in 


| £ his bed with his head raiſed upon his hand, with 


his elbow upon the. pillow, and a clean white 


cambric handkerchief beſide it: The youth 
vas juſt ſtooping down to take up the cuſhion, 
upon which I ſuppoſed he had been kneeling 
the book was lid 
in taking up the cuſhion with one hand, he 
reached out his other to take it away at the ſame 
time. 
llieutenant. f 


upon the bed, —and as he roſe, 


Let it remain there, my dear, ſaid the 


He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had 
gs walked up cloſe to his bed-fide : If you are 
Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt pre- 


WE fent my thanks to your maſter, with my little 
AE boy's thanks along with therh, for his courteſy 


: to me.—-—[If he was of Leven's—ſaid or 
I told him your honour wa 
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In the mean time we 
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1 with him in Flanders, and remember him — but 
tts moſt likely, as 1 had fiot the honour of any 
acquaintance with him, that he knows nothing of 


me. You will tell him, however, that the per- 
ſon his good- nature has laid under obligations to 
him, is one Le Fevre, a licutenant in Angus's 
But he knows me not,—1aid he, a ſecond time, 
Poſhbly he may my ſtory—added he. 
— Pray tell the captain, I was the enſign at Breda, 
whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately killed with a 
muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay in my.arms in my tent. 
II remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe your ho- 
nour, ſaid I, very well. Do you ſo ? ſaid he, 
wiping his eyes with his handkerchief—then well 
may I. In ſaying this, he drew a little ring out 


of his boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black rib- 


bon about his neck, and kiſſed it twice. Here, 
Billy, ſaid he, the boy flew acroſs the room to 


| the bed-ſide,—and falling down upon his knee, 
took the ring in his hand, and kiſſed it too, — then 
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kiſſed his father, and fat down upon the bed and 


wept. x ; 

| Toth, ſaid my uncle Toby with a deep ſigh, 

——] with, Trim, I was aſleep, | 
Your honovr, replied the corporal, is too much 

concerned : 

glaſs of ſack to your pipe? Do, Trim, ſaid my 

uncle Toby. | . 


I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing again, | 


the tory of the enſign and his wife, with a circum. 


ſtance his modeſty omitted ;—and particularly 
well that he, as well as ſhe, upon ſome account or 
other, (I forget what) was univerſally pitied by 
the whole regiment; — but finiſh the ftory thou 
art upon. "Tis finiſh'd already, ſaid the cor- 
e <a, could ftay no longer, — ſo wiſhed his 
Lonour a good night. Young Le Fevre roſe from 


ſhall I pour your honour out a 
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off the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs; 
and as we went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland, and were on the route to join 
the regiment in Flanders——But alas! ſaid the 
corporal,—the lieutenant's laſt day's march is 
over. Then what is to become of his poor boy? 
cried my uncle Toby. e CY 
It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, 
though I tell it only for the ſake of thoſe, who, 
when cooped in betwixt a natural and a poſitive 
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law, know not for their ſouls, which way in the 


world to turn themſe ves ——that notwithſtand- 
ing my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that 
time in carrying on the ſiege of Dendermond, 
parallel with the allies, who preſſed theirs on ſo 
vigorouſly, that they ſcarce allowed him time to 
get his dinner——that nevertheleſs he gave up 

endermond, though he had already made a 
lodgment upon the counterſcarp, and bent his 


whole thoughts towards the private diſtreſſes at 


the inn; and, except that he ordered the garden- 
yo to be bolted up, by which he might be ſaid to 
ve turned the ſiege of Dendermond into a 
blockade, —he left Dendermond to itielf,—to be 
reli:ved or not by the French king, as the French 
king thought good; and only confidered how he 
rang ſhould relieve the poor lieutenant and his 
On. wm, | 5 N . 
—— That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
friendleſs, ſhall recompenſe thee for this. $2, 
Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my uncle 
Toby to the corporal, as he was putting him to 
bed,——and I will tell thee in what, Trim. 
In the firſt place, when thou madeſt an offer of : 


my ſervices to Le Fevre,——as ſickneſs and tra- 


velling are both * and thou knoweſt he 
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| was but a poor lieutenant, with a ſon to, ſubſiſt 
nas well as himſelf out of his pay, that thou 


didſt not make an offer to him of my purſe; be- 


cauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, 
be had been as welcome to it as myſelf.Vour 


honour knows, ſaid the corporal, I had no orders, 

| True, quoth my uncle Toby, thou didſt 
very right, Trim, as a ſoldier, - but certainly 
very wrong as a man. . | 
In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou haſt 
the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby, —— 


when thou offeredſt him whatever was in my houſe, 


thou ſhoulait have offered him my houſe too: 


——A. iick brother-ofticer ſhould have the beſt 


uarters, Trim, and if we had him with us—we 
could tend and look to him. Thou art an ex- 
cellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, —— and what with 
thy care of him, and the old woman's, and his 
hoy's, and mine together, we might recruit him 
again at once, and ſet him upon his legs. 
In a fortnight or three weeks, added my 
uncle Toby, ſmiling, —-he might march.——He 
will never march, an' pleaſe your honour, in 
this world, ſaid the corporal. ——He will march, 


- 


faid my uncle Toby, riſing up from the-fide of 


the bed, with one ſhoe off. An' pleaſe your 


honour, ſaid the corporal, he will never march 


but to his grave.——He ſhall march, cried my 
uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a ſhoe 


on, though without advancing an inch, —he ſhall 


march to his regiment, —— lie cannot ſtand it, 


ſaid the a rn . _—— He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid 
Joby. 


my uncle He'll drop at laſt, ſaid the 
corporal, and what will become of his boy ?—— 
He ſhall not drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly, 
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my uncle Toby. 


it in 


it out for ever. | : 
My uncle Toby went to his bureau. put 


his purſe into his breeches pocket, and having or- 
dered the corporal to go 1870 in tiie morning for 


a phyſician, — he went to bed and fell aſleep. 


ry 


The ſun looked bright the morning after, to | 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his 


afflicted ſon's ; the hand of death preſſed heavy 


upon his eye-lids,—and hardly could the wheel at 
| the ciſtern turn round its circle, —when my uncle 
Toby, who had roſe up an hour before his wonted 


time, entered the lieutenant's room, and without 


preface or apology, ſat himſcif down upon the 
chair, by the bed-fide, and independently of all 
modes and cuſtoms opened the curtain in the man- 
ner an old friend and brother- officer would have 
done it, and aſked him how he did, — how he had 
reſted' in the night, - what was his complaint, 
where was his pain, —and what he could do to 
help him? 


and without- giving him time to 
anſwer any one of the enquiries, went on and 
told him of the little plan which he had been con- 


certing with the corporal the night before for 


Lou ſhall go home directly, Le Fevre, ſaid 


T 
- 


my uncle Toby, to my houſe, and we'll ſend for 


a doctor to ſee what's the matter, - and well have 


an. apothecary,—and the corporal ſhall be uhr 3 
nurſe; and I'll be your ſervant, Le Fevre. + 


WF 
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| faid Trim, maintaining his point, ——the por 
foul will die: He ſhall not die, by G, cried 


EU be accuſing ſpirit which flew up to hea» = 
yen's chancery with the oath, bluſh'd as he gave 
and the recording angel as he wrote it 


down, dropp'd a tear upon the word, and blotted 
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was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby,— 


oe the effect of familiarity, but the cauſe of it, 
- —which let you at once into his ſoul, and ſhewed 
you the goodneſs of his nature: to this, there was 


ſomething in his looks, and voice, and manner, 
fuperadded, which eternally beckoned to the un- 
e to come and take ſhelter under him; ſo 


that before my uncle Toby had half finiſhed the 


kind offers he — OE to the father, had the 
ſon inſenſibly cloſe to his knees, and had 

alt of his coat, and was pul- 
ling it towards him. The blood and ſpirics 
of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and flow 


within him, and were retreating to their laft ci- 


tadel, the heart,—rallied back,—the film forſook 


| his eyes for a moment, —he looked up wiſhfully 


in my uncle Toby's face,—then caft a look upon 


| : - his boy,—and that ligament, fine as it was, —was 


Nature inftantly ebb'd again, —the film re- 


turned to its place, the pulſe fluttered—— 


on——throbb'd———tftopp'd 


aguin——moved——ſtopp'd——ſhall I go on? 


— 
FOCKTITUDS 
OR THE 


STORY, OF A DISABLED SOLDIER. 


BY vn GOLDS MIT f. 


No obſervation is more common, and at the 
fame time more true, than That one-half 


. ofthe world are ignorant how the other half lives, | 
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The misfortunes of the great are held up to en- 
gage our attention; are enlarged upon in tones of 
declamation; and the world is called upon to 
gaze at the noble ſufferers: the great, under the 
preſſure of calamity, are conſcious of feveral others 
ſympathizing with their diſtreſs; and have, at 
once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 
: There is nothing magnanimous in bearing mis- 
| fortunes with fortitude, when the whole world is 


looking on: men in ſuch circumſtances will act 


bravely even from motives of vanity ; but he 
who, in the vale of obſcurity, can brave adverſity; 
who without friends to encourage, acquaintances 
to pity, or even without hope to alleviate his mis- 
fortunes, can behave with tranquility and indif- 
rerence, is truly great: whether peaſant or cour- 


tier, he deſerves admiration, and ſhould be held = 


up for our imitation and reſpect. 

While the ſlighteſt inconveniencies of the great 
are magnified into calamities; while tragedy 
mouths out their ſufferings in all the ſtrains of 
eloquence, the miſeries of the poor are entire 
diſregarded z and yet ſome of the lower ranks of 
people undergo more real hardſhips in one day - 
than thoſe of a more exalted ſtation ſuffer in their 
whole lives. It is inconceivable what difficulties * 
the meaneſt of our common ſailors and ſoldiers 
endure without murmuring or regret ; without 
paſſionately declaiming againſt - Providence, or 


calling their fellows to be gazers on their iutre- 


pidity. Every day is to them a day of miſery, and 
yet they emertaly their hard fate without repin- 
With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a 


Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain of their misfor- '  - i 
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: day endure without murmuring. 
= Crank, and ſlept; they had ſlaves to attend them, 
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tunes and hardſhips, whoſe greateſt calamity was 
that of being unable to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, 
to which _y had fooliſhly attached an idea of 
happineſs ! Their diſtreſſes were pleaſures, com- 
pared to what many of the ARNE Pare every 
hey 
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ate, 


and were ſure of ſubſiſtence for life: while many 


of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 
Without a friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, and 


eien without ſhelter from the ſeyerity of the ſea- 


ſon. | 
I have been led into theſe reflections from ac- 


= eidentally meeting, ſome days ago, a poor fellow, 


whom I knew when a boy, dreſſed in a ſailor's 
jacket, and begging at one of the outlets of the 
town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to have 
been honeſt and induſtrious when in the country, 


A - 
9 


and was curious to learn what had reduced him 

do his preſent ſituation. Wherefore, after having. 

I 8 given him what I thought proper, I deſired toknow 

= . tc hiſtory of his life and misfortunes, and the 
manner in which he was reduced to his preſent 


diſtreſs. The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, 


| E - though dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratching his 


head, and leaning on his crutch, put himſelf into 


nà⁊n anitude to 2 with my requeſt, and gave 
R | 


me his hiſtory as 


liowss _ 

. -« As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't pre- 
fend to have gone through any more than other 
falks; for, except the loſs of my limb, and my 
being obliged to beg, I don't know any reaſon, 
thank Heaven. that I have to complain; there is 
Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, he has loſt both his 
legs, and an eye to boot; but thank Heaven, it 
is not ſo bad with me yet. 15 DE 
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e I was born in Shropſhire; my father was a” 
labourer, and died when I was five years old; fo * 
I was put upon the pariſh, * As he had been a 
wandering ſort of a man, the pariſhioners were not 
able to tell to what pariſh T belonged, or where I was 
born, 16 they ſent me to another pariſh, and that 
pariſh ſent me to a third. I thought in my hearty 
they kept ſending me about ſo long, that they 
would not let me born in any pariſh at all; but 
at laſt, however, they fixed me. I had ſome diſ- 
poſition to be a ſcholar, and was reſolved, at leaſt, 
to know my letters; but the maſter of the work= * : 
houſe put me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able to 
handle a mallet; and here I lived an eaſy kind of 
life for five years. I only wrought ten hours in 
the day, and had my meat and drink provided for 
my labour. It is true, I was not ſuffered to ſtir 
out of the houſe, for fear, as they ſaid, I ſhould 
run away; but what of that, I had the liberty f 
the whole houſe, and the yard before the door, 
and that was enough for me. I was then bound : 
out to a farmer, where I was up both early and 
late; but I ate and drauk well, and liked my bus. ' 
fineſs well enough, till he died, when I was obli. :. 
_ ged to provide 25 myſelf; ſo I was refolved to 
go ſeek my fortune. nc 
In this manner I went from town to town, _ 
worked when I could get employment, and ſtar- 
ved when I could get none: when happening one 
day to go through a field belonging to a juſtice: 
of peace, I ſpy'd a hare croſſing the path juſt be- 
fore me; ind 1 believe the devil pu. it in my 
head to fling my ſtick at it :—well, what will 
ou have on't? I killed the hare, and was bring- 
ing it away, when the juſtice himſelf met me: he 
called me a poacher and a villain ; and collaring 
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me, deſired I would give an account of myſelf. I 
fell upon my knees, begged his worſhip's pardon, 
and 3 to give a full account of all that I knew 
of my gy „and generation; but, though I. 
gave a very true account, the juſtice ſaid I could 
ive no anna fo I was ng at ſeſſions, 
und guilty.,of being poor, and ſent up to Lon- 
don to 3 in to be tranſported as a 
vagabond. 5 | 
People may fay this and that of being in 
jail ; but for my part, I found Newgate as agree- 
able a place as ever I was in in all my life. I had 
my belly full to eat and drink, and did no work 
at all. This kind of life was too good to laſt for 
ever; ſo I was taken out of priſon, after five 
months, put on board 3 ſhip, and ſent off with 
two hundred more to the plantations. We had 
but an indifferent paſſage, for being all confined 
un the hold, more than a hundred of our people 
died for want of ſweet air; and thoſe that rem in- 
ed were ſickly enough, God knows. When we 
came a-ſhore, we were ſold to the planters, and I 
was bound for ſeven years more. As I was no 
E ſcholar, for I did not know my letters, I was ob- 
* liged to work among the negroes; and I ſerved 
out my time, as in duty bound to do. | 
© When my time was expired, I worked my 
paſſage home, and glad I was to ſee Old England 
again, becauſe I loved my country. I was afraid, 
however, that I ſhould be indifted for a vaga- 
bond once more, ſo I did not much care to go 
down into the country, but kept about the town, 


and did little jobs when I could get them. 
I was very happy in this manner for ſome 
time, till one evening coming home from work, 


doo men knocked me down. and then deſired me 


* 
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to ſtand. They belonged to a preſs. gang. I was 
carried before the juſtice, and, as I could give no 
account of myſelf, I had my choice left, whe- 
ther to go on board a man of war, or liſt for a fol» 
dier. I choſe the latter ; and in this pon of a gen- 
tleman, I ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was 
at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and received 
but one wound through the breait here; but the 
doctor of our regiment ſoon made me well again. 
„When the peace came on I was diſcharged ; 
and, as I could not work, becauſe my wound _ 
was ſometimes troubleſome, F liſted for a land- 
man in the Eaſt-India company's ſervice. I have 
fought. the French in fix pitched battles; and T 
verily believe, that, if I eould read or write, our 
captain would have made me a corporal. But it 
was not my fortune to have any promotion, 
for I ſoon fell fick, and ſo got leave to return 
home again with forty pounds in my pocket. 
This was at the beginning of the preſent war, and 
F hoped to be ſet on ſhore and to have the plea» _ 
ſure of ſpending my money; but the government 
wanted men, and ſo I was prefled for a ſailor be- 
fore ever I could ſet foot on ſhore, | 
The boatſwain found. me, as he ſaid, an ob. _ 
ſtinate fellow: he ſwore he knew that I under- 
ſtood my buſineſs well, but that I ſhammed 
Abraham, to be idle; but, God knows, I knew 
nothing of ſea-buſineis, and he beat me, without 
conſidering what he was about. I had ſtill, hows 
ever, my e pounds, and that was ſome com- 
fort to me under every beating; and the money I 
might have had to this day, but that our ſhip was 
taken by the French, and ſo I loſt all. 
Our crew was carried into Breſt, and many 


of them died, becauſe they were not uſed to live ian 
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n jail; but for m „ it was nothing to me 
For T ras ealaned, © Or was allecp 
on the bed of boards, with a warm hlanket about 
me, for I always loved to lie well, I was awaken. 
ed by the boatfwain, who had a dark lanthorn in 
- His hand: Jack,“ ſays he to me, will you 
knock out the French centry's brains?“ I don't 
care, fays I, ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, if I 
lend a hand. Then follow me,” ſays he, and 
1 hope we ſhall do buſineſs.” So up I got, and 
tied my blanzzet, which was all the cloaths I had, 
about my middle, and went with hin, to fight the 
Frenchman. I hate the French, becauſe they are 
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One night, as I was aſleep 


all Haves, and wear wooden ſhoes. | 
« Though we had no arms, one Engliſhman is 
able to beat five French at any time; ſo he went 
down to the door, where both the centries were 
polted, and ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms 
in a moment, and knocked them down. From 


thence nine of us ran together to the quay, and 


ſeizing the firſt boat we met, got out of the har- 


bour and put to ſea. We had not been here three 


days before we were taken up by the Dorſet pri- 


3 vateer, who were glad of ſo many good hands, and 


= I 


wee conſented to run our chance. However, we 
had not as much luck as we expected. In three 


days we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of 
forty guns, while we had but twenty-three ; ſo to 


it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. The fight 
laſted for three hours, and I verily believe we 


mould have taken. the Frenchman, had we but 
had ſome more men left behind; but, unfortu- 


3 nately, we loft all our men juſt as we were going 
*- to get the victory. 3 


I was once more in the power of the French, 


cke it would have gone hard with we, 


* * * 
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had I been brought back to Breſt ; but, by good 
fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. I had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, that, in that engage» 
ment, I was wounded in two places: I loft four 
fingers off the left hand, and my leg was ſliot off. 
If I had had the good fortune to have loſt my 
leg and uſe of my hand on board a king's ſhip, 
and not a- board a privateer, I ſhould have been 
entiiled to cloathing and maintenance during the 
reſt of my life; but that was not my chance: one 
man is born with a filver ſpoon in his mouth, and 
another with a wooden ladle. However, bleſſed 
be God, I enjoy Jew 8 and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England. Liberty, property 
and Old England, for 15 huzza!“ N Gs l 
Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me in ad- 
miration at his intrepidity and content; nor could 
I avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquain- 
tance with miſery ſerves better than philoſophy to IM 
teach us to deſpiſe it. | | BOS . 
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VISTON O F CARAZAN. 


CARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was _ 
eminent thzoughout all the Eaft for avafice- 
and his wcaFh ; hib origin was obſcure as that of the 
ſpark, which, by the colliſion of ſteel and ada 
mant, is ſtruck out of darkneſs ; and the patient 
labour of pet ſevering diligence alone had made him 
"Fick, It was omar" 1 11h when he was in» 
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digent he was thought to be generous; and he 
Was ftill acknowledged to be inflexibly juſt. But 
' . whether in his dealings with men he diſcovered a 
65 y which tempted him to put his truſt in 
gold; or whether in proportion as he accumula- 
ted wealth, he diſcovered his own importance by 
increaſe, Carazan prized it more as he uſed it 
leſs: He gradually loſt the inclination to do good, 
as he acquired the power; and as the hand of 
time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the freezin 
influence extended to his boſom. 2 
But though the door of Carazan was never 
opened by hoſpitality, nor his hand by com- 
paſſion, yet fear led him conſtantly to the moſque 
at the ſtated hours of prayer: He perforined all 
the rites of devotion with the moſt ſcrupulous 
punctuality, and had thrice paid his vows at the 
temple of the prophet. That devotion which 
ariſes from the love of God, and neceſſarily in- 
dcludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude 
with beneficence, and exalts that which was mor- 
tal to divine, confers new dignity upon goodneſs, 
and is the object not only of affection but reve- 
rence, On the contrary, the devotions of the ſelfiſh, 
whether it be thought to avert the puniſhment 
— which every one wiſhes to be inflicted, or to in- 
ſure it by the complication of hypocriſy with 
_ guilt, never fail to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked 
bis door, and turning round with a look of circum- 
ſpective ſuſpicion, proceeded to the moſque, was 
lowed by every eye with ſilent malignity; the 
oe ſuſpended their ſupplications when he paſſed 
y ; thougłb he was known by every man, yet no 
man ſaluted him. 1 | 
Such had long been the life of Carazan, and 
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ſuch was the character which he had acquired; 
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when notice was given by proclamation, that he 
was removed to a magnificent building in the cen- 
ter of the city; that his table ſhould be ſpread 
for the hungry, and that the ſtranger ' ſhould be 
welcome to his bed. The multitude ſoon ruthed 
like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him 
diſtributing bread to. the hungry, and apparel to 
the naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and 


his cheek glowing with delight, Every one 


gazed with aſtoniſhment at the prodigy; and the 


murmur of innumerable voices increaſing like the 


ſound of approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned 


with his hand ; attention ſuſpended the tumult in 
a moment; and he thus gratified the curiokty 
which procured him audience. HE 

To Him who touches the mountains and they 
ſmoke, the Almighty and the moſt merciful, be 
everlaſting hononr ! He hath ordained fleep to be 
the miniſter of inſtruction, as his viſions have re- 
proved me in the night. As I was fitting alone 
in my haram, with my lamp burning before me, 
computing the product of my merchandize, and 
exulting in the increaſe of my wealth, I fell into 
a deep ſleep, and the hand of Him who dwells in 
the third heaven was upon me. I beheld the angel 


of death coming forward like a whirlwind, and he 


ſmote me before I could deprecate the blow. At 
the ſame moment I found myſelf lifted from 
the ground, and tranſported with aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity through the regions of the air. The earth 
was contracted to an atom between ; and the ſtars 
glowed round me with a luſtre that obſcured the 
ſun. The gate of paradiſe was now in ſight ; and 
I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs which 
no human eye could _ The urevocable ſen- 
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"tence was now to be pronounced; my day of 
probation was paſt, and from the evil of my life 
nothing could be taken away, nor could any thing 
be added to the good. When I reflected that 
my lot for eternity was caſt, which not all the 

powers of nature could reverſe, my confidence 
totally forſook me: and while I ſtocd trembling 

and filent, covered with confuſion, and chilled 
with horror, I was thus addreſſed by the radiance 
that flamed before ne: e 
& Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, 
becauſe it was not promoted by the love of God; 
neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe 
it was not produced by the love of man: For thy 
own ſake only haſt thou rendered to every man his 
due; and thou haſt approached the Almighty on- 
ly for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gra- 
titude, nor round thee with kindnels. Around 
thee thou haſt indeed beheld vice and folly ; but 
if vice and folly could juſtify thy parſimony, 
would they not condemn the bounty of heaven ? 
If not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, where 
ſhall the ſun diffuſe his light, or the clouds diſtil 
their dew? Where ſhall the lips ot the ſpring 
breathe fragrance, or the hand ot autumn diffale 

3 pienty? Remember, Carazan, that thou haſt ſhut 
 _, compaſſion from thy heart, and graſped thy trea- 

ſures with an hand of iron: Thou haſt lived for 
thyſelf; and therefore, hencetorth for ever thou 
ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of heaven, and 
from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be driven; 
ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering hours of eter- 

nity, and darkneſs aggravate the horror of de- 


18 | 
At this moment I was dwwen by ſome ſecret 
and irreſiſtible power through the glowing ſyſtem 
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of creation, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a 
moment. As I approached the verge of nature, 
I perceived the ſhadows of total and boundleſs va- 
cuity deepen before me, a dreadful region of eter- 
nal filence, ſolitude and darkneſs ! - Unutterable 
horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this excla- 
mation burſt from me with all the vehemence of 
deſire. © Oh! that I had been doomed for ever 
to the common receptacle of impenitence and 
guilt! There ſociety would have alleviated the 
torment of deſpair, and the rage of fire could not 
have excluded the comfort of light. Or, if I had 
been condemned to reſide on a comet, that would 
return but once in a thouſand years to the regions 
of light and life; the hope oi theſe periods, how- 
ever diſtant, would chear me in the dreary inter- 
val of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would 
divide eternity into time,” While this thought 
paſſed over my mind, I loſt ſight of the remoteſt 9 
ſtar, and the laſt glimmering of light was quench- N 
ed into utter darkneſs: The agonies of deſpair | 
increaſed every moment, as every moment aug- 
mented my diſtance from the laſt habitable world. 
J reflected with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten 
thouſand thouſand years had carried me beyond the 
reach of all but that power who fills infin tude, 1 
ſhould ſtill look forward into an immenſe abyſs of 
darkneſs, though which I ſhould fil drive 
without ſuccour and without ſociety, farther and 
farther Kill, for ever and ever. I then ſtretched 
| out my hands towards the regions of exiſtence, 
with an emotion that awaked me, Thus have 1 
been taught to eſtimate ſociety, like every other 
bleſling, by its lots. My heart is warme« to li- 
berality; and I am zealous to communicate ths 
happineis which J feel, Ky thole from whom it is 
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derived ; for the ſociety of one wretch whom, in 


the pride of proſperity, I would have ſpurned from 
my door, would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which 
I was condemned, have been more highly prized 
than the gold of Afric, or the gems of Golconda. 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan be- 
came ſuddenly vlent, and looked upwards in an 
extaſy of gratitude and devotion. The multitude 
was ftruck at once with the precept and the 
example; and the Caliph, to whom the event was 
related, that he might be liberal beyond the 


power of gold, commanded it to be recorded for 
the benefit of poſterity. | 
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HIS TOR of HACHO k. of LAPLAND. 


OR, THE 
FATAL EFFECTS OF LUXURY & INDOLENCE: 
' A TALE. BY DR. 8. JOHNSON. 


1 4cno, King of Lapland, was in his 
= youth the moſt een, of the Northern 
warriors. His martial atchievements remain en- 
graved on a pillar of flint in the rocks of Hanga, 
and are to this day ſolemnly carrolled to the harp 
by the L:planders, at the fires with which they ce- 
lebrate their nightly feſtivities. Such was his in- 
trepid ſpirit, that he ventured to paſs the lake Ve- 


ther to the iſle of Wizards, where he deſcended 


alone into hie dreafy vault in whith a magician 
had been kept bound for ſix ages, and read the 
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His eye was ſo piercing, that, as antient chroni- 

cles report, he could blunt the weapons of his 

enemies only by looking at them. At twelve 

years of age he carried an iron veſſel of a prodi- 

'gious weight, for the length of five furlongs, in 

o preſence of all the chiefs of his father's 
% ; 


Nor was he leſs celebrated for his prudence and 
wiſdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remember- 
ed and repeated among the Laplanders. To ex- 
preſs the vigilance of the Supreme Being, he 
was wont to lay, ** Odin's belt is always buck - 
led.” To ſhew that the moſt profperous condi 
tion of life is often hazardous, his leſſon was, 
«© When you flide on the ſmootheſt ice, beware 
of pits beneath.” He conſoled his countrymen, 
when they were once preparing to leave the fro- 
zen defarts of Lapland, and reſolved to ſeek ſome 
warmer climate, by telling them, that the eaſtern 
nations, notwithſtanding their boaſted fertility, 
paſſed every night amidit the horrors of anxious 
apprehenſion, and were inexpreſſibly affrighted, 
and almoſt ſtunned, every morning with the noiſe 
of the ſun while he was riſing. „„ 
His temperance and ſeverity M manners were 
his chief praiſe. In his early years he never 
taſted wine; nor would he drink out of a painted 
cup. He conſtantly ſlept in his armour, with 
his ſpear in his hand; nor would he uſe a battle. 
axe whoſe handle was inlaid with braſs. He did 


not, however, perſevere in this contempt of lux- 


ury ; nor did he cloſe his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Gulos, or wild 
dog, being bewildered in a ſolitary foreſt, and 
having paſſed the fatigues of the day without an,; 
interval of refreſhment, he diſcovered a large ſtbre  *' 


1 honey in the hollow of a pine. This was a 
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dainty which he had never taſted before, and be- 
ing at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily 


upon it. From this unuſual and delicious repaſt 


he received ſo much ſatisfaction, that, at his re- 
turn home, he commanded honey to be ſerved up 


at his table every day. His palate, by degrees, 


became refined and vitiated ; be began to lole his 


native reliſh for ſimple fare, and contracted a ha- 


bit of indulging himſelf in delicacies; he ordered 


the delightful gardens of his caitle to be thrown 


open, in which the moſt luſcious fruits had been 


ſuffered to ripen and decay, unobſerved and un- 


touched, for many revolving autumns, aud grati- 
hed his appetite with luxurious deſerts. At 
length, he found it expedient to introduce wine, 
as an agreeable improvement, or a neceſlary in- 
* . 1 . » . 
gredient, to his new way, of living ; and having 


once taſted it he was tempted, by little and little, 
to give a looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication: His 
era 


fiimplicity of life was changed: he perfu- 


med his apartments by burning the wood of the 


moſt aromatic fir, and commanded his helmet to 
be ornamented with beautiful rows of the teeth of 
the reindeer. Indolence and effeminacy ſtole upon 
him by pleaſing and imperceptible gradations, 
relaxed the finews of his reſolution, and extin- 
guiſhed his thirſt for military glory. | 

While Hacho was thus immerſed in pleaſure 
and in repoſe, it was reported to him, one morn- 


+ Ing, that the preceding night, a diſaſtrous omen 


had been diſcovered, and that bats and hideous 
birds had drank up the oil which nouriſþed the 
perpetual lamp in he temple of Odin, About the 


lame lime a meſlenger arrived to tell him, that the 
King of Norway had invaded his kingdom with a 
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formidable army. Hacho, terrified as be was 
with the omen of the night, and enervated with 
indulgence, rouſed E From, his - voluptuous - 
lethargy, and collecting ſome faint and fe- 

ſparks of h's veteran valour, marched forward to 
meet him. Both armies joined battle in the fore 
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where Hacho had been loſt after hunting; and it 2 


fo happened, that the king of Norway challenged 
him to \ingle combat, near the place where he 


had taſted the honey. The Lapland Chief, lan- 8 : 


id and long diſuſed to arms, was ſoon over- 
powered; he fell to the ground; and before his 
inſulting adverſary ſtruck his head from his body, 
p uttered this exclamation, which the Laplanders 

ſtill uſe as an ca ly leſſon to their children: The + 
vicious man ſhould date his deſti uction from the 
firſt temptation. He juſtly do J fall a facrifice to 
floth and luxuryęm the plice where I firſt yieid- 
ed to thoſe ajl:rements w ch ſeduced me to. de- 
viate from temperance and mn« cence! The honey 
which I taſted in this foreſt, and not the hand of 
the king of Norway, conquers Hacho . 


be Ie at ee Os ae Krege | 
'ON INCITEMENT TO EMULATION, 
STORY of the ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, _ 


He who deſpairing in dull languor lies, Y 
Tv glorious deeds will never never riſe ; | 

Like a dull weed, be vegetates and dies. 

1 HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in con- 
1 verſation, whether it be more laudable or defi» 
rable, that a man ſhould think too highly or tos 
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meanly of himſelf. It is on all hands agreed to 
be beſt, that he ſhould think rightly ; but ſince a 
fallible being will always make ſome deviations 
from exact rectitude, it is not wholly uſeleſs to 
uire towards which ſide it is ſafer to incline. 
| e prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour 
bim who errs by under-rating his own powers; 
he is conſidered as a modeſt and harmleſs member 
of ſociety, not likely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after ſuch ſplendour of repu- 
tation as may dim the luſtre of others, or to in- 
wctterrupt any in the enjoyment of themſelves ; he is 
mo man's rival, and therefore may be every man's 
friend. | 8 
The opinion which a man entertains of him- 


ſelf, ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an ac- 


curate diſcuſſion of this queſtion, as it relates to 
perſons or to things To think highly of our- 


llelves in compariſon with others, to aſſume by our 


own authority that precedence which none is wil- 
ling to grant, mvſt be always invidious and of- 
fenſive; but to rate our powers high in propor- 
tion to things, and imagine ourſelves .equal to 
reat undertakings, while we leave others in poſ- 
ſſion of the ſame abilities, cannot with equal 
Juitice provoke cenſure. 5 EP 
It muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf- love may diſpoſe 
us to decide too haſtily in our own favour; but 


; _ who is hurt by the mittake? If we are incited by 


this vain opinion to attempt more than we can 

perform, ours is the labour, and ours is the dif- 

grace. | | 

| Me he that dares to think well of himſelf, will 

not oy prove to be miſtaken ; and the good 
effects of his confidence will then appear in great 
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attempts and great performances, If he ſhould 
not fully complete his deſign, he will at leaſt ad- 


vance it ſo far, as to leave an eaſy taſk for him 
that ſucceeds him; and even tho? he ſhould whole 
ly fail, he wil! fail with honour. 15 

But from the oppoſite error, from Bs de- 
ſpondeacy can come no advantage; it is the froſt 
of the ſoul which binds up all its powers, and 
congeals life in perpetual ſterility. He that has 


no hopes of ſucceſs, will make no attempts; and 


where nothing is attempted, nothing will be 
done. 
Every man ſhould therefore endeavour to 
maintain in himſelf a favourable opinion of the 
wers of the human mind; which are, perhaps, 
in every man greater than they appear, and might, 
by diligent cultivation, be exaited to a degree 


beyond what their poſſeſſor preſumes. to believe. 
There is ſcarce any man who has not found himſelf + 


able at the inſtigation of neceſſity, to do what in 
a ſtate of leiſure and deliberation he would have 
concluded impoſſible ; and ſome of our ſpecies 


have ngnalized themſelves by ſuch ' atchievements, 


as prove that there are few things above human 
hope. | | 


by ſome public monuments, the memory of thoſe 


who have ſerved their country by great exploits z _ 
there is the ſame reaſon for continuing or reviving 
the names of thoſe whole extenſive abilities have 


dignified humanity. An honeſt emulation may 
be alike excited, and the philoſopher's curioſity 
may be intlamed by a catalogue of the works of 


Boyle or Bacon, as Themiltocles was kept awake 


by the trophies of Miltiades. 
Among the favourites of nature that have from 


It has been the policy of all nations to preſerve, 
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mme to time appeared in the world, enriched with 


Various endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
| None ſeems to have been more exalted above the 
common rate of humanity, than the man known 
about two centuries ago by the appellation of the 
| |  ADMIRABLE CRICHTON ; cf whoſe hiſtory, what- 
ever we may ſuppreſs as ſurpaſſing credibility, 

yet we ſhall, upon inconteſtible authority, relate 

enough to rank him among prodigies. 5 

Virtue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted when it 
comes in a pleaſing form. The perſon of Crichton 
was eminently beautiful; but his beauty was con- 
fiftent with ſuch activity and ftrengih, that in 
fencing he would ſpring at one bound the length 
of ee, feet upon his antagoniſt; and he uſed 


\ the ſword in either hand with ſuch force and dex- 


ig that ſcarce any one had courage to engage 

Having ſtudied at St Andrew's in Scotland, he 
bent to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and affixed 
on the gate of the college of Navarre, a kind of 
challenge to the learned of that univerſity, to diſ- 
pute with them on a certain day; offering to his 
opponents, whoever they might be, the choice of 
ten languages, and of all the taculties and ſciences. 
On the day appointed, three thouſand auditurs 


. q | aſſembled, when four doctors of the church and 


fifty maſters appeared agaiuſt him; and one of 
his antagoniſts contclies that the doors were 
defeated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above 
the reach of man; and that a hundred years. paſſed 
without food or !!:ep, would not be tufficient for 
the attainment ot his learning. After azdiſputa- 
tion of nine hours, he was preſented by the pre- 
ſident and profeſſors with a diamond and purſe of 
gold, and diſmiſſed with repeated acclamations. 
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From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence 
of the Pope and Cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. Af. 
terwards he contracted at Venice an acquaintance 
with Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introdu- 
ced to the learned of that city; then viſited Pa» 
dua, where he engaged in another public diſpu- 
tation, beginning his performance with an ex- 
tempore poem in praiſe of the city and the aſſem- 
bly then preſent, and concluding with an oration, 
equally unpremeditated, in commendation of ig- 
norance. e . 
He afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in 
which he declared himſelf ready to detect the 


either in the common forms of logic, or in any 
which his antagoniſts ſhould propoſe, of a hun- 
dred different kinds of verſe. 
Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however ſtupen- 
dous, were not gained at the zxpence of any plea- 
ſure which youth generally indulges, or by the * 
omiſſion of any accompliſhment in which it be- 
comes a gentleman to excel : He practiſed in great 
perfection the art of drawing and painting; he 
was an eminent performer in both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſic; he danced with - uncommon. 
gracetulneſs; and on the day after his diſputation 
at Pais, exhibited his {kill in horſemanſhip before 
the Court of France, where, at a public match of 
tilting, he bore away the ring upon his lance fif- 
teen times together. © 8 
He excelled hkewiſe in domeſtic games of leſs 
dignity and reputation ; and in the interval be- 
tween his chalienge and diſputation at Paris, he 
ſpent ſo much of his time at cards, dice, and ten- 


nis, that a 195 e a upon the gate of 


errors of Ariſtotle and all his commentators, | 2 
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the Sorbonne, directing thoſe who would ſee this 


_ monſter of erudition, to look for him at the 


tavern, 


So extenſive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy compoſed hy 


himſelf, and exhibited before the Court of Man- 
tua, he is {aid to have perſonated fifteen different 
characters; in all which he might ſucceed with. 
out great difficulty, ſince he had ſuch power of re- 


tention, that once hearing an oration of an hour, 


he would repeat it Ne and in the recital fol- 
low the ſpeaker through all the variety of tone and 


Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in learning, 


or his courage inferior to his ſkill. There was a 


prize-fighter at Mantua, who (travelling about 
the world, according to the barbarous cuſtom of 
that age, as a general challenger) had defeated 
the moſt celebrated maſters in many parts of Eu- 
rope; and in Mantua, where he then reſided, had 


* 


Eilled three that appeared againſt him. The 
Duke repented that he had granted him his pro- 


tection; when Crichton, looking on his ſangui- 
pary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake 
fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage 
againſt him. The Duke, with ſome reluctance, 
conſented ; and on tbe day fixed, the combatants 
pee Trl weapuns ſeem to have been 
the fingle rapier, which was then newly introdu- 
ced into Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with 
great violence and fiercencſs, while Crichton con- 
tented himſelf calmly to ward bi es, and 
ſuffered him to exhauſt his vigour by his own 
fury. Crichton then became the aſſailant; and 
preſſed upon him with ſuch force and agility, 
that he thruſt him thrice through the body, and 
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faw bim expire. He then divided the prize he 


had won among the widows whoſe huſbands had 
been killed. | N 
The death of this wonderful man I ſhould be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every 
reader will enquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, 
which is common to all human beings, however 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by nature or for- 


tune. 


The Duke of Mantua having received ſo many | 


* 


is ſon Vincentio de Gonzaga, a prince of looſe 


manners and turbulent diſpoſition. On this oc- 
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caſion it was that he compoſed the comedy, in 
which he exhibited ſo many different characters 
with exact propriety. But his honour was of 
ſhort continuance; for as he was one night in 
the time of Carnival rambling about the ſtreets 


with his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by 


ſix men maſked. Neither his courage nor (kill at 
this exigence deſerted him; he oppoſed them with 
ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed 
them, and diſarmed their leader, who, throwing 
off his maſk, diſcovered himſelf to be the prince 


his pupil, Crichton falling on his knees, took 


his own ſword by the point, and preſented it to 
the prince; who immediately ſeized it, and inſti- 
gated, as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, according to 
others only by drunken fury and brutal reſent- 
ment, thruſt him through the heart. 8 

Thus was de admirable Crichton brought in- 


to that ſtate, in which he could excel the meaneſt 


of mankind only by a few empty honours paid to 
his memory. The Court of Mantua teſtified their 
eſteem by puhlic mourning ; the cotempo 
wits were profuſe of m_ encomiums; and the 
: ps 4 | Tear 


ofs of his various merit, made him tutor to 
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——_— of Italy were adorned with ures, re. 
ting him on horſeback, with a lance in one 
d, and a book in the other. 
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"PHILOSOPHIC VAGABOND, 
N. Novelty, but Loing Content. 
BY DR, GOLDSMITH. | 


0 reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that the fol. 

lowing Narrative extracted from The Vicar of 

_. - Wakefeld, though ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to 

tze Vicar by his ſon, after the former had 

deen compelled by misfortunes to ſend him to 

EI een to procure a livelihood, i is relate 0 by 
-. the Vicar hamſelf.] _ 


ron my artival_in Town, Sie, my fiſt care 
was todeliver your letter of recommendation 
to our couſin, who was himſelf in little better cir- 
cumſtances chan me. My firſt ſcheme, you Eg 
E Sir, was to be uſher at an academy: ang I 
alked-his-advice on the affair, Our couſii 


—_ cid the propoſal with a true Sardonic prin. 
Aye, he, this is a pretty career, indeed, 
1 that has been chalked out for you. 1 have 


been once an uſher at a boarding - ſchool my- 
ſelf; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, 
but I had rather be an fs Porno in New- 
gate, I was up early and late; I was brow-beat 
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by the maſter, hated for my ugly face by the : 
miſtrefa, worried by the boys within, and never 
ermitted to ſtir out to meet civility abroad. 
Bar are you ſure you are fit for a ſchool? Let mne 
examine you a little. Have you been bred appren= 
tice to the buſineſs? No. Then you won't do 
for a ſchool. Can you dreſs the boys hair? No, - 
Then you won't do for a ſchool. Have you had 
the ſmall- pox? No. Then you won't do for a 
ſchool. Can you lie three in a bed? No. Then 
you will never do for a ſchool. Have you got a 
good ftomach ? Yes. Then you will by no means 
do for a ſchool. No, Sir, if you are for a genteel 
ealy profeſſion, bind yourſelf ſeven years as an ap - 
prentice to turn a cutler's wheel; but avaid a 
| ſchool by any means. But come, continued he, 
I fee you are a lad of ſpirit and ſome learning; 
what do you think of commencing author, like 
me? You have read in books, no doubt, of men 
of genius ſtarving at the trade: but at preſent I = 
will ſhew you forty very dull fellows about town 2 
that live by it in opulence ; all honeſt jog-trot= 
men, who go on {moothly and dully, and write 
| hiſtory and politics, and are praiſed ; and whoy = 
had they been coblers, would all their lives have 
only m-nded ſhoes, buf never made them. 
Finding that there was no great degree of gen- 
tility affixed to the character of an uſher, I re- 
ſolved to accept his propoſal; and having the 
highelt reſpect for literature, I ha:led the ani 
Mater of Grub · Street with reverence. I thought 
it my glory to purſue a track which Dryden and 
Otway trod before me. In fact, I conſidered 
the goddeſs of this region as the parent of excel- 
lence; and however an intercourſe with the world 
Wight give us good wh the poverty ſhe granted 
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Was the nurſe of genius! Big with theſe reflections, 
I fat down, and finding that the beſt things re- 
mained to be ſaid on the wrong ſide, I reſolved to 

' write a book that ſhould be wholly new. I there- 
fore dreſt up three paradoxes with ſome ingenuity. 

They were falſe, indeed, but they were new. 

The jewels of Truth have been ſo often imported 

by others, that nothing was left for me to im- 

port but ſome ſplendid things that at a diſtance 
looked every bit as well. Witneſs, you powers, 
what fancied importance fat perched upon my 
quill while I was writing. The whole learned 
world, I made no doubt, would riſe to oppoſe my 
ſyſtem; but then I was prepared to oppoſe the 
whole world. Like the porcupine I fat ſelf- col- 
lected, with a quill pointed againſt every op- 

N N 

Well faid, my boy, cried I, and what ſubject 
did you treat upon? I _ you did not paſs over 
the importance of hierarchical monogamy. But I 
interrupt; go on; you publiſhed your paradoxes : 
well, and what did the learned world ſay to your 
paradoxes ? | 2 5 

Sir, replied my ſon, the learned world ſaid no- 
thing to my paradoxes; nothing to my paradoxes; 
nothing at all, Sir. Every man of them was em- 
ployed in praifing his friends and himſelf, or con- 
demning his enemies; and unfortunately, as I 
had neither, 1 ſuffered the cruelleſt mortification, 
neglect. by „ | 

As I was meditating one day in a coffee-houſe 
on the fate of my paradoxes, a little man happen- 
ed to enter the room, placed himſelf in the box 
heſore me, and after ſome preliminary diſcourſe, 
finding me to be a ſcholar, drew out a bundle of 
propotals, begging me to ſubſcribe to a new edi- 


tion he was going to give the world of Propertius, 
with notes. This demand neceſſarily produced a 


reply that I had no money; and that conceſſion 


led him on tp enquire into the nature of my ex- 
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ations, Finding that my expectations werè 


juſt as great as my purſe, I ſee, cried he, you are 
unacquainted with the town; IIl teach you a 


part of it. Look at theſe propoſals ; upon theſe - 


very propoſals I have ſubſiſted very comfortably 
for twelve years. The. moment a nobleman re- 


turns from his travels, a Creolian arrives from 
Jamaica, or a dowager from her country-ſeat, 1 


ſtrike for a ſubſcription, I firſt beſiege their 


hearts with flattery, and then pour in my propo- 


ſals at the breach. If they ſubſcribe readily the 
firſt time, I renew my requeſt to beg a dedication. 
fee. If they let me have that, I ſmite them once 
more for engraving their coat of arms at the top. 


Thus, continued he, I live by vanity, and laugh 
at it. But between ourſelves, I am now too well 


known; I ſhould be glad to borrow your face a 


bit: awnobleman of diſtinction has juſt returned 
from Italy; my face is familiar to his porter; 
but if you bring this copy of verſes, my life for 
it 2 ſucceed, and we divide the ſpoil. 


leſs us, George, cried I, and is that the em- 
ployment of poets now? Do men of their exalt- 


ed talents thus ſtoop to beygary ! Can they fo 
far diſgrace their calling, as to make a vile traffic 
of praiſe for bread ? e . 


O no, Sir, returned he, a true poet can never 


be ſo baſe; for wherever there is genius there is 
ide. The creatures I now deſcribe are only 
ggars in rhyme. The real poet, as he braves 
every hardſhip for fame, ſo he is equally a 


coward to contempt, and none but thoſe who 


1 
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Having a mind too proud to ſtoop to ſuch in- 
dignities, and yet a fortune too bumble to ha. 
zard a ſecond attempt for fame, I was now ob- 
liged to take a middle courſe, and write for 
bread, But I was unqualified for a profeſſion 
 * where mere induſtry alone could enſure ſucceſs. I 

could not ſuppreſs my lurking paſſion for ap- 
plauſe; hut uſually conſumed that time in efforts 
after excellence which takes up but little room, 
when it ſhould have been more advantageouſly 
employed in the diffuſive productions of fruitful 

__ _ mediocrity. My little piece would come forth in 
the midft of periodical publications, unnoticed 
and unknown. The public were more impor- 

_ tantly employed, than to obſerve the eaſy ſimpli- 

city of my ſtyle, or the harmony of my periods. 
Sheet after ſheet was thrown off to oblivion. My 
eſſays were buried among the eſſays upon liberty, 
eaſtern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad 
dog; while Philautos, Philalethes, Philelutheros, 
Philanthropos, all wrote better, becauſe they 
wrote faſter than I. 5 
Now, therefore, I began to affociate with none 
but diſappoiĩnted authors, like myſelf, who praiſ- 
ed, deplored, and deſpiſed each other. The ſatis- 
faction we found in every celebrated writer's at- 
tempts, was inverſely as their merits. I found 
that no genius in another could pleaſe me. My 
unfortunate paradoxes had entirely dried up that 

_ ſource of comfort. I could neither read nor 

write with ſatisfa&tion ; for excellence in another 

was my averſion, and writing was my trade. 
In the midſt of theſe gloomy reflections, as I 
was one day ſitting on a bench in St James's 
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Park, a young gentleman of diſtinftion, who had 
been my intimate acquaintance at the univerſity, 
approached me. We ſaluted each other with _ 
ſome heſitation, he almoſt aſhamed of being 
known to one who made {6 ſhabby an a nce, 
and I afraid of a repulſe. But my ſuſpicions 
ſoon vaniſhed; for Ned Thornhill was at the 
bottom a very good-natured fellow. © ä 
My friend's firſt care, continued my ſon, was 
to alter my appearance, by a very fine ſuit of his 
* own cloaths; and then I was admitted to his 
table on the footing of half-friend, half-under- 
ling. My bufineſs was to attend him at auctions, 
to put him in ſpirits when he ſat for his picture, 
to take the left hand in his chariot when not filled 
by another, and to aſſiſt at tattering a kip, as the 
e was, when we had a mind for a frolic. 
elides this, I had twenty other little employ- 
ments in the family. I was to do many ſmall 
things without bidding; to carry the corkſcrew : 
to ſtand+godfather to all the butler's children; to 
ſing when I was bid; to be never out of hu- 
mour ; always to be humble, and, if I could, 
to be happy. g | 1 3 
In this honourable poſt, however, I was not 
without a rival. A captain of marines, who 
. ſeemed formed for the place by Nature, oppoſed - 
me in my patron's affections. His mother had 
been laundreſs to a man of quality; and thus he 


early acquired a taſte for pimping and pedigree. . 


As this gentieman made it the ſtudy of his life 
to be acquainted with lords, though he was diſ- 
miſſed from ſeveral for his ſtupidity, yet he found 
many of them who permitted his Alidunties, be- 
ing as dull as himſelf. As flattery was his 
trade, he practiſed it with the eaſieſt addreſs ima» 
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ginable ; but it came aukward and ſtiff from me; 
and as every day my patron's defire of flattery en- 
creaſed, ſo every hour being acquainted with his 
defects, I became more unwilling to give it. 
Thus I was once more fairly going to give up the 
field tothe captain, when my friend found occaſion 
for my aſſiſtance. This was nothing leſs than to 
fight a duel for him, with a gentleman whoſe ſiſter 
it was pretended, he had uſed ill. I readily com. 
plied with his requeſt ; and, though I ſee you are 
diſpleaſed at my conduct, yet, as it was a debt in- 
diſpenſibly due to friendſhip, I could not refuſe, 
I undertook the affair, diſarmed my antagoniſt, 
and ſoon after had the pleaſure of finding that the 
lady was only a woman of the town, and the fel- 
low her bully and a tharper. This piece of 
ſervice was repaid with the warmeſt profeſſions of 
gratitude: but as my friend was to leave town 
in a few days, he knew no other method to ſerve 
me, but by recommending me to his uncle Sir 
William Thcrnhill, and another nobleman of 

great diſtinction, who enjoyed a'poſt under the go- 
vernment. When he was gone, my firſt care 
was to carry his recommendatory letters to his 
uncle, a man whoſe character for every virtue 
was univerſal, yet juſt. I was received by his 
ſervants with the moſt hoſpitable ſmiles ; for the 
looks of the domeſtics ever tranſmit their maſter's 
benevolence. Being ſhewn into a grand apart- 
ment, where Sir William ſoon came to me, I de- 
livered my meſſage and letter, which he read, and 
after pauſing- ſome minutes, Pray, Sir, cried 
he, inform me what you have done for my kinſ- 
man, to deſerve this warm recommendation ? But 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, I gueſs at your merits ; you have 
fought for him; and ſo you would expect a re- 
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ward from me, for being the inſtrument of his 
vices, I with, ſincerely wiſh, that my preſent re- 
fuſal may be ſome puniſhment for your guilt ; but 
ſtill more, that it may be ſome inducement to 
our repentance.” — The ſeverity af this rebuke I 
re patiently, becauſe I knew it was juſt. My 
whole expectations now, therefore, lay in the let- 
ter to the great man. As the doors of the nobi- 
lity are almoſt ever beſet with beggars, all ready 
to thruſt m ſome ſly petition, I found it no eaſy 
matter to gain admittance, However, after brib- 
ing the ſervants with half my worldly fortune, I 
was at laſt ſhewn into a ſpacious apartment, my 
letter being previouſly ſent up for his lordſhip's 
inſpection. During this anxious interval, I had 
full time to look round me. Every thing was 
grand, and of happy contrivance: the paintings, 
the furniture, the gildings, petrified me with awe, 
and raiſed my idea of the owner. Ah, thought I 
to myſelf, how very great muſt the allele of 
all theſe things be, who carries in his head the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſtate, and whoſe houſe diſplays half 
the wealth of a kingdom: ſure his genius muſt 
be unfathomable ! during theſe axwful reflecting; | 
I heard a ſtep come heavily forward. Ah, this is 
the great man himſelf! No, it was only a cham - 


bermaid. Another foot was heard ſoon after. 


This muſt be he 1 No, it was only the great man's 

valet de chambre. Ac laſt his lordſhip actually 

made his appearance. Are you, cried he, the 
bearer of this here letter? I anſwered with a bow. 
J learn by this, continued he, as how that But 

juſt at that inſtant a ſervant delivered him a card, 
and without faking farther notice, he went out of 
the room, and left me to digeſt my own happineſs 
at leiſure. I ſaw no more of him, till told by a 
footman that his lordſhip was going to his coach 
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at the door. Down I immediately followed, and 
joined my voice to that of three or four more, 
Fo came, like me, to petition for favours. His 
lordſihip, however, went tao faſt for us, and was 
| gaining his chariot-door with large ſtrides, when 
I hallooed out to know if I was to have any re- 
_ = ply-CH88 was by this time got in, and muttered 
nan anſwer, half of which only I heard, the other 
half was loſt in the rattling of his chariot wheels. 
I ficod for ſome time with my neck ſtretched out, 
in the poſture of one that was liſtening to catch 
the glorious ſounds, till, looking round me, I 
found myſelf alone at his lordſhip's gate. 

My patience, continued my fon, was now quite 
exhauſted: itung with the thouſand indignities I had 
met with, I was willing to caſt myſelt away, and 
only wanted the gulph to receive me. I regarded 

- myſelf as one of thoſe vile things that nature de. 
ſigned ſhould be thrown by into her lumber-room, 
there to periſh in unpitied obſcurity. I had itil], 
however, half a guinea left, and of that I thought 
Fortune herſelf ſhould not deprive me : but in 
order to be ſure of this, I was reſolved to go in- 
ſtantly and ſpend it while I had it, and then truſt 
to occurrences for the reſt. As I was going 
along with this reſolution, it happened that Mr. 
Criſpe's office ſeemed invitingly * to give me 
a welcome reception. In this office Mr Criſpe 
kindly offers all his Majeſty's ſubjecis a ge- 
nerous promiſe of zol. a-year, for which promiſe 
all they give in return, is their liberty tor life, 
and permiſſion to let him tranſport them to Ame- 
rica as ſlaves. I was happy at finding a place 
where I could loſe my fears in deſperation, and 
therefore em ered this cell; for it had the appear- 
ance of one, being dark, damp, and dirty. Here 

1 found a number of poor creatures all in cir- 
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cumſtances like myſelf, expecting the arrival of” © - 
Mr Criſpe, preſenting a true epitome of Engliſh - 
impatience. Fach untractable ſoul at variance 
with fortune, wreaked her injuries on their own. | 
hearts: but Mr Criſpe at laſt came down, and all 
our murmurs were huſhed, He deigned to regard 
me with an air of peculiar approbation, and in- 
deed he was the firſt man who for a month paſt had 
talked to me with ſmiles. After a few queſtions, 
he found I was fit for every thing in the world. 
He pauſed a-while upon the propereſt means of 
roviding for me, and ſlapping his forehead, as if 
be had found it, aſſured me that there was at that 
time an embaſſy talked of from the ſynod of Penn» 
ſylvania to the Chickeſaw Indians, and that he 
would uſe his intereſt to get me made ſecretary.” 1 
knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, and 4 
yet his promiſe gave me pleaſure, there was ſome- 
thing ſo magnificent in the ſound. I fairly, 
therefore, divided my half-guinea, one half of 
which went to be added to his thirty thouſand 
pounds, and with the other half I reſolved to 
go to the next tavern, to be there more happy 
than he. þ | 55 EE 
As I was going out with that refolution, I 
was met at the door by the captain of a ſhip, with 
whom I had formerly ſome little acquaintance, and 
he agreed to be my companion over a bowl of 
punch. As I never choſe to make a ſecret of my 
circumſtances, he aſſured me that I was upon the 
very point of ruin, in liſtening to the office-keep= 
er's promiſes, for that he only deſigned to ſell me 
to the plantations. But, continued he, I fancy 
you might, by a much ſhorter voyage, be very 
eaſily put into a genteel way of bread, Take 
my advice, My thip 4 6 to-morrow for Am- 
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ſterdam; what if in her as a paſſenger? + 
The moment 1 that you ins to 90 is 
to teach the "gn Engliſh, wes Tl S rol 
you'll upils and money enough. I ſuppoſe. 
| yh Lr Engliſh, added he, by this 5 | 
or the deuce is in it. I confidently aſſured him 
of that; but expreſſed a doubt whether the Dutch 
would be willing to learn Engliſn. He affirmed 
with an oath that they were fond of it to di- 
ſtraction; and upon that affirmation I agreed 
with his propoſal, and embarked the next day to 
teach the Dutch Engliſh in Holland. The wind 
was fair, our voyage ſhort, and after having 
paid my paſſage with half my moveables, I found 
myſelf, fallen as if from the ſkies, a ſtranger in 
one of the principal ftreets of Amfterdam. In 
this ſituation I was unwilling to let any time paſs 
unemployed in teaching. I addreſſed myſelf 
therefore to two or three of thoſe I met, whoſe 
appearance ſeemed moſt promiſing; but it was 
Impoſſible to make ourſelves mutually underſtood, 
It was not till this very moment I recollected, 
that in order to teach Dutchmen Engliſh, it 
was neceſſary that they ſhould firſt teach me 
Dutch. How I came to overlook fo obvious an 
objection, is to me amazing; but certain it is 1 
overlooked it. | | EE EW. | 
This ſcheme thus blown up, I had ſome 
thoughts of fairly ſhipping back to England 
again ; but happening into company with an Iriſh 
fiudert who was returning from Louvain, our 
| converſation turning upon topics of literature 
(for by the way it may be obſerved, that I always 
forgot the meanneſs of my circumſtances when I 
could conyerſe upon ſuch ſubjects), from him IL 
learned that there were uot two men in his whole 
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- univerſity who underſtood Greek. This amazed 

me. Inſtantly I reſolved to travel to Louvain, and 

. there live by teaching Greek ; and in this deſign 

I was heartened by my brother ſtudent, who threw 

out ſome hints that a fortune might be got by it. 
I ſet boldly forward the next morning. | Coral 
day leſſened the burden of my moayeables, like 
 Zſop and his baſket of bread; for I paid them 
for my lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. 

When I came to Louvain, I was reſolved not to 

go [ſneaking to the lower profeſfors, but openly 

tendered my talents to the principal himſelf. 1 

Went, had admittance, and offered him my ſer- if 
vice as a maſter of the Greek language, which I nl 

| had been told was a deſideratum in his univerſity. 

The principal ſeemed at firſt to doubt of my abi- 

lities; but of theſe I offered to convince him, 

by turning a part of any Greek author he ſhould 

fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly earneſt 
in my propoſal, he addreſſed me thus: Vou ſee 
me, young man, continued he; I never learned 

Greek, and I don't find that I ever miſſed it. I 

have had a doctor's cap and gown without Greek ; 

I have ten thouſand florins a-year without 

Greek; and I eat heartily without Greek. In 

' ſhort, continued he, I don't know Greek, and I do 

not believe there is any uſe in it. 

I I was now too far from home to think of re- 
turning: ſo I reſolyed to go forward. I had 
ſome knowledge of muſic, with a tolerable voice, 

and now turned what was once my amuſement 

into a preſent means of bare ſubſiſtence. I paſſed 
among the harmleſs peaſants of Flanders, and 
among ſuch of the French as were poor enough to 
de very merry; for I ever found them ſprightly 
in proportion to their e Whenever I ap- 
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> _ Froached a peaſant's houſe towards night-fall, I 
plwayed one of my moſt merry tunes, and that pro- 
cured me not only a lodging but ſubſiſtence for 
the next day. I once or twice attempted to pla 

for people of faſhion; but they ſtill thought my 

2 — odious, and never rewarded me even 

vith ati ifle. This was to me the more extraordinary, 
as whenever I uſed formerly to play for company, 
when playing was my amuſement, my muſic never 

failed io throw them into raptures, and the ladies 
eſpecially; but as it was now my only means, it 

Vas received with contempt: a proof how ready 
tze world is to under-rate thoſe talents which a 

man lives by. | e 13 

In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no 
_ defign but juſt io look about me, and then to go 
forward. The people of Paris are much 3 
of ſtrangers that have money, than of thoſe that 
have wit. Vou may imagine then, as I could 

not boaſt much of either, that I was no great fa- 
vourite. After I had waiked about the town 
four or five days, and ſeen the outſides of the 

Heſt houſes, I was preparing to leave this retreat 

3 . of venal hoſpitality, when paſting through one of 
we principal ſtreets, whom ſhouid I meet but our 

wu - cis, to whom - you. firſt recommended me. 

8 This meeting was very agreeable to me, and I 
believe not diſpleaſing to him. He enquired into 
the nature of my journey to Paris, and informed 
me of his buſineſs there, which was to collect 

ictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques, of all 

. for a gentleman in London, who had juſt 
ſtept into taſte and a large fortune. I was ſtill 
more ſurpriſed at ſeeing our couſin pitched upon for 
this office, as himſelf had often aſſured me he knew 
nothing of the matter. Upon my aſking how he 
: bad been taught the art of a connoſcento io very 
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ſuddenly, he aſſured me that nothing was more 


. eaſy. 4 he whole ſecret conſiſted in a ſtrict ad- 
| herence to two rules: the one always to obſerve, 


that the picture might have been better if the 


painter had taken more pains; and the other, to 
raiſe the works of Pietro Perugino. But, ſays 
he, as I once taught yon how to be an author in 
London, Pil now undertake to inſtruct you in the 
art of pifture-boying at Paris. | "4 
With this propoſal I very readily cloſed, as 
it was a living, and now all my ambition was io 
live. I went therefore to his lodgings, improved 
my dreſs. by his aſſiſtance, 'and after ſome 
time, accompanied him to auctions of pictures, 
where the Engliſh gentry were expected to be 
_ , purchaſers. I was not a little ſurpriſed at his in- 
timacy with people of the bett faſhion, who re- 
ferred themſelves to his judgment upon every 
picture or medal, as to an unerring ſtandard of 
taſte. He made very good uſe of my aſſiſtance 
upon theſe occaſions ; for when aſked his opinion, 
he would gravely take me aſide, and aſk mine, 
: ſhrug, look wiſe, return, and aſſure the company, 
thas bo could give no opinion upon an affair of fo 
much importance. Yet there was ſometimes an oc- 


caſion for a more ſupported aſſurance. I remem- 


ber to have ſeen him, after giving his opinion that 
the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, 
very deliberately take a bruſh with brown varnith, - 
that was accidentally lying in the place, and rub 
it over the piece with great compoture before all 
the company, and then aſked it he hid not im- 
proved the tints. | | 
When he had finiſhed his commiſſion: in Parls, 
he left me ſtrongly recommended to ſeveral men 
of diſtinction, as W proper for a tra- 
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-velling tutor; and I was after ſome time employ- 
ed in that — by a gentleman who brought 
His ward to Paris, in les to ſet him forward 
on his tour through. Europe. I was to be the 
young gentleman's governor, with this injunRion, 
that he ſhould always be permitted to direct him 
elf. My pupil in fact underſtood the art of 
iding in money concerns much better than me. 
e was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thouſand pounds, left him by an uncle in the Weſt 
Indies : and his guardians, to qualify him for the 
management of it, had bound him apprentice to _ 
an 1 Thus avarice was his prevailing 
Paſſion : all his queſtions on the road were how 
money might be ſaved ; which was the leaſt ex- 
penſive courſe of travel; whether any thing could 
be bought that would turn tg account when diſ- 
poſed of again in London, .Sgch curioſities on the 
way as could be ſeen for nbthing he was ready 
enough to look at; but if the fight was to be paid 
fur, he uſually aſſerted that he bad been told it 
was not worth ſeeing. He never paid a bill, that 
be would not obſerve how amazingly expenſive 
travelling was, and all this, though he was not 
.yet come to the age of twenty-one, When ar- 
2 at _ as we toak a walk to look _ 
the port and ſhipping, he enquired the expence o 
the paſlage be os ome to England. This he 
was informed was but a trifle, compared to his 
returning by land, he was therefore unable to 
withſtand the temptation ; ſo paying me the ſmal 
part of my ſalary that was then due, he 'took 
eave, and embarked with only one attendant for 
I now therefore was left once more upon the. 
World at large; but then it was à thing I was 
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pſed to. However, my ſkill in muſic could avail 
me nothing in a country where every peaſant was 
a better muſician than I; but by this time I had 
acquired another talent, which anſwered my pur- 
pole as well; and this was a {ill in diſputation. 
In all the foreigu univerſities and convents, there 
are upon certain days eee theſes main- 
tained againſt every adventitious diſputant; for 
which, if the champion oppoſes with any dexteri- 
ty, he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, 
and a bed for one night. In this manner there- 
fore I fought my way towards England, walking 
along from city to city, examined mankind more 
nearly, and, if I may fo expreſs it, ſaw both ſides 
of the picture. My remarks, however, were few. 
I fans that manarahly was the beſt government 
for the poor to live in, and commonwealths for 
the rich, I found that riches in general were in 
every country another name for freedom; and 
that no man is ſo fond of freedom himſelf that he 
would not chuſe to ſubject the will of ſame indi- 
viduals of ſociety to his own. 1 
pon my arrival in England, I reſolved to 
pay my reſpects firſt to you, and then to enliſt as 
A volunteer in the firſt expedition that was ſent 
out; but on my journey down my reſolutions 
were changed, by meeting an old acquaintance, 
who I found belonged to a company of come- 
dians, that were going to make a ſummer cam- 
paign in the country. The company ſeemed not 
much to diſapprove of me for an affociate. 
They all, however, apprized me of the impor- 
. ance of the taſk at which I aimed; that the pub- 
lic was a many-headed monſter, and that only 
ſuch as had very good heads could pleaſe it; | 
that acting was not to be learnt in a day; and 1 
that without ſors traditional ihrugs, which Md 
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been on the ſtage theſe hundred years, I could 
never pretend to pleaſe. The next difficulty was 
in fitting me with parts, as almoſt every cha- 

rater was in keeping. I was driven. for ſome 
time from one character to another, till at laſt 
- Horatio was fixed upon, whieh the preſence of the 
- preſent company happily hindered me from act- 
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© AFFECTING: STORY OF MARIA, 
vx STERNE, 


HEV were the ſweeteſt notes I ever 
1 hbeard; and I inftantly let down the 
fore · glaſs to hear them more diſtinly—'Tis 
Maria; ſaid the poſtillion, obſerving I was liſten- 
ing Poor Maria, continued he (leaning his 
body on one fide to let me fee her, for he was in 
a line betwixt us), is ſitting upon a bank playing 

her veſpers upon her pipe, with her little goat be- 
- fide her. 3 e "ond 
The young fellow 'uttered this with an accent 

and a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling 
- Heart, that I inſtantly made 'a vow, Iwould'give 
him a four and twenty ſous piece, when I got to 
Moulines— __. „ 
And who is poor Maria, faid !? 
The love and pity of all the villages around us, 
ſaid the poſtillion——lIr is but three years ago, 
] that the ſun did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo. quick - 
=. witted and amiable a maid ; and better fate did 
= Maria deſerve, than to have her banns forbid, by 
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the intrigues of the curate of the pariſh who pub- 
_ liſhed them. * 5 
He was going on, when Maria, who had made 
a ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth and be- 
gan the air again — they were the ſame notes; 
yet were ten times ſweeter : It is the evening ſer- 
vice to the Virgin, ſaid the young man — but 
who has taught her to play it—or how ſhe came 
by her pipe, no one knows: we think that Hea- 
ven has aflifted her in both; for ever ſince ſhe 
has been unſettled in her mind, it ſeems her only 
conſolation—ſhe has never once had the pipe 
out of her hand, but plays that ſervice upon it 
almoſt night and day. | 1 
The poſtillion delivered this with ſo much diſ- 
cretion and natural eloquence, that I could not 
help decyphering ſomething in his face above 
his condition, and ſhould have ſifted out his 
- hiſtory,” had not poor Maria's taken ſuch full 
"ea of me. , „ 
We had got up by this time almoſt to the bank _ 
where Maria was ſitting: ſne was in a thin 
white jacket, with her hair, ali but two treſſes, 
drawn up into a filk net, with a few olive leaves 
twiſted a little fantaſtically on one fide—the was 
beautiful; and if I ever felt the full force of an 
honeſt heart-ach, it was the moment I faw her. 
ad help her! poor damſel! above a hun 
dred maſſes, ſaid the poſtillion, have been faid in 
the ſeveral pariſh churches and convents around, 
for her, — but without effect; we have ſlill hopes, 
as ſhe is ſenſible for ſhort intervals, that the Vir- 
gin at laſt will reſtore her to herſelf; but her pa- 
rents, who know her beſt, are hopeleſs upon that 
ſcore, and think her ſenſes are loſt for ever. 
As the poſtillion ſpoke this, Maria made a ca- 
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dence ſo melancholy,, fo tender, and querulous, 
that I ſprang out of the chaiſe to belp her, and 
found myſelf fitting between her and her goat, 
before Lrelapſed from my enthuſiaſm. > 
Maria looked wiſtfully for ſome time at me, 
and then at her goat—and then at me—and then 
Well, Maria, ſaid I foftly—what reſem. 
. . blance do you find ? | E 5 | 
I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, 
that it was from the humbleſt conviction of what 
à beat man is,—that I aſked the queſtion ; and 
that I would not have let fallen an unſeaſonable 
leafantry in the venerable preſence of Miſery, to 
* entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais ſcattered 
Land yet I own my beart ſmote me, and that 1 
ſo ſmarted at the very idea of it, that I (wore I 
would ſet up for Wiſdom, and utter grave ſen- 
. tences the reſt of my dzys—and never—never at- 
_ _ tempt again to commit mirth with man, woman, 
or child, the longeſt day I had to live. 
As for writing nonſenſe to them—T believe, 
there was a reſerve—but that I leave to the world. 
Adieu Maria l—adieu poor hapleſs damſel] !— 
ſome time, but not now, I may hear thy ſorrows 
from thy own lips—but I was deceived ; for that 


moment ſhe took her pipe, and told me ſuch a tale 


of woe with. it, that I roſe up, and with broken 
and irregular Reps walked foftly to my chaiſe. 
. „ bp 4 | | 
I Never felt what diſtreſs of plenty was in any 
one ſhape till now—to travel it through the Bour- 
bonnois, the ſweeteſt part of France—in the hey- 
day, of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her 
| _ abundance into every one's lap, and every eye is 
+ lifted up—a journey through each Rep of which 
muſic beats time to labour, and all her children 
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they carry in their cluſters—to' 

* — this with my affections flying out, 

— kindling at every group before me and 

every one of them was pregnant with mar 
WG 

Juſt Heaven !—it would fill up twenty volumes: 
and, alas! I have but a few ſmall pages left 
of this to croud it into—and half of theſe muſt be 
taken up with poor Maria, my friend, Mr Shan - 

, met with near Moulines. | 

"The ſtory he had told of that diſordered maid 
affected me not a little in the reading: but when 
J got within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, 
it returned ſo ſtrongly into my mind, that I could 
not reſiſt an impulſe which prompted me to go 
half a league out of the road, to the village where 
ber parents dwelt, to enquire after her. 

It is going, I own, like the knight of the 
Woeful Countenance, in queſt of melancholy ad- 
ventures—but I know not how it is, but I am 
never ſo perfectly conſcious of a foul within me, 
as when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door; her looks 
told me the ſtory before ſhe opened her mouth— 
ſhe had loſt her huſband ; he had died, ſhe faid,' 


of angviſh, for the loſs of Maria's ſenſes, about 


a month before. — She had feared, at firſt, ſhe ad- 
ded, that it would have plundered her poor girl of 
what little underſtanding was left but, on the 
contrary, it had en e more to herſelf—ſtill 
ſhe could not reſt—her poor daughter, ſhe ſaid, 
crying, was wandering ſomewhere about the road. 
Why does my pulſe beat languid as I'write this? 
And e made F Fleur, whole heart ſeemed on- 
ly to be tuned to joy, to paſs the back of his hand 
twice acroſs his eyes, as the woman ſtood and 
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told it? I beckoned to the poſtillion to turn back 
into the road. „ 
When we had got within half al of Mou- 
lines, at a little opening of the road leading to a 
thicket, I diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a 
lar—fhe was fitting with her elbow in her lap, 


FE hs OOO FRET 


and her head leaning on one ſide within her hand 


'—a ſmall brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to Mou. 
lines—and La Fleur to beſpeak my fupper—and. 
- that I would walk after him. | | 
She was dreſſed in white, and much as my friend 


deſcribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, 


which before was twiſted within a ſilk net. 
She had ſuperadded likewiſe to her jacket a pale 
green ribbon, which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to 
the waiſt ; at the end of which hung her pipe. — 
Her goat had been as faithleſs as her lover; and 
ſhe had got a little dog in lieu of him, which ſhe 
had kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle; as I, 
looked at her dog ſhe drew him towards her with 
the ſtring.—“ Thou ſhalt not leave me, Silvio,” 
* — aid ſhe. I looked in Maria's eyes, and ſaw fe 
was thinking more of her father than of her lover, 
or of her little goat :- for as ſhe uttered them the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I fat down cloſe by her, and Maria let me 
wipe them away as they fell, with my hand- 
kerchief.——1I then ſteeped it in my own—and 
then in hers—and then in mine—and then I 
wip'd hers again—and as I did it, I felt ſuch un- 
delcribable emotions within me, as I am ſure could 
not be accounted for from my combination of mat- 
ter and motion. 4 Ep | 

aw politive I have a ſoul; nor can all the 
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books, with which, materialiſts have peſtered the 
world, ever convince me of the contrary, 
When Maria had come a little to herſelf, I 
aſked her if ſhe remembered a pale, thin perſon of 
2 man, who had fat down betwixt her and her 
goat about two years beiore? She ſaid ſhe was 
unſettled much at that time, but remembered it 
upon two accounts —that ill as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw. 
the perſon pitièd her; and next, that her goat had 
ſtolen his handkerchief, and that ſhe had beat him 


for the theft. 


She had waſhed it, ſhe ſaid, in the 


brook, and kept it ever ſince in her Bara to re- 
ce h 


ſtore it to him, in caſe ſhe ſhould ever 


im again, 


which, ſhe added, he had half promiſed her. As 
ſhe told this, ſhe took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket to let me fee it; the had folded it aß 
neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with 
a tendril.—On opening it, I found an & marked 
in one of the corners. | 85 . 
She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St Peter's once—and 
returned back - that ſhe found her way alone acroſs. 
the Appenines—had travelied over all Lombardy 
without money—and through the flinty roads of 
Savoy without ſnces—how the had borne it, ant 
how ſhe had got ſupport, ſie could not tell but 


God tem 


lamb. 


Shorn indee 


pers the mind, ſaid Maria, to the ſhorn 


4! and to the quick, faid I; and 


waſt thou in my own land, where I have a cot- 
tage, I wculd take thee to it, and ſhelter thee. 
Thou ſhouldit eat of my own bread, and drink 
of my own cup--I wonld be kind to thy Sylvio 


in all thy weakneſſes and wanderings I would 
ſerk after thee, and bring thee back When the 
tun went down I, would ſay my prayers, and when 
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I had done, thou ſhouldft play thy evening ſong 
upon thy pipe; nor would the incenſe of my fa. 
crifice'be worſe accepted for entering Heaven along 
with a broken heart. 1 
Nature melted within me as I uttered this; 
and Maria obſerving as I took out my handker- 
chief, that it was fteeped too much already to be 
of uſe, would needs go to waſh it in the {tream.— 
% And where will you dry it, Maria?“ faid I. 
« T'll dry it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe—it will do me 


> And is your heart ftill fo warm, Maria?” 
I. touched upon the ſtring on which hung all 
her ſorrows——ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder 
for ſome time in my face; and then without ſay- 
ing any thing, took her pipe and played her ſer- 
vice to the Virgin—The ſtrin k had touched 
_ ceaſed to vibrate—in a moment br two Maria re- 
turned to herſelf—let her pipe fall—and roſe up. 
And where art thou going, Maria?“ fad I 
— She ſaid to Moulines.— Let us go, faid I, to- 
ether,” — Maria put her arm within mine, and 
2 the ſtring to let her dog follow—in 
1 that order we entered Moulines. 
Though hate ſalutations and greetings in the 
3 market- place, yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I ſtopt to take my laſt look and laſt farewell 
of Maria. „ | 5 
_ © Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the 
, firſt order of fine forms—Affliftion had touched her 
looks with ſomething that was ſcarce carthly—ſtill 
ſhe was feminine—and ſo much was there about 
her of all that the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks 
for in woman, that could the traces be eder worn 


out of her brain, and thoſe of Eliza out of mine, 
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be ſhould nat only eat of my bread and drink of 
my cup, but Maria ſhould lie in my boten, and 
be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu] poor luckleſs maiden ! Imbibe the oil f 
and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he 
journieth on his way, now pours into thy wounds 


—the Being who has twice bruiſed thee can only 
ind _ up for ever, 
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CONSCIENCE: 


OR, THE 


$TORY oF AMURATH 


BY DR HAWKESWORTH, X43 2 | 
21 
Br which of the Indian ſages of 2 the 
following ſtory was written, or whether the 
people of the Eaſt have any remote tradition, up- 
on which it is founded, is not known: But it was 
probably related in the fir perſon, to give it an 
air of greater dignity, and render its influence _ 
more powerful: nor would it, perhaps, appear. 
altogether incredible to dae among whom Me- 
tempſychofis is an article of faith, and the vi- 


able agency of ſuperior beings admitted ama 
ſeruple. 


Amurath, Sultan of the Eaft, the W of "Y 


tions, the diſc; I” of adverſity, records the won- 


ders of his life: Let thole who preſumptuouſty 


queſtion the ways of Providence, bluth in ſilenee 


and be wile x let the proud be humble, 255 e 
: | 2 | 
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1 honour ; and let the ſenſual reform, and be 


- ha Ws 
he angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sul. - 
tan Abradin, my father, and his empire deſcend. 
ed to me in the eighteenth year of my age. At firſt 
my mind was awed to humility, and ſoftened 
with grief; I was inſenſible to the ſplendor of 
dominion; I heard the addrefles of flattery with 
_ diſguſt, and received the homage of dependent 
greatneſs with indifference. I had always regard- 
ed my father not only with love but reverence; 
and I was now perpetually recollecting inſtances 
of his tenderneſs, and reviewing the folemn {cene, 
in which he recommended me to heaven in im- 
perfect language, and graſped my hand in the 
 Kgonies of death. -, „„ oy 
One evening, after having concealed myſelf all 
day in my chamber, I vilited his grave: I pro- 
ſtrated myſclf/ on his tomb; ſorrow overflowed 
my eyes, and devotion kindled in my boſom. I 
felt myſelf fuddenly ſmitten on the ſhoulder as 
with a rod; and looking up, I perceived a man 
_ whole eyes were piercing as light, and his beard 
.. whiter than ſnow, I am, ſaid he, the Genius 
Syndarac, the friend of thy father Abradin, who 
Was the fear of his enemies, and the deſire of his 
people; whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladneſs like the 
uſtre of the morning, and whole frown was 
 _ dreadful as the gathering of a tempeſt: Reſign 
thyſelf 'to my influence, -and thou ſhalt be like 
him.“ I bowed myielf to the earth in token of 
.. gratitude and obedience, and he put a ring on 
the middle finger of my left hand, in which I per- 
dceived a ruby of a deep colour and uncommon 
brightneſs. © This ring, ſaid he, ſhall mark out 
to thee the boundaries of good and evil; that, 
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without weighing remote conſequences, thou 
may ſt know the nature and tendency of every 
action. Be attentive therefore to the filent admo- 
vition : and when the- circle of gold ſhall by a 
ſudden contraction preſs thy finger and the ruby 4 
ſhall grow pale, deſiſt immediately from what 
thou ſhalt be doing, and mark down that action 1 
in thy memory as a tranſgreſſion of the rule of 
right: Keep my gift as a pledge of happineſs and 
honour, and take it not off for a moment.“ I re- 
ceived the ring with a ſenſe of obligation which I 
ſtrove to expreſs, and an aſtoniſhment that com- 
pelled me to be lilent. The Genius perceived my 
confuſion, and turning from me with a ſmile of 
ccmplacency, immediately diſappꝰ are. 
During the firit moon I w. s fo cautious and 
circumſpe&t, that the pleaſure of refledting that m 
ring had not once e a fault, was leflened 
by a doubt of its virtue. I applied myfelf to the 
public buſineſs. My melancholy decreaſed, as my 
mind was d. ver'ed to other objects; and, left the 
youth of my court ſhould think that recreation 
was too long tuſpended, I appointed to hunt the 
lion. Bu though I went ont to the ſport to gra- 
tify others rather than myſelf, yet my uſual ai dour 
returned in the field; I grew warm in the purſuit, 
I continued the chaſe, which was unſucceſstul, too 
long, and returned fatigued and diſappointed. 
s I entered the ſeraglio, I was met by a little 


f dog that had been my father's, who exprefſed his 
n Joy at my feturn by jumping round me, and en- 
1 deavouxing to reach my hand: but as I was not 
pe difpoled to reccive his careſſes, I ruck bim in the 
it freifulnels of my diſpleaſure ſo ſevere a blow with 
t, my foot, that it left him ſcarce power to crawl. 


_ Away, and hide himſelf under a ſofa in the corner 
| 4 | 4 M 3 * | | 
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preſs my finger, and looking upon the aby k 


rath ſtrike a dog that offends him, without being 


right?“ My ring again preſſed my finger, and the 


- thy brother of the duſt ; a being who, like thee, 
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of the apartment. At this Went I felt the rin 


perceived the glow of its colour abated. | 
I was at firſt ſtruck with ſurpriſe and regret; ' 
but ſurpriſe and regret quickly gave way to diſ- 
dain——* Shall not the Sultan Amurath, ſaid I, 
to whom a thoufand kings pay tribute, and in 
whoſe hand is the life of nations, ſhall not Amu- 


reproached for having tranſgreſſed the rule of 


ruby became more pale: immediately the palace 
ſhook with the burſt of thunder, and the Genius 
Syndarac again ſtood before me. | | 

* Amurath, ſaid he, thou haſt offended againſt 


has received from the 1 a capacity of plea- 
ſure and pain: pleaſure which caprice is not al- 
Jowed to ſuſpend, and pain which juſtice only has 
a right to inflift. - Tf thou art juſtified by power in 
afflicting inferior beings, I ſhould be juſtified in 
afflicting thee : but my power yet ſpares thee, be- 
cauſe it is directed by the laws of ſovereigr good · 
nels, and becauſe thou may ſt yet be reclaimed by 
admonition. But yield not to the, impulſe of 
quick reſentment, nor indulge in cruelty the for- 
wardneſs of diſguſt, leſt by the laws of goodneſs 


I be compelied to afflict thee ; for he that ſcorns 
reproof, muſt he reformed by puniſhment, or loſt 


for ever. | 


At the preſence of Syndarac I was troubled, 
and his words covered me with confuſion : I fell 
proſtrate at his feet, and heard him pronounce 
with a milder accent, Expect not henceforth 


that I ſhould anſwer the demands of arrogance, 
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or gratify the curioſity of ſpeculation : confide in 


my friendſhip, and truſt implicitly to thy ring.“ 


As the chace had produced ſo much infelicity, 


I did not repeat it, but invited my nobles to a 


banquet, and entertained them with dancing and 


muſic. 1 had given leave that all ceremony 
_ ſhould be ſuſpended, and that the company ſhould 


treat me not as a fovereign but an equal, becauſe 


the converſation would otherwiſe be incumbered 
or reſtrained 3 and I encouraged others to plea- 


ſantry, by indulging the luxuriancy of my own 


imagination. But tho? I affected to throw off the 
_ trappings of royalty, I had not ſufficient magna · 


nimity to deipiſe them. I enjoyed the voluntary 


deference which was paid me, and was ſecretly 


offended at Alibeg, my viſier, who endeavoured 
to prevail upon the aflembly to enjoy the liberty 
that had been given them, and was himſelf an 


example of the conduct that he recommended. I 


ſingled out as the object of my railiery, the man 


-who alone deſerved my approbation: he believed 4 
my condeſcenñon to be ſincere, and imagined that ⁵ü 
he was ſecuring my favonr, by that behaviour 
which had incurred my diſpleaſure; he was there- 
Fore grieved and confounded to perceive that I 
laboured to render him ridiculous and con- 


temptible: I enjoyed his pain, and was elated at 
my. ſucceſs : but my attention was ſuddenly called 


to my ring, and 1 perceived the ruby change co- 


lour. I deſiſted for a moment; but ſome of my 
courtiers having diſcovered and ſeconded my in- 


tention, felt my vanity and my reſeutment gra- 
tified ;- 1 endeavoured io waſh away the regem- 
brance of my ring with wine; my ſatire became 
more bitter, and . Alibeg diſcovered yet greater bil 
diftrets, My ring again reproached me; but 1 - 
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ſitin perſevered. The viſier was at length rouſed 
_ to his defence: probably he had diſcovered aud 
_ deſpiſed my weakneis: his replies were ſo poig- 
nant, that I became outrageous, and deicended 
from raillery to invectives: at length, diſguiſing 
the anguiſh of his mind with a ſmile, © Amurath, 
ſaid he, if the Sultan ſhould know, that after hav. 
ing invited, your friends to feſtivity and merri- 
ment, you had aſſumed this authority, and inſult- 
ed thoſ. who were not aware that you diſdained 
to be treated with the familiarity af friendſhip, 
vou would certainly fall under his diſpleaſure.” 
The ſeverity of this ſarcaſm, which was extorted 
by long provocations from a man warmed with 
wine, ſtung me with intolerable rage; I ſtarted 
up, and ſpurning him from the table, was about 
to draw my poignardz when my attention was 
again called to my ring, and I perceived with 
ſome degree, of regret, that the ruby had fallen 
almoſt to a perfect white. „„ 
Rut, inſtead of being reſolved to be more 
watchful againſt whatever might bring me under 
tis ſilent reproof, I comforted myſelf, that the 
Genius would no more alarm me with his pre- 
ſence. The irregularities of my conduct increaſ- 
ed almoſt imperceptibly, and the intimations of 
my ting became propurtionably more frequent, 
though leſs torcible, till at laſt they were ſo fami · 
lar, that I ſcarce remarked when they were given 
and when ſuſpended. | 
It was ſoon «diſcovered that I was pleaſed with 
ſervility; ſervility therefore was practiſed, and I 
rewarded it fometimes with a penſion, and ſome- 
times with a place, Thus the government of my 
kingdom was left to peity tyrants, who oppreſſed 
the people to enrich themielves, In the mean 
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time I filled my ſeraglio with women, among 
whom I abandoned mylelf to ienſuality, without 
enjoying the pure delight of that love which ariſes 
from eſteem, But I had not yet ſtained my hands 
with blood, nor dared to ridicule the laws which 
I had neglected to fulfil. „ 

* My reſentment againit Alibeg, however unjuſt, 
was inflexible, and.terminated in the moſt perfect 
hatred ; 1 degraded him from his office; but 1 
ſtill kept him at court, that I might embitter his 


life by perpetual indignities, and practiſe againſt 


him new ſchemes of malevolence. 


_ + Selima, the daughter of this Prince, had been 


intended by my father for my wife; and the mar- 
riage had been delayed only by his death: but 
the pleature and the dignity that Alibeg would 
derive from this alliance had now changed 
my purpoſe. Yet ſuch was the beauty of Selima, 
that I gazed with deſire; and ſuch was her wit; 
taat I Fficned with delight, I therefore reſolved, 
that I would, if poſſible, ſeduce her to voluntary 


proſtitution ; and that when her beauty ſhould 


yield to the charms of variety, I would diſmiſs 
her with marks of diſgrace, But in this attempt 
I could not ſucceed ; my ſolicitations were reject- 
ed, ſometimes with tears, and ſometimes with re- 
proaches. I became every day more wretched, 
by ſecking to bring calamities upon others; [ 
conſidered my dilappointment as the triumph of 
a ſlave, whom I withel, but did not dare to de- 
firoy ; and I regarded his daughter as the inſtru- 
ment of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, 
which before had ſhaken my purpoſe, was weaken- 

ed; my deſire for beauty became as ſelfiſn and as 

ſordid an appetite, as my deſire for food; and as 


J had no hope of obtaining the complete gratifica - 
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tion of my luſt and my revenge, I determined to 
enjoy Selima by force, as the only expedient to 
alleviate my torment. 5 8 

She reſided by my command in an apartment of 
the feraglio, and I entered her chamber at mid- 
night by a private door, of which I had the key; 
but with inexpreſſible vexation I found it empty. 
To he thus diſappointed in my laſt attempt, at the 
very moment in which I thought I had inſured 
fucceſs, diſtracted me with rage; and inſtead of 
returning to my chamber, and concealing my de- 
ſign, I called for her women. They ran in pale 
. and trembling: I demanded the lady; they 
zed at me aſtoniſhed and terrified, and then 
Eing upon each other, ſtood ſilent : I repeated 
my demand with fury and execration, and to en- 
force it, called aloud for the miniſters of death : 
They then fell proſtrate at my feet, and declared 
with one voice that they knew not where ſne was; 
that they had left her when they were diſmiſſed 
for the night, fitting on a ſofa penſive and alone; 
and that no perſon had ſince, to their knowledge, 

paſſed in or out of her apartment. 

In this account, however incredible, they per- 
ſiſted without variation; and having filled the 
palace with alarm and confuſion, I was obliged to 
retire without gaining any intelligence by what 
means I had been baffled; or on whom to turn 
my reſentment. I reviewed the tranſactions of 
the night with anguiſh and regret, and bewilder- 
ed myſelf among the innumerable poſſibilities that 
might have produced my diſappointment. I re- 

membered that the e + Selima's apart- 
ments were open, and I imagined that ſhe might 
that way have eſcaped into the gardens of the ſe - 
raglio. But why ſhould ſhe eſcape who had ne- 
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yer been confined ? if ſhe had deſigned to depart, 
ſhe might have departed by day. Had ſhe an af 
ſignation? And did ſhe intend to return, without 
being known to have been abſent? This ſuppo - 
ſition increaſed my torment; becauſe, if it was 
true, Selima had granted to my flave that which 
ſhe refuſed to me. But as all theſe conjectures 
were uncertain, I determined to make her abſence 
a prefence to deſtroy her father. . 

In the morning I gave orders that he ſhould: be 
ſeized and brought before me; but while I was 
yet ſpeaking, he entered, and proftrating himſelf, 
thus anticipated my accuſation : © May the Sul- 


tan Amurath, in whoſe wrath the angel of death 

L ces forth, rejoice for ever in the {miles of heaven 

i Fc the wretched Alibeg periſh ; but let my Lord 

, remember Selima with mercy ; let him diſmiſs the 
> ſlave in whom he ceaſes to delight.“ I heard no 

d more, but cried out, Dareſt thou to mock. me 

5 with a requeſt, to diſmiſs thy daughter whom 

d thou haſt ſtolen ? Thou, whoſe life, chat has been 

4 lo often forfeited, I have yet {pared ! Reſtore her 
2 


within an hour, or affronted mercy ſhall give thee 
up.“) „Oh! ſaid he, let not the mighty So- 

* vereign of the Eaſt ſport with the miſery. of the 
he weak. If thou haſt doomed us to death, let us 
o Lie together,” 5 1 

Though I was now convinced that Alibeg be. 
"s lieved J had confined Selima, and decreed her 
4 death, yet I reſolved to perſiſt in requiring her at 
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T- his bands; and therefore- diſmiſſed him with a | 

nat repetition of my command, to produce her with- * 
re. in an hour, upon pain of death; e I 
rt- i My ring, which during theſe ſeries of events 1 
2 had given perpetual intimation of guilt, which N 
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vas always diſregarded, now preſied my fingeriſa 
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forcibly, that it gave me great pain, and compelled 


my notice. I immediately retired, and gave way 
to the diſcontent that ſwelled my boſom. © How 
wretched a ſlave is Amurath to an inviſible ty. 


rant! a being, whoſe maleyolence or envy, has 
. reſtrained me in the exerciſe of my authority as a 


Prince, and whoſe cunning has contrived perpe- 
tually to inſult me, by intimating that every ac- 
tion of my life is a crime! How long lhall I groan 
under this intolerable e te This accurſed 
ring is the badge and the inſtrument of my ſub. 
jection and diſhonour. He who gave it, is now 


perhaps in ſome remote region of the air; per- 


haps he rolls ſome planet in its orbit, agitates 
the ſouthern ocean with a tempeſt, or ſhakes ſome 
diſtant region with an earthquake: but wherever 


he is, he has ſurely a more important employ than 


to watch my conduct. Perhaps he has contrived 
this taliſman, only to reſtrain me from the en- 
joyment of ſome good, which he wiſhes to with- 


hold; I feel that my defires are controuled; and 


to gratify theſe deſires is to be happy.“ As! 


pronounced theſe words I drew off the ring, and 


© 


_ threw it to the ground with diſdain and js Je 


tion: immediately the air grew dark; a cloud 
bur in thunder over my head, and the eye of 


Syndarac was upon me. I ſtood before him mo- 
tionleſs and ſilent: horror thrilled in my veins, 


and my hair ftood upright. I had neither power 
to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs my faults. 
In his countenance there was a calm ſerenity ; and 
1 heard him pronounce theſe words: . Thou 
haſt now, as far as in = own power, thrown oft 
humanity, and degraded thy being : Thy form 
therefore ſhall no longer conceal thy natnre, nor 
thy example render thy vices contagious.” He 
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then touched me with his rod j and while the ſound | 


of his voice yet vibrated in my ears, I found 
myſelf in the midſt of a deſart, not in the form of 
a man, but of a monſter, with the fore-parts of 
my body like a wolf, and the hinder-parts like a 
goat. I was ſtill conſcious to every event of my $M 
fe, and my intellectual powers were continued, 
though my paſſions were irritated to frenzy. I 
now rolled in the ſand in an agony not to be de- 
ſcribed ; and now haſtily traverſed the deſart, im- 
peiled only by the vain deſire of flying from my- 
ſelf ; I now bellowed with rage, and now howled 
in deſpair; this moment I breathed execrations 
i the Genius, and the next reproached my- 
ſelf for having forfeited his friendſhip. 
By this violent agitation of mind and body, the 
wers of both were ſoon exhauſted ; I crawled 
into a den which I perceived near me, and im- 
mediately ſunk down in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 1 
lept; but ſleep, inſtead of prolonging, put an 
end to this interval of quiet, The Genius ſtill 
terrified me with his preſence; I heard his ſen- 
tence repeated, and felt again all the liorrors of 
my transformation. When I awaked, I was not 
refreſned: calamity, though it compelled me to 
admit ſlumber, can yet exclude reit. But I was 
now rouſed with hunger; for hunger, like ſleep, 
is irreſiſtible. „ „ e FORD 
I went out in ſearch of prey; and if I feltany 
alleviation of miſery beſides the hope of ſatisfying 
my appetite, it was in the thought of tearing to 
pieces whatever I ſhould meet, and inflicting tome 
part of the evil which I endured ; for though I 
regretted my puniſhment, I did not repent of my 
* crimes; and as-I imagined Syndarac would now 
neither mitigate nor and my ſufferings, I was 
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not reſtrained, either by hope or fear, from indulg. 
ing my diſpoſition to cruelty and revenge. But 
while I was thus meditating the deſtruction of 
others, I trembled, left by ſome ſtronger ſavage [ 
ſhould be deſtroyed myſelff. 
In the midſt of this variety of torment, I heard 
the cry of dogs, and the trampling of horſes, and 
the ſhouts of the hunters ; and ſuch is the love of 
life, however wretched, that my heart ſunk with. 
in me at the found. To hide myſelf was impoſ- 
ſible, and I was too much enfeebled either to fly 
or refiſt. I ſtood ſtill till they came up. At firſt 
they gazed on me with wonder, and doubted. wie- 
ther they ſhould advance: But at length a flave 
_ threw a net over me, and I was dragged to the 


> 


city. = 
1 now entered the metropolis of my empire, 
amidſt the noiſe and tumult of the rabble, who 
tte day before would have hid themſelves at my 
55 ence. I heard the ſound of muſic at a diſtance: 
the heralds approached, and Alibeg was pro- 
 elaimed in my ſtead. I was now deſerted by the 
multitude, whoſe curioſity was diverted by the 
pomp of the proceſſion; and was conducted to 
the place where other ſavages are kept, which 
cuſtom has conſidered as part of the regalia. 
My keeper was a black ſlave, whom I did not 
remember ever to have ſeen, and in whom it would 
indeed have been a fatal preſumption to have ſtocd 
before me. After he had given me food, and the 
vigour of nature was reſtored, he diſcovered in me 
ſuch tokens of ferocity, that he ſuffered me to faſt 
many hours before I was again fed. I was fo 
_ enraged at this delay, that forgetting my depen- 
dence, I roared horribly when he again approach- 
ed me; ſo that he found it neceſſary Sal blows 
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to hunger, that he might gain ſuch an aſcendeney 
over = 2s was ſuitable to his office. By this 
ſlave, therefore, I was alternately beaten and fa- 
miſhed, till the fierceneſs of my diſpoſition being 
ſuppreſſed by fear and languor, a mild temper in- 
ſenſibly ſtole upon me; and a demeanor that was 
begun by conſtraint, was continued by habit. 

I was now treated with leſs ſeverity, and ſtrove. 
to expreſs ſomething like gratitude, that might 
encourage my keeper to yet greater kindneſs. 
His vanity was flattered by my ſubmiſſion; and, 
to ſhew as well his courage as the ſucceſs of his 
diſcipline, he ventured ſometimes to careſs me in 
the preſence of thoſe whole curiofity brought them 
to ſee me, A kind, of friendſhip thus imper- 
c-ptibly grew between us, and I felt ſome de 
of the affection that I had feigned. It happened 
that a tiger which had been lately taken, broke 
one day into my den while my keeper was giving 
me my proviſion, and leaping upon him, woul 
inſtantly have torn him to pieces, if I had not 
ſeized the ſavage by the throat, and dragged hin 
to the ground: The flave prefently diſpatched 
him wich his dagger, and turned about to careſs 
his deliverer; but ſtarting ſuddenly backward, he 
ſtood motionieſs with aſtoniſhment, perceiving _ 
that I was no longer a mopſter but a dog. 

I was myſelt conſcious of tie change which had 
again paſſed upon me, and leaping out of my 
den, elcaped from my confinement, This trans- 
formation I c:nhidered as a reward for my fidelity, 
and was perhaps never more happy than in the 
firk moments of my eſcape; for I reflected, that 
as a dog my liberty was not only reſtored but 
inſured; I was no longer ſuſpected of qualities 
which rendered me * for ſociety; I had ſome 
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faint reſemblance of human virtue which is not 
found in other animals, and therefore hoped to 
be more generally careſſed. But it was not long 
before this joy ſubſided in the remembrance of 
that dignity from which I had fallen, and from 
which I was ſtill at an immeaſurable diſtance. 
Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude to the power 
- who had once more brought me within the circle 
of nature. As a brute I was more thankful for 
a mitigation of puniſhment, than as a king I had 
been fer offers of the higheſt happineſs and ho- 
nour. And who, that is not taught by affliction, 
can juſtly eſtimate the bounties of heaven? 
As ſoon as the firft tumult of my mind was 
paſt, I felt an irreſiſtible inclination once more 
to viſit the apartments of my ſeraglio. I placed 
myſelf behind an emir, whom I knew to have 
been the friend of Alibeg, and was permitted to 
follow him into :ue preſence. The perſons and 
the place, the retroſpection of my life which they 
produced, and the compariſon of what I was with 
what I bad been, almoſt overwhelmed me. I went 
unobſerved into the garden, and lay down under 
the ſhade of an almond tree, that I might indulge 
_ © thoſe reflections which, though they oppreſſed me 
with melancholy, I did not wiſh to loſg. . 
I had not been long in this place, before a little 
dog, which I knew. to be the ſame I had ſpurned 
from me when he careſſed me at my return from 
hunting, came and fawned at my feet. My heart 
no ſmote me, and I faid to myſelf. Doſt thou 
know me under this diſguiſe? Is thy fidelity to 
thy Lord unſhaken? Cut off as I am from the 
converſe of mankind, haſt thou preſerved for me 
an affection, which I once fo ſlightly eſteemed, 
and requited with evil? This forgetfulneſs of 
\. © 


injury, and this ſteady friendſhip, ate they leſs - 
than human, or are they more?“ T was not pre- 
vented by theſe reflections from returning thoſe  - 
carefles thine I received ; and Alibeg, who juſt en- 
tered the garden, took notice of me, and ordered 
that I ſhould not be turned out.. 

In the ſeraglio, I foon learned, that a body which 
was thought to be mine, was found dead in the 
chamber; and that Alibeg had been choſen to 
ſueceed me, by the unanimous voice of the people. 
But 1 gained no intelligence af Selima, whoſe 
apartment I found in the poſſeſſion of another, 
and for whom 1 had ſearched every part of the 
palace in vain. I became reſtleſs; every place 
was irkſome; a deſire to wander prevailed 5 and 
one evening I went out at the garden gate, and 
travelling till midnight, I lay down at the foot of 
a ſycamore tree and ſlept. 5 

In the morning, I beheld with ſurprize a wall 
of marble that ue to reach to heaven, and 
gates that were ſculptured with every emblem of 
delight, Over the gate was inſcribed in letters 
of gold, ** Within this wall liberty is unbounded, 
and felicity complete: nature is not oppreſſed by 
the tyranny of religion, nor is pleaſure awed by 
the frown of virtue. The gate is obedient to thy 
wiſh, whoſoever thou art: enter therefore and be 


PV. | - 

When I read this inſcription, my boſom throb. 
bed with tumultuous expeRarion : but my deſire 
to enter was repreſſed by the reflection that I had 
Joſt the form, in which alone I could gratify the 
appetites of a man. Deſire and curioſity were 
notwithſtanding predominant, The door imme- 
diately opened inward : I entered, and it cloſed 
after me. e * . 
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But my ears were now ſtunned with the diſſo, 
- nance of riot, and my eyes ſickened at the con, 
- tortions of miſery : Diſeaſe was viſible in every 
countenance, however otherwiſe impreſſed with 
the character of rage, of drunkennefs, or of luſt; 
rape and murder, revelling and ftrife, filled every 
ſtreet and evefy dwelling. „ 
As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with 
timiclity and circumſpection; for I imagined, 
that I could not otherwiſe eſcape injury, than by 
eluding the notice of wretches, whoſe propenſity 
to ill was reſtrained by no law; and I perceived 
too late, that to punith vice is to promote happi- 
It was now evening; and that I might paſs 
the night in greater ſecurity, I quitted the public 
way, and perceiving a hovſe that was encircled 
by a moat, I ſwam over to it, and choſe an ob- 
ſcure corner of the area for my alylum. I heard 
from within, the found of dancing and muſic: 
but after a ſhort interval, was alarmed with the 
.menaces of rage, tlie ſhrieks of terror, and the 
- wailings of diſtreſs. The window of the ban- 
queting room flew open, and ſome veniſon was 
throw out which fell juſt at my feet. As I had 
eaten nothing fince my departure from the ſe- 
raglio, I regarded this as a fortunate accident; 
and after the pleaſure of an unexpected repait, I 
again lay down in expectation of the morning, 
with hope and fear: but in a ſhort time many 
perſons ruſhed irom the houle with lights, and 
ſeemed ſulicitous to gather up the veniſon which 
had been thrown out; but not being able to find 
it, and at the ſame time perceiving me, they 
judged I had devoured it. I was immediately 
feized and led into the houſe ; but as I could not 
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diſcover that I was the objeR either of malignity 
or kindneſs, I was in doubt what would be the 
iſſue of the event. It was not long before this 
doubt was ſolved ; for I ſoon learned from the 
diſcourſe of thoſe about me, that I was ſuſpected 
to have eaten poiſon which had been intended for 
another, and was ſecured, that the effet might 
either remove or confirm the ſuſpicion. As it 


was not expected that the poiſon would imme- 


diately operate, I was locked up in a room by 
mylelf, where I reflected upon the cauſe and event 
£ my confinement with mexpreſfible anguiſh, 
anxiety and terror. „ 
In this gloomy interval, a ſudden light ſhone 
round me, and I found myſeif once more in the 
preſence of the Genius; I crawled towards him 
trembling and confounded, but not utterly with- 
out hope. Let a few moments, ſaid he, and 
the angel of death ſhall teach thee, that the wants 
of nature cannot be ſupplied with ſafety, where 
the inordinate appetites of vice are not reſtrained, ' 
Thy hunger required food; but the luſt and re- 
venge of others have given thee poiſon.” My 
blood grew chill as he Ipoke, I diſcovered. and 
abhorred my folly : but while I wiſhed to expreſs 
my contrition, I fell down in an agony 5 my eyes 
failed me, I fhivered, was convulſed, and expired, 
That ſpark of immaterial fire, which no vio- 
lence can quench, roſe up from the duſt which had 
thus been reſtored to the earth, and now animated 
the form of a dove. On this new ſtate of exiſtence 
L entered with inexprefſible delight; I imagined 
that my wings were not only a pledge of ſafety, 
but of the favour of Syndarac, whom I-was now 
more than ever ſolicitous to pleaſe. I flew im- 
mediately from the window, and turning towards 
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we wall through which I had entered, I endea- 
Vvoured to riſe above it, that I might quit for ever 
a place in which guilt and wretchedneſs were 
complicated in every object, aud which I now de- 
teſted as much as before I had defired. But over 
this region a ſulphurous vapour hovered like a 
thick cloud, which I had no fooner entered than 
1 fell down panting for breath, and had ſcarce 
ſtrength to keep my wings ſufficiently extended to 
break my fall. It was now midnight, and [ 
alighted near the mouth of a cave, in which I 
thought there appeared ſome faint glimmerings of 
light. Into this place I entered without much 
apprehenſion ; as it rather appcared to be the re- 
treat of penitence, than the receſs of luxury: but 
leſt the noiſe of my wings fhould diſcover me to 
any hateful or miſchievous inhabitant of this 
— ſolitude, I entered in ſilence and upon my 
feet. As I went forward, the cave grew wider; 
and by the light of a lamp which was ſuſpended 
from the roof, I diſcovered a hermit liſtening to 
a young lady, who ſeemed to be greatly affected 
with the events which ſhe was relating, Of the 
= hermit I had no knowledge; but the lady I diſ- 
cerned to be Selima. I was ſtruck with amaze- 
ment at this diſcovery ; I cemembered with the 
epeſt contrition my attempts upon her virtue, 
and I now ſecretly rejoiced that ſhe had rendered 
them ineffectual : I watched her lips with the ut- 
maoſt impatience of curiolity, and ſhe continued her 
narrative. xy | . 

J was ſitting on a ſofa one evening after Ihad 
been careſſed by Amurath, and my imagination 
kindled as I muſed, Why, ſaid I aloud, ſhould 
I give up the delights of love with the ſplendor of 
royalty? Since the preſumption of my father has 
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prevented my marriage, why ſhould-I not accept 
the bleſſings that are ſtill offered ? Why is deſire. - 
reſtrained by the dread of ſhame ? And why is the 
pride of virtue offended by the ſoftneſs of nature? 
eder a thick cloud ſurrounded me; I felt 
myſelf lifted up, and conveyed through the air 
wih incredible rapidity. I deſcended, the cloud 
_ diſſipated, and I found myſelf fitting in an alcove, 
by the fide of a canal that encircled a ſtately edi- 
fice and a ſpacious garden. I ſaw eres perſons 
paſs along; but diſcovered in all either ſomething 
diſſolute or wretched, grins that alarmed my 
fears, or excited my pity. I ſuddenly perceived 
many men with thew ſwords drawn, contending 
for a woman, who was forced almoſt irreſiſtibly 
by the crowd, which moved directly towards the 
place in which T was fitting. I was terrified, and 
looked round me with eagerneſs to ſee where 1 
could retreat for ſafety. A perſon richly drefſed, 
rceived my diſtreſs, and invited me into the 
| Lt which the canal ſurrounded. ' Of this 
invitation I haſtily accepted with gratitude and 
joy: but I ſoon remarked ſeveral incidents, 
which filled me with new perplexity and appre- 
henſion. I was welcomed to a place, in which in- 
famy and honour were equally unknown; where 
. every wiſh was indulged without the violation of 
 4any law, and where the will was therefore deter- 
+#mined. only by appetite. I was preſently ſur- - 
-ronnded by women, whoſe behaviour covered me 
with bluſhes; and though I rejected the careſſes 
of the perſon into whoſe power I was delivered, 
yet they became jealous of the diſtinction with 
which he treated me. My expoſtulations were not 
heard, and my tears were treated with merriment : 
preparations were made of revelling and jollity : 
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I was invited to join the dance, and upon my re- 
fuſal was entertained with muſic. In this dread- 
ful ſituation, I fighed thus to myſelf ; How ſe- 
vere is that juſtice. which tranſports thoſe who 
form licentious wiſhes, to a ſociety in which they 
are indulged without reſtraint | Who ſhall deliver 
e from the effects of my own foily ? Who ſhall 
> 4 me againſt the vices of others? At this 
moment was thus encouraged by the voice of 
' ſome invitible being :—The triends of virtue are 
mighty ; feject not their protection, and thou art 
ſafe. As I renounced the preſumptuous with 
Which had once polluted my mind, I exulted in 
this int imatioh with an aſſurance of relief: and 
When {upper was ſet before me, I ſuffered the 
principal lady to ſexve me with ſome veniſon ; but 
the friendly voice having warned me that it was 
iſoned, I fell back in my ſeat and turned pale ; 
the lady .enquired earneſtly what had diſordered 
me; but inſtead of making a reply, I threw the 
veniſon from the window, ard 9 that ſhe 
had intended my death, I he maſter of the table, 
_ whoperceved the lad; to whom I ſpoke changed 
countenance, was at cnce convinced, that the had 
indeed attempted to poiſon me to preſerve that in- 
tereſt which, as a rival, the feared I ſhonld ſub- 
vert, He roſe up in a rage, and con manded the 
veniſon to be produced; a dog that vas ſuppoſed , 
to have eaten it was brought in: but before the 
event could be known, the tumuli was become 
eneral; and my rival, after having ſuddenly 
fabbed her patron, plunged the Tame poignard in 
her boſom. e Bd © „ 
„In the. midſt of this confuſion, I found 
means to eſcape, and wandered through the city 
| ip ſearch of ſeme obſcure receſs, where, if I 
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received not the aſſiſtance which I hoped, death 
at leaſt might ſecure my perſon from violence, and 
cloſe mine eyes on thoſe ſcenes,*which, wherever 
I turned, filled me not only with diſguſt, but with 
horror. By that Benevolent Power, who, as 3 
preſervative from miſery, has placed in us a ſe- 
cret and irreſiſtible diſapprobation of vice, my 
feet have been directed to thee, whoſe virtue has 
pd” in my diſtreſs, and whoſe wiſdom 
may effect my deliverance.” © g S 

I gazed upon Selima, while I thus learned the 
ardour of that affc&ion which I had abuſed, with 
ſentiments that can never be conceived but when 
they are felt, I was touched with the moſt bitter 
remorſe, for having produced one wiſh that could 
| ſtain fo amiable a mind; and abhorred myſelf 
for having uſed the power which I derived from 
her tenderneſs, to effect her deſtruction. My fond- 
neſs was not leis ardent, but it was more chaſte 
and tender: deſire was not extinguiſhed, but it 
was almoſt abſorbed in eſteem. I felt a paſſion, 
to which till now, I had been a ſtranger; and 
the moment love was kindled in my breaſt, I re- 
ſumed the form proper to the nature in Which 
alone it can ſubſiſt, and Selima beheld Amurath 
at her feet. At my ſudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance, the colour faded from her cheeks, the 
powers of life were ſuſpended, and ſne ſunk into 
my arms. L claſped her to my pꝓreaſt, aud looking 
towards the hermit tog aſſiſfance, I beheld in his 
ſtead the friend us, ho had taught me 
happineſs by afiQi At the ſame inſtant, Se- 
lima recovered, ©* Artte, ſaid Syndarac, and look 
round.” We looked round; the darkneſs was 
ſuddenly diſſipated, and we perceived ourſelves in 
the bond, to Golconda, and the ſpires of the city 


_ diffuſe felicity.” I now li 
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lparkling before us. Go, faid he, Amurath, 

henceforth the huſband of Selima, and the father 
.of thy people! I have revealed thy ſtory to Ali. 
beg in a viſion ; he expects thy return, and the 
chariots are come out to meet thee, Go, and I 
will proclaim before thee, Amurath the/Sultan cf 
the Eaſt, the judge of nations, the taught of bea- 
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ven; Amurath, whoſe ring is equal to the ring 


of Solomoy, returns to 5 with wiſdom, and 
ted up my eyes, and 


bebeld the chariots coming forward. We were 


received by Ali with ſentiments which could 


not be uttered, and by the people with the loudeſt 
acclamations : Syngarac 12 our return 
in thunder, that was heard through all the nations 
of my empire; and has prolonged my reign in 


c ty and peace. 

Peper dh H have written, and by the world 
let what I write be remembered : - for to none who 
bears of the ring of Amurath ſhall its influence 
be wanting. Of this, is not thy heart a witneſs, 
thou whole eye drinks inſtruftion from my pen? 
HFaſt thou not a monitor who reproaches thee in 

ſecret, when thy foot deviates from the path of 
virtue? Neglect not the firſt whiſpers of this 

friend to thy ſoul ; it is the voice of a greater 
than Syndarac, to reſiſt whoſe influence is to in- 
vite deſtruction. EE 
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HIST ORY of Miss SYLVIA 8— 


DISPLAYING THE 


FATAL EFFECTS or AN IMPRUDENT 
" BEHAVIOUR, AND THE DANGER OF 


* FORMING IMPROPER CONNECTIONS. - 


MM +. 
M 188 SYLVIA S—— was deſcended from 


x 
o 


FROM DA. GOLPSMITH's « tive or R. NASH, 


I one of the beſt families in the kingdom, and 
was left a large fortune upon her ſiſter s deceaſe. 


She had early in life been introduced into tha 


beſt company, and contraſted 4 paſhon for ele- 
gance and expence. It is uſual to make the he- 


roine of a ſtory very witty and very beautiful, 
and ſuch Dun Hi! Dryer ſo ſurely expected, 


that they are ſcarce attended to. But whatever 


the fineſt poet could conceive of wit, or the moſt 


celebrated painter imagine of beauty, were excel - 
led in the perfections of this young Lady. Her 


ſuperiority in both was allowed by all, who either 


heard, or had ſeen her. She was naturally gay, 


generous to a fault, good-natured to the higheſt. 
degree, affable in converſation, and ſome of her 


letters, ard other writings, as well in verſe as. 
| proſe, would have ſhone amongſt thoſe of the 
moſt celebrate 

they been puB] 
But thele 
nother, which leſſened the value of them all, 
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its pf this, or any other age, had 2 
Keb nge anon. were marked by 


We was imprudent! But let it not be ĩmagined 
fat her reputation or honour ſuffered by her im- 
el Foe 
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prudence; I only mean, ſhe had no knowledge 
of the uſe of money; ſhe relieved diſtreſs, by put. 
ting herfelf into-the circumſtances of the object 
whoſe wants ſhe ſupplied. 5 | 
She was arrived at the age of nineteen, - when 


- . the croud ef her lovers, and the continual repe. 


tition-of new flattery, had taught her to think 
ſhe could never be forſaken, and never poor. 
Young ladies are apt to expect a certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, from a number of lovers; and yet ] have, 

ſeldom Teen a girl courted by an hundred lovers, 


that found an huſband in any. Before the choice 


is fixed, ſhe has either loſt her reputation, or her 
good ſenſe; and the Joſs of either is ſufficient to 
conſign her to perpetual virginity, | 
Among the number of this young lady's lovers 
was the celebrated S—, who at that time went by 

the name of the good-natured man. This gen- 
tleman, with talents that might have done ho- 
nour to humanity, ſuffered himſelf to fall at length 


into the loweſt ſtate of debaſement. He followed 


the dictates of every neweſt paſſion ; his love, his 
pity, his generoſity, and even his friendſhips were 


all in exceis , he was unable to make liead againſt 
any of his ſenſations or deſires, but they were 


in general worthy wiſhes and deſires ; tor he was 


- conſtitutionally virtuous. This gentleman, who 


at laſt died in a gaol, was at that time this lady's. 
envied favourite. . 
It is probable that he, thoughtleſs creature, had 


paſling the preſent momentstagree 
couried diſſipation, but the lady 


no other proſpect from this neal but that of - 


He only 
vugl 


HS. were 


fixed on happineſs. At length, however, lus g- 


debts amounting to a conligderable ſum, he was 


arreited, and thrawn into a priſan- Heendeavoured 
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at firſt to conceal his fituation from his beautiful 
' miſtreſs ; but ſhe ſoon came to a knowledge of his 
diſtreſs, and took a fatal reſolution of freeing him 
from confinement by diſcharging all the demands 
of his creditors, | e 
© Mr, Naſh was at that time in London, and re- 
preſented to the thoughtleſs young lady, that ſuch 

a meaſure would effectually rain both; that fo 
warm a concern for the intereſts of Mr. 8——, 
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would in the firſt place quite impair her fortune, 
in the eyes of our fex ; and what was worſe; leſſen 


her reputation in thoſe of her own. He added, 
that thus bringing Mr. S— from priſon, would 
_ be only a temporary relief; that a mind ſo ge- 
nerous as his, would become bankrupt under the 
load of gratitude; and inſtead of improving in 
friendſhip or affection, he would onlf ſtudy to 
avoid a creditor he could never repay ; that though 
ſmall favours produce good-will, great ones de- 
ſtroy friendſhip. e 2p however ere 
diſregarded, and ſne too te found the prudence 

and truth of her adviſer. In ſhort, her fortune 
was by this means exhauſted, and, with all her at- 
traction, ſhe found her acquaintance began to 


diſeſteem her, in proportion as ſhe became poor. 


In this ſituation, ſhe accepted Mr. Naſh's invi- 
tation of returning to Bath; he promiſed to in- 


| troduce her to the beſt company there, and he Md 


was aſſured that her merit would do the reſt, Up- 
on her very firſt appearance, ladies of the higheſt 
Adiſtinction courted: her friendſhip and eſteem but 
a ſettled melancholy had taken poſſeſſion of her 
mind, and no amuſements that they could pro- 
pole were ſufficient to divert it, Yet ſtill, as if 
from habit, ſhe followed the crowd in. its levities, 
aud frequented thoſe places, where all perſons en- 
„„ 8 | 
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deavour to forget themſelves in the buſtle of cere- 
mony and ſhew. 5 „ 
Her beauty, her ſimplicity, and her unguard. 
ed ſituation, ſoon drew the attention of a deſign- 
ing wretch, who at that time kept one of the 
rooms at Bath, and who thought, that this lady's 
merit, N managed, might turn to good ac- 
count. This woman's name was dame Lindſey, 
à creature, who, though vicious, was in appear. 
- -- © ance ſanftified z and, though deſigning, had ſome 
wit and humour. She be y the humbleſt 
aſſiduity to ingratiate herſelf with Miſs 8—— ; 
ſhewed, that ſhe could be amuſing as a compa- 
nion; and by frequent offers of money, proved, 
that ſhe could be uſeful as a friend. Thus, by 
degrees, ſhe gained an entire aſcendant over this 
poor, thoughtleſs, deſerted girl; and, in leſs than 
one year, namely about 1727, Miſs 8- —, with- 
dut ever tranſgreſſing the laws of virtue, had en- 
tirely loſt her reputation. Whenever à perſon 
Was wanting to make up a party for play at dame 
Lindſey's, Silvia, as ſhe was then familiarly called, 
was ſent for, and was obliged to ſuffer all thoſe 
flights, which the rich but too often let fall upo 
their inferiors in point of fortune. 155 
Is moſt, even the greateſt, minds, the heart at 
laſt becomes level with the meanneſs of its condi- 
tion; but in this charming girl, it ſtruggled hard 
with adverſity, and yielded to every encroachment 
of contempt with ſullen reluctance. 3 
But though in the courſe of three years ſhe was 
in the very eye of public inſpection, yet Mr. 
Wood the architect avers, thai he vould never, 
by the ſtricteſt obſervations, perceive her to be 
tainted with any other vice than that of ſuffering 
perſelf to be decoyed to the gaming-table, any, 
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zt ber own hazard, playing for the amuſement 
and advantage of others. Her friend, Mr. Naſh, 
therefore, thought proper to induce her to break 
off all connections with dame Lindley, and to 
rent part of Mr. Wood's houſe, in Queen-ſquare, 
where ſhe hehaved with the utmoſt complailance, 
regularity, and virtue. 15 bj 
In this ſituation her deteſtation of life ſtill con- 
tinued; ſhe found, that time would infallibly de- 
prive her of part of her attractions, and that con- 
tinual ſolicitude would impair the reſt, With 
pe reflections ſhe would frequently entertain 
erſelf and an old faithful maid in the vaſes of 
Bath, whenever the weather would permit them 
to walk out, She would eyen ſometimes ftart 
- queſtions in company, with ſeeming unconcern, 
in order to know what act of ſuieide was eaſieſt, 
and whig was attended with the ſmalleſt pain. 
When tired with exerciſe, ſhe generally retired to 
meditation, and ſhe became habituated to early, 
hours of ſleep and reſt. But when the weather 
revented her uſual exerciſe, and her ſleep was 
thus more difficult, ſhe made it a rule to rffe from 
Her bed, and walk about the chamber, till ſhe 
began to find an inclination for repoſe. . 
This cuſtom made it neceſſary for her to order 
a burning candle to be kept all night in her room z 
and the maid uſually, when ſhe withdrew, locked 
the chamber door, and puſhing the key ùnder it 
beyond reach, her miſtreſs by that conſtant me- 
thod lay undiſturbed till ſeven o'clock in the 
morning; then ſhe aroſe, unlocked the door, and 
rang the bell as a ſignal for the maid to return. 
This ſtate of ſeeming piety, regularity, and 
prudence, continued for ſome time, till the gay, 
celebrated, toaſted * Sylvia was ſunk into aa 
5 3 
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houſe-keeper to the gentleman, at whoſe houſe ſhe 
lived. She was unable to keep company for 
want of the elegancies of dreſs, that are the uſual 
paſſport among the polite, and ſhe was too haugh- 
ty to ſeem to want them. The faſhionable, the 
aàamuſing, and the polite in fociety now ſeldom vi- 
ſited her, and from being once the abject of every 
eye; ſhe was now deſerted by all, and preyed upon 

by the bitter reflections of her own imprudence. 
Mr. Wood and part of bis family were gone 
to London. Miſs Sylvia was left'with the reſt as 
a governeſs at Bath. She ſometimes, faw Mr. 


Naſn, and acknowledged the friendſhip of his ad- 
monitions, though ſhe reſuſed to accept any other 


marks of his 'generolity, than that of advice, 
Upon the clofe of the day, in which Mr. Wood 

Was expected to return from London, ſhe expreſ- 
* fed fome uneaſineſs at the diſappointment of not 


ſeeing him; took particular gare to ſettle the af. 


fairs of his family, and then as uſual fat down 
to meditation. She now caſt a retroſpect over 


ber paſt miſconduct, and her approaching miſery; 


_ the Jaw; that even affluence gave her no real hap- 
-pirels, and from indigence ſhe thcught nothing 
tovid be hoped but lingering calamity, She at 
length conceived the fatal retolution of leaving a 
life, in which ſhe could ſee no corner for comfort, 
and terminating a ſcene of imprudence in ſuicide. 
Thus refolved, ſhe fat down, at her dining- 
room window, and with cool intrepidity, wrote 
the following elegant lines on one of the panes 
of the window; - x „ 
O death! thou pleaſing end of human woe ! 
Thou cure for life ! thou greateſt good below 1 
Still may' ſt thou fly the coward, and the ſlave, 
Aud thy ſoft ſlumbers only blets the brave. 
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She then went into company with the moſt 


chearful* ſeremity ; talked of indifferent ſubjects 
till ſupper, which ſhe ordered to be got ready in 
a little library belonging to the family. There 
| ſhe ſpent the remaining hours proce Ng. ee ues 
in dandling two of Mr, Wood's children 6n her 
knees. In retiring from thence to her chamber 
| the went into the nurſery, to take her leave of 
 & other child, a- it lay fleeping in the cradle. 
Struck with the innocenee of the little babe's 
looks, and the conſciouſneſs of her meditated 


guilt, ſhe covid not avoid burſting into tears, an 


bugging it in her arms; ſh2 then bid her old 


8 


* 


ſervarſt a good night, for the firſt time ſhe had 


ever done ſo, and went to bed as uſu al. 


— 


It is probable ſhe ſoon quitted her bed, and 


was ſeized with an alternation of paſſions, beforg 


ſhe yielded to the impulſe of deſpair. She qreſſed- 


hertelf in clean linen, and white garments of every 
kind, like a bride-maial. Her gown was pinned” 
over her breait, juſt as the nurſe pins the ſwad- 


dling-cloaths of an infant. A pink filk girdle 


was the inſtrument with which ſhe rcfolved to 


terminate her miſery, and this was lengthenen by 


another made of gold thread. The end of the 
former was tied with a nooſe, and the latter with 
three knots, at a ſmall diſtance from one another. 


Tus prepared, the fat-down again, and read 33 


for the left the book open at tliat place, in the 


ttory of Olympia, in the Orlando Furioto of 


Arigſto, where, by the perſidy and ingratitude of 


her boſom- friend, ſhe was ruined, and left to the. 


mercy of an unpitying world. This trag ical event 
gave her freſh Ipirits to go through her fatal pur- 
poſe; ſo ſtanding upon a ſtool, and flinging the 


girtic, which was tied round her neck, over 4 
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cloſet · door that opened into her chamber, ſhe re. 
mained ſuſpended. Her weight however broke 
the girdle, and the poor deſpairer fell upon the 

_ floor with ſuch violence, that her fall awakened a 

workman that lay in the houſe, about half an 

hour after two o'clock. . 

© Recovering herſelf, ſhe began to walk about 
the room, as ber uſual cuſtom was when ſhe 
wanted ſleep; and the workman imagining it 

be only ſome ordinary accident went to ſleep, 

| She once more, therefore, had recourſe to a ſtronger 

girdle made of ſilver thread; and this kept her 

: Eifended till ſhe died. | 

ler old maid continued in the morning to wait 

£6 A uſual for the ringing of the bell, and protraG- 

* "Ed her patience, hour after hour, till two o'clock 
In the afternoon ; when the workmen at length 
entering the room through the window, found 
their unfortunate miſtreſs ſtill hanging, and quite 

cold. The coroner's jury being impanelled, 
brought in their verdift lunacy; and her corpſe 
was next night decently buried in her father's 
grave, at the charge of a female companipn, with 

| — ſhe bad for many years an iniepar able in- 

m | : ; 
| Thus ended a female wit, a toalt, and a game- 

ſter; loved, admired, and forſaken ; formed for 
the delight of ſociety, fallen by imprudence into 
ay object of piiy. Hundreds in high life lament - 
ed her fate, and wiſhed, when too late, to redreſs 
her injuries, They who once had helped to im- 
pair her fortune, now regretted that they aſſilted 
in ſo mean a purſuit, The little eſſects ſhe had 
left behind were bought up with the greateſt avi- 

.dity, by thoſe who deſired io preſerve ſome token 


a compapion, that once had given them ſuch 
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delight. The remembrance of every virtue ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of was now improved by pity. 
| Her former follies were few, but the laſt ſwelled 
them to a large amount; as ſhe remains the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance to poſterity, that want of pru- 
dence alone, almoſt cancels every other virtue. 


— patties | 88 
4+.INTEMPERANCE 4 + 3 
| a OR, THE n 
JOURNEY OF AZ IB AH, 
INSEARCH OF THE SALUTIFEROUS ro 


TOWARDS the conefuſion of the twelfth year 
ok the reign of Hallam, monarch of Indoſtan, 


Oꝛmab, captain of the palace guards, came into te : 


chamber ot Azibah, the ſon of Hedan, near the time 


of the ſecond prayer, and ſaid : ** Azibah, fon _ 8 a | 
of Hedan, I wiſh the command I am going ies WM 


execute, may prove advantageous to thee. Give 
me thy ſabre, and follow me to the Sultan; for 
ſuch is his pleaſure.” The moment Azibah beard 
theſe words, he fell proſtrate, and, after imploring 
the protection of the Prophet, ſaid to Ozmah, Put 
thy hand upon my head; the Sultan is maſter of 
my life, and I am his flave!”* at the ſame time he 
delivered up his ſabre and followed him. At the 
bottom of the ſtairs, ten guards were poſted, 
who environed Azibah, and conducted him into 

the preſence of Hallam. . 

. The monarch had with him Serah, general 7 
his forces, and Naran, chief of the lmans, O 
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mah preſented him Azibah's ſword, and ſaid- 
Light of the farthful, Azibah, without the leaſt re 
ſiſtance, hath ſubmitted himſelf to thy orders: ma 
thine enemies imitate his example. Though 
Azibah was not conſcious of having offended, yet 
his ſpirits were ſeized with terror: he, however, 
armed him ſelf, fo as to prevent any appearance of 
it in his countenance, As ſoon as the Sultan faw- 
Azibah at his feet, he ſaid, Son of Hedan, let 
us fall down before Him who never dies.” Theſe 
words increaſed the terror of Azibah. The Sultan, 
the General, the Iman, the Captain of the Guards, 
Eneeled down, bowed their faces towards the 
ground, and glorified the Prophet. Azibah, un- 
certain of his fate, thus implored the protection of 
-Mahomet : If my reſolutions were ſincere when 
I went to pay honour to thy ſhrine, and te be- 
de with my tears the holy mount Arafat; if I 
have made it hitherto the chief delight of mine 
eyes to read over the divine book, be now my 
ſupport. The computation of my days will toon 
perhaps expire. I already ſce the dark and fright- 
Fat angel ready to receive me. Remember the 
Faith I repoſe in thee There is only one God, 


_ . and thou art his prophet.” 83 
Prayer being ended, the Sultan roſe up; and, 
0 Turning towards Azibah, faid, © Son of Hedan, I 
have reſolved upon making thee undertake a long 
voyage; bow down thine head.” “ Father of 
Muſſulmen, anſwered Azibah, “ the voyage will 
be certainly long, and without return, which we 
muſt all expect to make at different times. May 
the moſt mighty and merciful God multiply thy 
ears. Having pronounced theſe words, he 
_ ſtretched fort his neck to meet the fatal ſtroke. 
The Sultan drew the fabre and extended his am; 
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but inſtead of ſevering Azibah's head from his 
body, he returned the blade into its ſheath, Such 
unexpected clemency drew from the aſſiſtants loud - 
acclamations of joy. Azibah again opened his 
yes, which darkneſs, the forerunner of death, had 
cady cloſed ; and Hallam with a pleaſant aſpect 

embraced him. Having placed him between Na- 

ran and Serah, over-againſt his ſopha, he made 
figns for Serah to ſpeak to him, © | 

„„ My lord, ſaid Serah, I have talked with 4 
man who was three hundred and forty years old, 
who had ten more to live, He was | : 
with chains, in the King of Golconda's camp, 
after lis defeat; and the victory you obtained 
oyer that Prince, gave this perſon his liberty. I 
detained him three days, which hardly ſufficed to 
relate the revolutions he had ſeen, during the 
courſe of his long life. I did not think proper 

to keep him any longer, ſo I gave him ten rupees, 
with liberty to. go where he pleaſed. He was a 
native of Bengal, and was called the Old- man of 
that place. His eyes were much ſunk, his voice 
was clear, his hair and beard nicely combed 
out, and as white as ſnow, Though his viſage 
was full of wrinkles, it was enlivened with a 
florid red, and eaſily might one diſcover in it that 
gaiety which naturally accompanies perfect health. 
Being aſked what means he uſed to attain fo very 
advanced an age; he told me his father, who. 
lived till he was three hundred and fifty years old, 
had bequeathed three doſes of the water brought- 
from the iſland of Borico, by virtue of which he 
had been thrice reſtored to his former youth. I. 
cautiouſly defired him to tell me, in what part 

of the world this iſland was, and whether it-was 
permutted to obtain any of the water of this founs.: 
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tain of life. He proteſted, he could not anſwer 
either of the 4 eſtions, and that he had ſeveral 
times propoſed the ſame demands to his father, 
but never could be ſatisfied in them. I then 
ſtrenuouſly preſſed him to inform me, by what 
means his father had found out ſo ſurpriſing a 
water: he always made anſwer, it was a preſent 
from Vichnou, a god to whom he had for a long 
time facrificed. This, my Lord, was all 1 
could gather from the old man. So fabulous 2 
concluſiou did not a little contribute to make me 
deſpiſe him; for, after what manner ſoever J 
queſtioned him, he ſtill perſiſted in the ſame 
N ſto Sa | - . 5 

The Sultan, perceiving Serah had done ſpeak. 
ing, looked ftedfaftly on Azibah, and ſaid to 
him: Son of Hedan, if the voyage I ſeemed to 
threaten thee with, could not make thee afraid, 
why thouldit thou dread going to the iſland of 
Borico in my ſervice ? C Moft potent of Kings,” 
anſwered Azibah, “ fear none on earth but 
thee, This inſtant, I will depart to ſearch every 
corner of the world, and, if I fail to bring thee 
the water thou defireſt, then ſever my head from 
my body, and end the life of a creature no longer 
worthy to live.” The Sultan, having ftriftly 
charged all preſent to conceal the ſecret, ordered 
Naran to provide every thing neceſſary for the 
Journey. „ Ins” Oe. 

The next morning, as ſoon as Aurora had 
withdrawn the Turtains of the eaſt, and painted 
the mountain tops with glowing purple, Azibah 
left the city of Agra, and joined a caravan going 

to Cambaye. He had no equipage, and his dreſs 
Was but ordivary, though he carried about him, 
in gold and jewels, more than the value of 2 


on before him, that he might enjoy the greater li- 
berty of reflecting on the method of executing his 
commiſſion. He was extremely penſive, for hs. 


vas perſuaded of the impoſſibility of ſucceſs, 
and, therefore, looked upon the expedition as a 


baniſhment. ** I am going, ſaid he to himſelf, to 


wander I know not whither, in ſearch of a foun- 


tain which has, perhaps, no exiſtence. And, even 
if it have, I am entirely ignorant of the country in 


- which it is ſituated; and am now, perhaps, travel- 15 


ling the dire& oppoſite way. Theſe dilcouraging 
thoughts, however, at laſt began to give way to 

re pleaſing ſenſations, and he determined ei- 
þ to find the fountain, or convince himſelf that 


all ſearch was in vain, He had not travelled 


three days with the caravan, before he perceived 
he was not the only perſon who had avoided com- 
pany to indulge reflection. A. young man, well 
mounted; of a very agreeable aſpect, ſeemed to be 
much in the ſame melancholy mood as he himſelf 
To meet with companions in misfortune, alle. 


' viates woe grew Azibah was greatly pleaſed to 


find an aſſociate in afflition, and determined to 


make lim acquainted with the nature of his 
journey. Azibah approached him, and, after a 


ſhort converſation on general ſubjects, ſaid to him, 
Sir, I perceivgzthat your ſpirits are oppreſſed by 


the hand of affliction: mine are alſo in the ſame 


condition, Let us therefore mutually impart to 


each other the cauſes, from which our affti&ions 

flow; perhaps each may derive advantage from 

the counſel of the other.” To this Sebah (which 

was the name of the young man) readily con- 
| 


* 


ſeating, Azibah acqu 
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mands he had received from the Sultan; inti- 
mating, at the ſame time, that he looked upon 


tze fountain of Borico as a mere chimera. 


Siebah liſtened with attention to Azibah's rela- 

tion, and after a minute's ſilence, ſaid, Sir, I 
have accidentally acquired ſome knowledge of the 
ſituation of that famous fountain, which I ſhall 
" gladly impart to you. I am the ſon of Rephan, 
a phyſician, well known in Sciras; and I need 
not acquaint you, that all the youths of that city 


delight in dancing, or playing on ſome inſtrument. ' 
One evening, when the heats of the ſeaſon ren- 


dered the night 1nore pleaſant than the day, I 
left my father's houſe to enjoy the refreſhing 
breeze and played on a flageolet as I paſſed along 
the ſtreets. In my return home, 1 heard the 
window of a ſpacious houſe open, and, directing 
mine eyes towards the place, 1 ſaw, by means of 
the light of the moon, which was then ſhining in 
her greateſt ſplendor, a moſt beavtitul lady, who 
ſeemed to liſten to my muſic very attentively, 
Pleaſed with the adventure, 1 ſtood ſtill, and con- 
tinued playing till ſne withdrew; Which was not 
till ſome confiderable time after I firſt ſaw her, I 
took particular. notice of the houſe, determining 
to return the ſucceeding evening; but, juſt as 1 


reached home, an arrow paſſed whizzing by my ear. 


I ſtarted, and looking back, perce ved a man 
making towards me, armed with a bow in his 
leſt-hand, and a long javelin in his right, As he 
- approached, he cried out, “ Traitor! though 1 
have miſſed thee ance, I ſhall be more fortunate 


a ſecond time? Seeing him alone, I took cou- 


rage, drew my ſabre, and, having happily parried 
his thruſt, gave him two wounds in the breatt. 


He inſtagily dropped, and begged his lite ; telling 
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me, he was ſon to the Baſhaw of Sciras. I im- 
mediately ſent a ſurgeon - to his aſſiſtance; but, 
knowing I had every oy to fear from the fury 
of his father, I ſtayed no longer in the city, than 
to provide myſelf with a horſe and money. 

1 followed the high-read, till nature, over- 
 whelmed with fatigue, required repoſe, when I. 
quitted it, and took a path between two moun- 
tains, the end of which terminated in a wood, 
Alighting, and tying my horſe to the branch of a 
cedar, I laid myſelf down at the foot of a large 
palm-tree, and flept till Aurora viſited, the earth 
with her enlivening beams. On my waking I was 
much ſurpriſed to hear the voice of à man ſpeak» 
ing in the following manner 3 
. Now is the precious hour, child, that the Ge- 
ii 1 oo under different forms to Princes who 
delight in executing juſtice, and to eee, who 
deſerve puniſhment. O child! couldſt thoug'as 
clearly as I, look into the events of this moment, 
then wouldſt thou behold- ſome employed in the 
dark ſhades of Mezanderan, to drive the lions 
and tygers from their dens, in defence of the in- 
nocent in oppreſſion; and admire the facility of. 
others, in rendering the hyenas and griffins tame 
and familiar.“ „3 

J had no longer patience to liſten to fo ſtrange 

a diſcourſe, without being curious to ſe the per- 
fon that delivered it. Advancing ſoftly from one 
tree to another, I came to a pretty thick grove of 

laurels, where, concealing myſelf, I had the ad- 
vantage of diſcovering, without being perceived, 
a grave old man, dreſſed in a long brown robe, 
and a young maid fifting near him, in'a blue 
vel, which covered every part of her, except her 


face and hands. Her oo were - modeſtly fixed 
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on the old man, whom ſhe ſeemed liſtening te 
with great attention. I ſhewed myſelf, and by 
that means interrupted their converſation. At 
my appearance, the young -maid drew her veil 
over her face, and the old man aroſe and met me, 

% You behold, faid I, a traveller diſtreſſed by hun- 
ger and fatigue, compelled to crave your aſſiſtance.” - 
By Ali ! replied lie, thou art moſt heartily wel- 

= come; the ſages were never unhoſpitable. The 
1 Charity I ſhew you, will ſerve as a new inſtruction 
for my daughter. Go, refreſh yourſelf in our re- 
treat, we will join you in an hour.“ He ſhewed 
me at the ſame time a little path; winch con- 

ducted me, after ſeveral turnings, into a grotto. 

Though the entrance was very narrow and ob- 
cure, yet it was ſufficiently light within, and con- 
tained ſeveral apartments. A ſlave to whom 1 
declared my diltreſs, and the char itable intention 
of his maſter, ſet before me raiſins, piſtachoes, 

_ freſh dates, white bread, and an excellent liquor 
from the palm- tree. Whilſt I was employed in 
ſatisfying the cravings of nature, I deſired him to 
goin ſearch of my horie, deſcribing, as well as J 
could, the place where I left it. The ſlave ac- 
cordingly departed ; and, after I had eaten and 
drank ſufficiently, my curioſity prompted. me to 
viſit every corner of ſo romantic a habitation. The 
moſt remote cavity of the grotto formed a cabinet, 
filled with books, taliſmans, and figures of all 

E .- kinds of plants and animals. Here I amuſed 
' _ myſelf for ſome time, and caſting my eyes towards 
the farther ut of the cavity, I ſaw, againſt the 
rock, the following iuſcription, in letters of gold: 
Reader, whoever thon art, that haft been favour- 
ed to approach this ſecret receſs of the ſages, 


_ Ponder this, and be wiſe, Reverence the Moſt 
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High, ſeek wiſdom, love mercy, and be a ſhield 
of defence to the innocent. — Then ſhall thy years 
be prolonged, unaſſiſted by the waters of Borico; 
nor ſhall any plagues or misfortunes approach 
thine habitation.” While I was attentively pe- 
ruſing this inſcription, the old man approached 
me, ſaying, © Son, let the precepts of that writing 
be engraven, in living characters, on the table of 
thy memory.” I thanked him for his kind advice, 
and deſired him to explain what was meant by the 

waters of Borico. My ſon, faid he, in the 
kingdom of Sof:la, in Africa, is a large lake, in 
the midſt of which are ſeveral iſlands, and parti- 
cularly one much larger than the reſt, called Bo- 
rico. In this iſland is a fountain, whoſe nature is 
endued with the amazing property of reſtoring 
youth to thoſe who drink of it. On the borders 
of this fountain grow many beautiful trees, which 
fill the air with a delightful fragrance, and are 
always loaded wi h the moſt delicious fruits. But e 
the paſſage to this fountain is guarded by leo- 
pards, ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible to approach 
it.“ | 7 
The old man having finiſned his explanation 
of this myſtery, after returning him my thanks 
for his kindneſs and hoſpitality, I took my leave 
of him, mounted my horle, and, after wandering 
a long time through unknown parts, I bad the 
good fortune to join this caravan, aud to find in 
it a companion in misfortunes. Azibah liſtened 
with the utmoſt attention to Sebah's narrative, 
being agreeably ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected a diſ- 
|  Covery, and determined to direct his courſe ta 
Africa, in ſearch” of the fountain of Borico. . 

At their arrival at Cambaye, Sebah was in- 
formed, that the N lon was not only - 
3 3 
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e from nis wounds,” but alfo* bectme his- 


friend. On hearing this agreeable news, Sebah 
ſet out on his return to Sciras, and Azibah, hav- 


ing procured a ſhip, ſailed for the coaſt of 
Africa. After a Jongoand tedious ſearch through = 
- uninhabited deſerts, he had the good fortune ta 


- Gifcover the lake, in the midſt of which the 


 Hland Borico was ſituated. ing arrived at the 
on 


fide of the lake, he prevaile$'on ſome fiſhermen 


to carry bim to the ifland. They did all in their 


wer to diſſuade him from ſuch a raſh attempt, 
aſſuring him that it was only inhabited by 


Wild beaſts, from which it would be impoſſible 


for him to eicape. Theſe reaſons were I1-{t on 


.- Azibah,- he periifted in his reſolution ; and the 


fiſhermen, finding it in vain to oppoſe him, land- 


ed him on the iſland. 


Here he wandered, ſeeking in vain the ſaluti- 


ferous fountain, Deſpairing of ſucceſs, he ſat 
himſelf down in a valley, and fell aſleep. When 


he awaked, he beheld a beautiful lady dreſſed in 


the habit of the country approaching him; 
Who, with a great deal of ſweelinefs, aſbed him 


what he fought. He agquainted her with the 
cemmands of the Sultan, and the reaſons which 
induced him to come thither in ſearch ofthe fonn- 


tain. © Since you conluit me, , aniwered the, it 


will be your own fault, if you do nut fucceed, Ay 
von go out of this valley you will find a cryſtal 


eam flowing from a beautiful fountain, and dil- 


charging itſelf into a large river, not far diſtant 


from its ſource, Ai the bottom of the fountain 


you will find a little blue pebble, Which you muſt 


Bot fail to take up; then tollow” the fireani,” till 


> 


you arrive at the river, and direct your courle 


* . . . "Hg . . 
Ajong the bank of it, till jt divides itſelf into w] | 
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branches, and forms an iſland, or rather garden, 
in the middle of which is the ſalutiferous foun- 
tain. Over an arm of the river, there is a marhle 
bridge; its paſſage is defended by twenty-ſeven 
leopards. Before you come in fight of them, put 
the little blue pebble in your mouth, and paſs 
boldly over the bridge, for the pebble will render 
yon inviſible, When you approach the fountain, 
take up what water you intend, and return imme- 
giately. But be careful not to eat of the fruits of 
luxuriant trees growing on the margin of the 
fountain.“ The lady, after uttering theſe words, 
diſappeared; and Azibah took the path ſhe di- 
rected. 9 | Co an on . 
The fountain, the pebble, the river, the bridge, 
and the leopards preſented themſelves ſuceeſſively 
to his view. As he entered the garden, he was 
ſaluted with an odour inexpreſſibly raviſhing, pro- 
ceeding from the flowers and fruits, which it pro- 
duced in the greateſt profuſion. Nei the margin 
of the ſalutiferous fountain was a tree eminently 
taller than the reſt, loaded with fruit of fo en- 
chanting an aſpect, that even imagination itſelf 
can hardly paint any thing {o beaunful. Azibah, 
unable to withſtand the temptation, took the + i 
pebble out of his mouth, plucked off the fruit, 9 | 
and began to eat, The taſte was delicious and | 
encbanting; but alas! the pleafure was but of 
Mort duration, The leopards now caſt their furious 
eyes upon him, made towards him wich lacre- 
dible twittnels, and were juſt on the point of tear» 
ing hm to pieces, when the lady wha had befort 
directed him, ſuddenly appeared. At her pre- 
ſence, thele fierce creatures returned to their ſta- 
uon, and Azibah proſtrated hin:ſelf at her feet, 
endeayouring to expreis his yepentance and gia- 
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titude. You are now, ſaid ſhe, loſt to all hopes 
of ſucceſs ; acknowledge your fault, and ſpend 
the remainder of your life in ſolitude,” Having 
faid this, ſhe took him by the hand, and, after 
conducting him beyond the bridge, charged him 
to return the ame way that he came, and to put 
the pebble in its place, as he paſſed by the ſoun- 
tains which he had no ſooner done, than the 
whole vaniſhed from his fight ; neither bridge, 
river, nor fountain were any longer viſible ; and, 
to add to his afioniſhment, he found hiinſelf on 
the top of the mountain of Arafat. 
Thus was the unforwnate Azibah, through his 
own folly, diſappointed, when he thought the ob- 
ject he had purſued through fo many difficulhties, 
within his reach, And hence we ſhould learn to 
| 22 our paſſions and appetites; for, if we ſut- 
ter them to prevail, all our reſolution, aſſiduiiy, 
and pe ſe er ance, in any undeitak ing, will be 
rendered abortive. Health, honour, and reputation, 
will e to the gratification of ſome mean 
and unworthy paſſion; and, like Azibah, for the 
momentary pleaſure of taſting one delicious morſel, 
Joſe the ſalutiferous waters of Borico. | 


| „been CE CN 
ON CHUSING COMPANY, 
nb a fool or kane I Cara: ſee, 


4 knave or fool, Carus, FH ſentence thee. | 
| 0 e  SANDYS, 


To be covrteous to all, but famiiiar to few, is 
a maxim which I once deſpiſed, as originally 
procceding from a mean and contracted mind, the 

trigid caution of weakrels and timidity. A tame 
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and indiſcriminate civility I imputed to a dread _ 
of the contempt or the petulancy of others, to 
fears from which the wit and the gentleman are 
exempted by a conſciouſneſs of their own dignity, 
by their power to depreſs infolence, and filence. 
ridicule; and a general ſhyneſs and reſerve, I 
conſidered as the reproach of our country, as the 
effect of an i!liberal education, by which neither 
a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, nor a general 
acquaintance with public life are to be acquired. 
This opinion, which continued to flatter the le- 
vity and pride that produced it, was ſtrengthened 
by the example of thoſe whoſe manner in the dif- 
fidence of youth I wiſhed to imitate, who entered 
a mixed company with an air of ſerene familiari- 
ty, accoſted every man like an old acquaintance, 
and thought only of making ſport of the reſt of 
any with whom their caprice ſhould happen to be 
. offended, without e to their age, character, 
or condition. - 7 Ty 
But now I wiſh that I had regulated my con- 
duct by the maxims which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould 
then have eſcaped a misfortune which I ſhall ne- 
ver retrieve ; and the ſenſe of which I am now - 
endeavouring to ſuſpend, by relating it to you as. 
a leffon to others, and conſidering my loſs of hap- 
pineſs as an acquiſition of wiſdom. - "1 
While I was in France with a travelling tutor, 
received a Jeiter which acquainted me that my 
father, who had been long declining, was dead 
and that it was neceſſary I ſhould immediately 
return to England, to take poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, which was not inconſiderable, though there 
were mortgages upon it to near half its value, _ 
When I arrived, I found a letter which the old 
gentleman had written and directed to me with - 
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his own hand. It contained ſome general rules 
for my conduct, and ſome animadverſions upon 
his own: he fook notice of the incumbrance un- 
der which he left me the paternal . inheritance, 
which kad deſcended through many generations; 
and expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire that it might 
yet be tranſmitted entire to poſterity. With this 
view, he ſaid, he had 'negociated a marriage be- 
tween me and the only daughter of his old friend, 
Sir George Homeſtead of the North, an amiable. 
young lady, whoſe alliance would be an honour 
- to my family, and whoſe fortune would much 
more than redeem my eſtate. | Fa 
_ He had given the Knight a faithful account of 
his affairs, who, after having taken ſome time to 
conſider the propoſals, and conſult his friends, 
had conſented to the match, upon condition that 
his daughter and I ſhould be agreeable to each 
other, and that my behaviour fhould confirm the 
character that had been given of me. My father 
added, that he hoped to have lived till this alliance 
had taken place; but as Providence had other- 
wiſe determined, he entreated as his laſt requeſt, 
that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled, an 
decency would permit, I would make Sir George 
a viſits and negle& nothing to accompliſh this 
urpaole. | 1255 
I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of 
| 2 aſfection, which was then directing me to 
appineſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to 
beacy and the hand that expreſſed it was moulder- 
ing in the duſt. I had alfo ſren the lady, not in- 
deed ſince we were children; but I remember- 
ed that her perlon was agreeable, and her temper 
ſweet: I did not, therefore, heſitate a moment, 
whether my father's injunctions ſhould be obeyeds 
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1 proceeded to ſettle his affairs; I took an a- 
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count of debts and credits, viſited the tenants, re- 
covered my uſual gaicty, and at the end of about 
nine — * ſet out for Sir George's ſeat in the 
North; having hefore opened an epiſtolary cor= 
. reſpondence, and expreſſed _—— to poſ- 
{els the happineſs which my father had fo kindly 
ſecured, 9 | 33 . | 3 
] was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than 


to loll in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt- 


chaiſe; and I knew that Sir George was an old 
ſportſman, a plain hearty blade, who would like 
me better in a pair of buckſkin breeches on the 
back of a good hunter, than in a trimmed ſvitg 
and gaudy equipage; I therefore ſet out on horſe- 
back with only one ſervant, and reached Stilton + 
he RT. 7 5 
In the morning as I was mounting, a. gentle · 
man, who had juſt got on horſeback before me, 
ordered his ſervant to make ſome enquiry about 
the road, which I happened to overhear, and told 
him with great familiarity, that I: was going the 
lame way, and if he pieaſed we would travel to- 
ether. To this he conſented, with as much 
frankneſs, and as little ceremony; and I fet for- 


ward, greatly delighted that chance had afforded _ 


me a companion. 8 . 8 

We immediately entered into converſation, and 
I ſoon found that he had been abroad. We ex 
tolled the roads and the polity of France, the ci- 


ties, the palaces, and the villas, entered into a 


critical examination of the moſt celebrated ſcats 
in England, the peculiarnies of the buildings and 
ſituation, croſsv ays, market-towns, the impoſi - 
tion of jnn-keepers, and the ſports of the field? 
topics by which we mutually recommended our- 
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| ' Flvcs to each other, as we had both opportuni. 
| ties todiſcover equal knowledge, and to diſplay 
truth with ſuch evidence as prevented diverſity of 
opinion. fea ie 
After we had rode about two hours, we over- 
took another gentleman, whom we accoſted with 
the ſame familiarity that we had uſed to each 
other. We aſked him how far he was going, and 
which way, at what rate he travel: ed, where he put 
up, and many other queſtions of the fame kind, 
The gentleman, who appeared to be near fifty, re- 
ceived our addreſs with great coldneſs, returned 
mort and indirect · anſwers to our enquiries, and of- 
ten looking with great attention on us both, ſome- 
times put forward that he might get before us, 
and ſometimes checked his horſe that he might 
remain behind. But we were reſolved to diſap- 
int him; and finding that his reſerve increaſed, 
and he was viſibly diſpleaſed, we winked at each 
other, and determined the old Put ſhould afford 
us ſome ſport. After we had rode together upou 
very ill terms more than half an hour, my compa» 
nion, with an air of ceremonious gravity, aſked 
him if he knew of any houſe upon the road, 
where he might be accommodated with a wench, 
- The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid of 


giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent 


this inſult any otherwiſe than by making no re- 
ply. I then began to talk to my companion as if 
we had been old acquaintances, reminding him 
that the gentleman extremely. reſembled a perſon 
"from whom we had taken a girl that he was car- 
Tying to the bagnio, and indeed, that his. preſent 

referve made me ſuſpe& him to be the fame ; but 
that as we were willing to aſk his pardon, we 
hoped it would be forgotten, and that we ſhould 
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fill have the pleaſure of dining together at the next 
inn. The gentleman was ſtill ſilent; but his per- 
plexity and reſentment viſibly increaſed our enter · 
tainment,'which did not, however, laſt long, for he 
ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon which we 
ſet up a horſe-laugh, that continued till he was 
out of hearing, aud then purſuing ovr journey, 
we talked of the adventure, which afforded us 
converſation and merriment for the reſt of the 


day. 8 
[a The next morning we parted, and in the even- 
ing I arrived at Homeſtead- Hall. The old Knight 
received me with great affection, and immediately 
introduced me to his daughter, whom I now 
thought the fineſt woman I had ever ſeen. I 
could eaſily diſcover that I was not welcome to 
her, merely upon her father's recommendation, 
and I enjoyed by anticipation the felicity which I 
conſidered as within my graſp. But the pleaſing 
ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my imagination t 
wander, ſuddenly diſappeared as by the power o 
enchantment. Without any vilible motive, the 
arm of the whole family was changed; my 
aſſiduities to the lady were repreſſed; ſne was 
never to be found alone; the Knight treated me 
with a cold civility: I was no longer a party in 
their viſits, nor was willingly attended even by 
the ſervants. I made many attempts to diſcover 
the cauſe of this misfortune, but without ſucceis z | 
until one morning when I had drawn Sir George 
into the garden by himſelf, and was about ta 
urge him vpon the ſubject, he prevented me by 
faymg, that his promiſe to my father, for whom 
ke had the highett regard, as I well knew, was 
conditional ; that he had always reſolved to leave 


kis daughter a free abit" and that the had re» 
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queſted him to acquaint me, that her affectiont 
were otherwiſe engaged, and to entreat that I 
would therefore diſcontinue my addreſſes. My 


| — 2 and concern at this declaration were ſuch, 


as Jeft me no r to reply; and I faw Sir 


George turn from me, and go into the houſe, 


without making any attempt to ſtop him, or to 


obtain a further explanation. . Afterwards, in- 


deed, I frequently expoſtulated, entreated and 
complained z but, perceiving that all was inef- 
fectual, I took my leave, and determined that 1 
would ftill ſolicit by letter; for the lady had taken 
ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I would joyfully 
have married her, though I had been ſure that 
her father would immediately have left all his 
RRC w1ikme 

I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way 
to. London; and before I bad i three days in 
town, I wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which 
I. conjured him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account 


for the change in his behaviour; and inſiſted, 


that, on this occaſion, to conceal the truth, was 
in the higheſt degree diſhonourable to himſelf, and 


_  Injurious to me. 


To this letter, after about ten days, I received 
the following anſwer ; | 8 


K SIR, | | | 
It is with great reluQance that I reveal the 
motives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to 
oo diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which 
received from a worthy gentleman in the coun- 
| ot C and contains a full anſwer to your enquiries, 
which-I had rather you ſhould receive in any 
band than in mine.—TI m 
our humble ſervantt .. 
| Gro. HOMESTEAD,” 
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J immediately opened the paper incloſed, in 
which, with the utmoſt ns, I read as 
. 1 e Ko 
CC 
6 1 Saw a perſon with your fami A 
at the races, to whom I was ſoon ar Aramis 

you intended to give your daughter. Upon this 
occaſion, it is my indiſpenſible way to- acquaint 

ou, that if his character is to be determined by 

| tis company, he will inevitably entail diſeaſes and 
beggary upon his poſterity, whatever be the merit 
of his wife, or the affluence of his fortune. He 

overtook me on the road from London, a few 

weeks ago, in company with a wretch, who by 
their diſcourſe appeared to be his old and fami- 
liar acquaintance, and whom I well remember to 
have ſecn brought before my friend juſtice Wor- 
thy, when I was accidentally at his houſe, as the 

| keeper of a brothel in Covent-Garden. He has 
ſince won a conſiderable ſum with falſe dice at the 
maſquerade, for which he was obliged to leave 
the kingdom, and is ſtill liable to a proſecution. 
Be aſſured that I have a perfect knowledge of 
both; for ſome incidents, not neceſſary to men- 
tion, kept me near them {ſo long on the road, that 
it is impoſlible I ſhould be miſtaken, I am, Sir, 
Wn Yours, &c. PT OL 


Jauzs Trueman.” 


'The moment I had read this letter, the riddle 
was ſolved. I knew Mr Trueman to be the gen» 
tleman whom I had concurred with a ſtranger, 
picked up by accident, to inſult without provoca- 
tion on the road. I was in a moment covered 
with confuſion z and though I was alone, could 
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not help covering my face with my hands. I ab- 
; Horred my folly, which appeared yet more enoy- 

mous every time it was reviewed. ' | 
I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a ſtran- 
ger I perſecuted with inſult: Thus I affociated 
with infamy, and thus my aſſociate became 
known. I hoped, however, to convince Sir 
George, that I bad no knowledge of the wretch 
whoſe infamy I had ſhared, except that which [ 
bad acquired from the letter of his friend. But 
: — | had taken proper meaſures for my juſti. 

fication, I had the mortification to hear that the 
lady was married to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who had long made his addrefles, and whom Sir 
George had before rejected, in the ardour of his 
friendſhip for my father. 5 

How narrow, Sir, is the path of rectitude, _ 

how much may be loſt by the ſlighteſt deviation 
I am your humbie ſervant, 1 
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NO LIFE PLEASING TO GOD, THAT 1s NOP 
* USEFUL TO MAN: AN EASTERN STORY, 
Thus God and nature link'd the general frame, 
And bad ſelf love and ſocial be the ſame. 
E- fs : Poye. 
| II. pleaſed the mighty ſovereign Abbas Caraſ- 
1 can, from whom the kings of the earth derive 
honour and dominion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant 
over the province of Tauris. In the hand of 
Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was ſplendid 
Wich impartiality ; and under his àdminiltration 
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the weak were protected, the learned received ho- 
nour, and the diligent became rich: Mirza, 
therefore, was beheld by every eye with compla-' 
cency, and every tongue pronounced bleſſings on 
his head. But it was obſerved that he derived 
no joys from the benefits which he diffuſed; he 
became penſive and melancholy; he ſpent his lei- 
ſure in ſolitude; in his palace he ſat motionleſs 
upon a fofa ; and when he went out, his walk 
was flow, and his eyes were fixed upon the 
ground; he #pplied to the buſineſs of ſtate with 
reluctance; and reſolved to relinquiſh the toils 
of government, of which he could no longer enjoy 
the reward. 5 MW _ 5 g 
He therefore obtained permiſſion to a 1 . 
the throne of his ſovereign; and being all what 
was his requeſt, he made this reply: May the 
Lord of the World forgive the (ave whom he has 
honoured, if Mirza preſume again to lay the 
bounty of Abbas at his feet. Thou haſt giver. 
me the dominion of a country, fruitful as the 
gardens of Damaſcus; and of a city, glorious 
above all others, except that only which reflects 
the ſplendor of thy preſence. But the longeſt 
life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for 
death: all other bufineſs is vain and trivial, as the 
toil of emmets in the path of the traveller, un- 
der whoſe foot they periſb for ever; and all en- 
joyment is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the 
colours of the bow that; appear in the interval 
of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for 
the approach of eternity: let me give up my foul 
to meditation; let ſolitude and filence acquaint me 
with the myſteries of devotion ; let me forget the 
world, and by the world be forgotten, till the 
moment arrives in which the veil of eternity 
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ſhall fall, and I ſhall be found at the bar of the 
Almighty.” — Mirza then bowed himfelf to the 
earth, and ſtood ſilent. „ 
. By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that 
at theſe words he trembled upon that throne, at 
the footſtool of which the world pays homage; 
he looked round upon his nobles 3 but every 
countenance was pale, and every eye was upon 
the earth. No man opened his mouth; and the 
ang firſt broke ſilence after it had continued an 
r | | 
« Mirza, terror and doubt e come upon me: 
I.am alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly perceives 
that he is near the brink of a precipice, and is 
urged forward by an irreſiſtible force; but yet I 
know not whether my danger is a reality or 
dream. I am as thou art, a reptile on the earth; 
my life is a moment; and eternity, in which days, 
and years, and ages, are nothing, eternity is be- 
fore me, for which I alſo ſhould prepare: but by 
whom then muſt the faithful be governed ? By 
thoſe only who have no fear of judgment ? By 
thoſe alone whoſe life is brutal, becauſe, like brutes, 
they do not conſider that they ſhall die? Or who, 
indeed, are the fanbful ? Are the buſy multitudes 
that croud the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? And 
is the crll of the Derviſe alone the gate of para- 
diſe ; To all, the life of a Deryiſe is not poſſible: 
to all, therefore, it cannot be a duty. Depart to 
the houſe which has in the city been prepared for 
thy reſdence; I ſhall meditate the reaſon of thy 
requeſt; and may He who illumes the mind of the 
humble, enable me to determine with wiſdom.!” . 
Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having 
| received no commands, he again requeſted an au- 
ddience, and it was granted. When he. entered 
weite royal preſence, his countenance appeared 
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more chearful; he drew a letter from his boſom, 1 
and having kiſſed it, he preſented it with his 
right hand. | EEE Ion ie 
„ My Lord, ſaid he, I have learned by this 
letter which I received from Coſrou the Iman, 
who now ſtands before thee; in what manner life 
may be beſt improved. I am enabled to look 
back with pleaſure, and forward with hope; and 
I ſhall now rejoice ſtiil to be the ſhadow of thy 
power at Tauris, and to keep thoſe eee 
ſo lately wiſhed to reſign.— The King, Wo 
had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture of ſurpriſe 
and curioſity, immediately gave the letter to Coſ- 
rou, and commanded that it ſhould he read. The 
eyes of the court were at once turned on the 
hoary ſage, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with 
an honeſt bluſh ; and it was not without ſome he- 
ſitation that he read theſe words: 
To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our 
mighty Lord has honoured with dominion, be 
everlaſting health ! When I heard thy purpoſe to 
withdraw the bleſſings of thy government from 
the thouſands of Tauris, my heart was wounded 
with the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became 
dim with ſorrow. But who ſhall ſpeak before the 
King when he is troubied ? and who ſhall boaſt 
of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by doubt? 
To thee I will relate the events of my youth, 
which thou haſt renewed beſore me; and thoſe 
truths which they taught me, may the prophet- 
multiply to thee. - = | 
Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Alua- 
zer, I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To 
thoſe who were ſmitten with diſeaſes, I could ad- | 
miniſter plants, which the ſun had impregnated q 
with the ſpirit of health, But the ſcenes of pain, 2 
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not proper objects of bounty; therefore money 
was deſpiſed. I buried mine in the earth; and 
renouncing ſociety, I wandered into a wild and 
ſequeſtered part of the country: my dwelling 
was a cave by the fide of a hill; I drank the 
running water from the ſpring, and eat ſuch fruits 
and herbs as I could fin o increaſe the auſte- 
rity of my life, I frequently watched all night, 
fitting at the entrance of the cave with my face 
to the eaſt, reſgning myſelf to the ſecret influen. 
ces of the prophet, and expecting illumination 
from above. One morning after my nocturnal 
vigil, juſt as I perceived the horizon glow at the 
approach of the ſun, the power of ſleep became 
irreſiſlible, and I ſunk under it. I imagined my- 
ſelf ſtill fitting at the entrance of my cell; that 
the dawn increaſed, and that as I looked earneſtly 
for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot appeared to 
' Intercept it, I perceived that it was in motion; 
| It increaſed in ſize as it drew near, and at length 
I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ftill kept my 
eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight a4 
a (ſmall diſtance, where I now deſcried a fox, 
whoſe two fore legs appeared to be broken.. Be- 
fore this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which it 
had brought in its talons, and then diſappeared, 
When I awakened, I laid my forehead upon the 
ground, and bleſſed the Prophet for the inſtruction. 
* h OE 
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of the morning. I reviewed my dream, and ſaid 
thus to myſelf, “ Coſrou, thou haſt done well te - 
renounce the tumult, the buſineſs, and the vanities 
of life; but thou haſt as yet only done it in part: 
thou art ſtill every day buſied in the ſearch of 
food; thy mind is not wholly at reſt, neither is 
thy truſt in Providence complete. What art thou 
taught by this viſion ? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle 
commiſſioned by heaven to feed a fox that is lame, 
thall not the hand of heaven alſo ſupply thee 
with food, when that which prevents thee from 
procuring it to thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devo- 
tion? I was now fo confident of a miraculous 
ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my re- 
aſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected with an 
impatience that left me little power of attending to 
any other objet. This impatience, however, I la- 
boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolu- 
tion; but my eyes at length began to fail e, 
and my knees ſmote each other; I threwymytelf 
backward, and hoped my weakneſs wol 
increaſe to - inſenſibility, But 1 ſuddenly 


the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, let the eagle be- 
the object of thy emulation. To pain and fick- 
neſs be thou again the meſſenger of eaſe and 
health. Virtue is not reſt, but action. If thou 
agkt good to man, as an evidence of thy love ts 
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* © God, thy virtue will be exalted from moral to di. 
vine; and that happineſs, which is the pledge of 
paradiſe, will be thy reward upon eartli.“ & 
At theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
It a mountain had been overturned at my feet, 
I humbled myſelt in the duit; I returned to the 
City; I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet 
I became rich. My ſkill in reſtoring health to 
the body, gave me frequent opportunities of curing 
the diſeaſes of the ſoul. I put on the ſacred veſt- 
ments; I grew eminent beyond my merit; and 
| it was the plegſure of the King that. I ſhould 
ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be not offend. 
ed; I boaſt of no knowledge that I have not re. 
_ caved: As the ſands of the deſart drink up the 
drops of rain, or the dew of the N & ſo do 
I alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions 
of the Prophet. Believe, then, that it is He who 
tells thee, all knowledge is prophane which ter- 
minates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpecu- 
lation, little even of this can be gained. When 
the gates of paradiſe are thrown open before thee, 
thy mind ſhall be irradiated in a moment; here 
thou canſt little more than pile error upon error; 
there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. Wait, 
therefore, for the glorious vifion; and, in the 
mean time, emulate. the eagle. Much is in thy 
wer; and therefore much is. expected of thee, 
*ho? the Almighty only can give virtue; yet, as 
a prince, thou mayſt ſtimulate thoſe to henefizence, 
who act from no higber motive than immediate 
-ntereſt ; thou canſt not produce the principle, but 
mayſt enforce the practice. The relief of the 
poor is equal, whether they receive it from oſtenta- 
ion or charity; and the effect of example is the 
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your of God or man. Let thy virtue be thus dif- 
fuſed; and if thou believeſt with reverence, ton | 
ſhalt be acce above, Farewel. May the ſmile of - - : k 
Him who'rehdes in the heaven of heavens be'up» '-- } 
on thee! and againſt thy name in the volume f 
his will, may happineſs be written“ EP. > 

The King, waoſe doubts, like thoſe of Mirz, 
were now removed, looked up with a ſmile that 
communicated the joy of his mind. He: diſmifled - 
the prince to his government; and commanded- 

e events to be recorded, to the end that poſte- | 

rity may know, That no life is pleaſing ts 
God, but that which is uſeful to mankind.” | 
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THE STORY OF THE EREMITE. 


4 


BY DR, MORE. 


A CERTAIN Eremite having conceived great 
E jealouſies touching the due adminiſtration 
of Divine Providence in external occurrences in 
the world, in this anxiety of mind was refolved to 
leave his cell and travel abroad, and ſee with his 
own eyes how things went in the world. He 
had not gone half a day's journey, but a _ : 
man overtook him and joined company with him, 
and inſinuated himſelf fo far into the Eremite's af- 
fection, that he thought himſelf very happy in that 
he had got ſo agreeable a companion; wherefore, 
reſolving to take their fortunes together, they al- 
ways lodged in the ſame houſe. Some few days 
travel had overpaſt before the Eremite took no- 
tice of any thing remarkable; but at laſt he ob- | 
&ryed that his fellow-traveiler, with whom he has 
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eontracted fo intimate a friendſhip, in an houſe 
where they were extraordinarily well treated, ſtole 
away a gilt cup from the gentleman of the houſe, 
* and carricd it away with him, The Eremite was 
very much aſtoniſhed with what he faw done by 
fa fair and agreeable a perſon as he conceived | 
him to be; but thought not yet fit to ſpeak to 
> wy or p ee, notice of it 5 and therefore 
trave y on together as aforetimes, un- 
til night forced them to ſeek lodging. But they 
Hght upon ſuch an houſe as had a very unhoipi- 
table owner, who ſhut them out into the out. 
ward court, and expoſed them all night to tho 
injury of the open weather, which chanced then to 
be very rainy: but the Eremite's fellow-traveller 
unexpectedly compenſated his hoſt's ill entertain. 
ment with no meaner a reward than the gilt cu 
3 de had carried away from the former place, chrull. | 
=_ ing it in at the window when they departed, 
= This the Eremite thought was very pretty, and 
that it was not covetouſneſs but humour, that 
wade him take it away from its firſt owner, The 
next night, where they lodged they were treated 
again with a great deal of kindneſs and civility ; 
3 but the Eremite obſerved with horror that his fel - 
lo- traseller, for anill-requital, ſtrangled private- 
I ya young child of their ſo courteous hoſt in the 
cradle. This perplexed the mind of the poor 
remite very much ; but in ſadneſs and patience 
5 forbearing to ſpeak, he travelled another day's 
Journey with the young man, and at evening took 
up in a place wi-ere they were more made of than 
any where hith:rto; and becauſe the way they. 
1 were to tra: el rne next morning was not ſo eaſy to 
| * Sud, the maſter of the bouſe commanded one of 
Vis jervants to go part of the way to direct chem; 
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hom, while they were patking over a ſtone... 
bridge, the Eremite's fellow-traveller caught ſud- 
denly betwixt the legs, and pitched him headlong 
from off the bridge into the river, and drowned 
kim. Here the Ercmite could have no longer 175 
tience, but flew bitterly upon his fellow traveller 
for theſe barbarous actions, and renounced all 
friendſhip with him, and would travel with him 
no longer, nor keep him company. Whereupon 
the young man, ſmiling at the honeſt zeal of the 
Eremite, and putting off his mortal diſguiſe, ap- 
peared as he was, in the form and luſtre of an 
angel of God, and told him that he was ſent te 
eaſe his mind of the great OT, it was incum- 
bered with touching the Divine Providence; in 
which, ſaid he, nothing can occur more perplex- 
ing and paradoxical than what you have been of- _ 
fended at ſince we two travelled together. But 
T will demonſtrate to you, ſaid he, that all I. 
have done is very juſt and right: for as for that 
juſt man from whom I tock the gilded cup, it 
was a real compenſation. indeed of his hoſpitali : 
ty, that cup being ſo forcible an occaſion of the 
good man's diſtempering himſelf, and of hazards | bj 
ing his health and life, which would be a great 
loſs to his poor neighbours, he being of ſo good 
and charitable a nature. But I put it into the 
window of that harſh and unhoſpitable man that 
uſed us fo ill, not as a booty to him, but as a 
plague and ſcourge to him, and for an eaſe to his 
_ oppreſſed neighbours, that he may fall intointem-- 
perance, diſeaſes, and death itſelf; for I know 
very well that there was that inchantment in this | 
cup, that they that had it would be thus bewitch __ ü 
"ed with it. And as for that civil perſon, whoſe 8 
cluid J ſtrangled in „ it was in grent 
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ND 
merey to him, and no real hurt to the child, whe. 
i now with God: but if that child had lived, 

whereas this gentleman hitherto had been piouſly, 
etaritably, and devoutly given, his mind, I ſaw, 
,would have unavoidably tuuk into the love of the 
world out of love to his child, he having had 
$8 none before, and doting ſo hugely on it; and 
—_ therefore I took away this momentary life from 
"The body of the child, rhat the foul of the father 
might live for ever. And for this laſt fact, which 
you ſo much abhor, it was the moſt faithful piece 
af gratitude I could do to one that had uſed us 
fo humanely and kindly as that gentleman did; 
for this man, who, by the appointment of his 
maker, was ſo officious to us as to ſhew us the 
way, intended this very night enſuing to let a 
_  'company of rogues into his maſter's houſe, to rob 
_ him of all that he had, if not to murder him and 
| his family. And having ſaid thus, he vaniſhed. 
But the poor Eremite, tranſported with joy and 
amazement, lift up his kands and eyes to heaven, 
=_ and _ gl zy to God, who had thus unexpeRed- 
—_ ly dclivered him from any farther anxiety touch- 
= ws the ways of his providence; and thus return- 
with cheerfulneſs to his forſaken cell, and 
ſpent the residue of his days there in piety and. 
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5 THE 55 
' SUPERSTITIONS OF LOVE RIDICULED; 


FROM THE CONNOISSEUR, 

Tyres colours weave in three-fold knots, and cry, 
« Tn three-fold bond this true-love's knot 1 tye.'? 
As the ſame fire makes bard this cake of clay, 

In zybich this waxen image melts away, ö 
= 4 God of Love, be my true ſbepbes d's breaſt, 

Soft to my flame, but hard to all the reſt 
Ye ſongs, ſpells, philters, amulets, and charms, 
Bring, quickly bring, my Daphnis to my arms. 


| THE idle ſuperſtitions of the vulgar are no 
where ſo conſpicuous as in the affairs of love. 
When a raw girl's brain is once turned with a 
| ſweetheart, the converts every trifling accident 
of her life into a good or bad omen, and makes. 
every thing conſpire to ſtrengthen her in ſo 
plealing a deluſion. Virgil repreſents Dido, as 
ſoon as ſhe has contracted her fatal paſſion for 
ZEneas, going to the prieſt to have her fortune 
told, In like manner the love-ſick girl runs to 
the cunning-man, or croſſes the gypſy's hand 
with her laſt ſixpence, to know when ſhe ſhall be 
married, how many children ſhe ſhall have, aud 
Whether ſhe ſhall be happy with her hutband. 
She alſo conſults the cards, and finds qut her 
lover in the Knave of Hearts. She learns how - 
to interpret dreams, and every night furniſhes - 
her with meditations for the next day. If the 
happens. to bring out any thing in converſation, 
which another perſon _ about 10 ſay, ſhe conj= _ 
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_ forts herſelf that ſhe ſhall be married firſt; and if 
1 ſhe tumbles as ſhe is running up ſtairs, imagines 
1 the ſhall go to church with her ſweetheart, before 
the week is at an end. 
It would puzzle the moſt profound antiquary 
to diſcover what could give birth to the ſtrange 
notions cheriſhed by fond nymphs and ſwains, 
The God of Love has more ſuperſtitious vota- 
ries, ard is worſhipped with more unaccountable 
rites, than any fabulous deity whatever. No- 
thing, indeed, 1s ſo whimſical as the imagina- 
tion of a perſon in love. The dying ſhepherd 
carves the name of his miſtreſs on the trees, 
= . while the fond maid knits him a pair of garters 
Wl with an amorous poeſy ; and both look on what 
| they do as a kind of charm to ſecure the affection 
of the other. A lover will rejoice to give his 
- miſtreſs a braceiet or a top-knot; and ſhe per. 
haps will take pleaſure in working him a pair of 
rallies "Theſe they will regard as the ſoft bonds 
of love; but neither would on any account run 
the riſk of cutting love, by giving or receiving 
ſiuch a preſentas a knife or a pair of ſciſſars. Io 
wear the picture of the beloved object conſtantly 
near the rt is univerſally accounted a moſt 
excellent and never- failing preſervative of affec- 
tion: and if, in the courie of their amour, the 
miſtreſs gives the dear man her hair wove in a 
true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked ninepence 
with him, the thinks berfelf aſſured of his invio- 
lable fidelity. / 8 
Same few years ago there was publicly adver- 
tiſed, among the other extraordinary medicines 
- whoſe wonderful qualities are daily related in the 
* Taft page of our news- papers, a molt efficacious 
Powder 3 by which a deſpairing lover might 
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create affection in the boſom of the moſt cruel 
miſtreſs. Lovers have, indeed, always heen fond 
of enchantment. Shakeſpear has repreſented 
Othello as accuſed of winning his Deſdemona 
c by conjuration and mighty magic; and 
Theocritus and Virgil have both introduced wo- 
men into their paſtorals, uſing charms and in- 
cantations to recover the affections of their ſweet- 
hearts, In a word, Taliſmans, Genu, Witches, 
Fairies, and all the inſtruments af magic and 
enchantment, were firſt diſcovered by lovers, and 
ue 1 in the buſineſs of love. 
But I never had a thorough inſight into all 
this amorous ſorcery, till I received the follow- 
ing letter, which was ſent me from the country a, 
day or two after Valentine's day; and I make no 
doubt but all true lovers moſt religiouſly per- 
formed the previous rites mentioned by my core 
relpondent. e 7 


Dear SIR, ig open egy 3 
vo muſt know I am in love with a very 


clever man, a Londoner; and as I want to know, _ . 3 
whether it is my fortune to have him, I have 
tried all the tricks I can hear of for that purposes. 


I have ſeen him ſeveral times in coffee - grounds, 
with a ſword by his ſide; and he was once at the 
bottom of a tea- cup, in a coach and fix with 
two foutmen behind it. I got up laſt May morn» 
ing, and went into the fields e cuckow;z 
and when 1 pulled off my left ſhoe, I found an 
hair in it exactly the ſame colour with his. But 
I ſhall never forget what I did lat Midſummer 
eve, I aud my two —_ tried the dumb cake | 
„ | 3 . | 
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together: you muſt know two muſt make it, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put it under 
each of their pillows (but you muſt not ſpeak a 
word all the time} and then you will dream of 
the man you are to have, This we did; and to 
be fure I did nothing all night but dream of Mr. 
Bloſſom. The ſame night, exactly at twelve 
o clock, I ſowed hempſced in our back yard, and 
laid to myſelf, ** Hempſeed I ſow, bempſeed [ 
hoe, and he that is my true-love come after 
_  * mc: and mow.” Will you helieve me? I looked 
back, and ſaw hm behind me, as plain as eyes 
j „ could ſee him. After that I took a clean ſhift, 
and wetted it, and turned it wrong fide out, and 
hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair; and 
very likely my fweetheart would have come and 
turned it right again, (for I heard his ſtep) but 
I was frightened, and could not heip ſpeaking, 
which broke the charm. I Lkewiſe ſtuck up two 
Midſummer men, and one for him, Now if his 
had died away, we ſliould never have come tage- 
ther: but, I aſſure you, his bowed, and turned 
to mine. Our maid Betty tells, me, that if I go 
backwards, without ſpeaking a word, jpto the 
| garden upon Midſummer eve, and gather a 
5 +> 2 a . 
_— roſe, and keep it in a clean ſheet of paper, with- 
ou looking at it, till Chriſtmas day, it will be 
as frech as in June; and if I then ſtick it in my 
| boſom, he that is to be my -huſband, will come 
and take it out. If 1 am not married before the 
time comes about again, I will certainly. do it: 
and only mind, if Mr Bloſſom is not the man. 
I have tried a great many other fancies, and 
they have all turned out right. Whenever I go 
to lie in a ſtrange bed, I always tie my garter nine 
times round the bed - poſt, and knit nine knots in 


A 
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ſure I ſaw Mr Bloſſom draw my curtains, and 
"tuck up the cloaths at my bed's feet. Couſin 


— 


we were going to be married together. I have, 
many is the time, taken great pains to pare an 
apple whole, and afterwards flung the peel over 


my head; and it always falls in the ſhape of the | 
firſt letter of his ſurname or chriſtian name. 1 
am ſure Mr Bloſſ-m loves me, becauſe I ſtuck. 


two of the kernels upon my forehead, while I 

thought upon him and the lubberly ſquire my 
apa wants me to have: Mr Bloſſom's kernel 
ſtuck on, but the other dropt off directly. 


and Þ 1] tell you what I did the night befare, I 
got five bay-leaves, and pinned four of them to 
the four corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle; and then, if I dr.nt of my ſweetheart, 


was out. 
egg hard, and took out the yolk, and filled it up 
with ſalt ; and when I went to bed, eat it ſhell and 


a:lo wrote our lovers names upon bits of paper, 


water; and the firſt that role yp was to be our 
Valemine. Would you thinktit? Mr Bloſſon. 
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it, and ſay to myſelf, © This knot I knit, this 
"knot J tie, to ſee my love as he goes by, in his 
-apparel and array, as he walks in every day.“ I 
did fo laſt holidays at my uncle's; and to be 


Debby was married a little while ago, and ſhe 
ſent me a piece of bride-cake fo put under my pil- 
low; and I had the ſweeteſt dream I thought _ 


Laſt Friday, Mr Town, was Valentine's day; 


Betty ſaid we ſhould be married before the yar 
But to make it more ſure, I boiled an 
all, without ſpeaking or drinking after it. We” 


was my man; and 1 lay a- bes. and ſhut my 
eyes all the morning, till he came to our houie ; 


and rolled them up in clay, and put them into 
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* 


for I would not have ſeen another man before him 
Tor all the world. | 85 

Dear Mr Town, if you know any other ways 

to try our fortune by, do put them in your paper, 


we. web ts AMO oh So wa Oh i$# 


Your humble ſervant, 
ARABELLA WHIMSEY, 


+ 


My mamma Jlavghs at us, and ſays there is no- 

thing in them; but I am ſure there is, for ſeveral 

1", miſſes at our boarding-ſchool have tried them, 

3 and they have all my, e true: and I am ſure 

f my own ſiſter Hetty, who died juſt before Chriſt. 

_ mas, ſtood in the chureh-porch laſt Midſummer 

if ”  _ eve to ſee all that were to die that year in our pa · 
Jim; and ſhe faw her gavy apparition. 


[7 Der- get.-getr: get.: at 22-5. 71052. gaser zeer-ss- 
_— SUPERSTITIONS OBSERVED IN THE 


COUNTRY. 


FROM THE SAME. 


. What unlucky prodiggas have befallen us | A flrangs 
black dog came into the houſe ! A ſnake fell from the 
nales through the ſky-light! An hen crowed. 
5 TB AN STATION from TERENCE. 
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A LETTER from a COUNTRY COUSIN. 
3 


> 
tb. ll 2 


DAR Covsin, . TRI 
1 WAS greatly entertained with your reflections 
J on the ſeveral branches of magic employed 
In the affairs of love: 1 bave myſelf been very 
lately among the Scers ef Viſions and Dreamers 
ol Dreams; and he pe you vill not de difplcaſed 


+ 
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at an account of portents and prognoſtics full as 
extravagant, though they are not ail owing to the 
ſame cauſe, as thoſe. of your acquamtance Miſs 
Arabella Whimſey. You muſt know that I am 
juſt returned from a viſit of a fortnight to an old 
aunt in the North ; where I was mightily diverted 
with the traditional ſuperſtitions which are moſt 
religiouſly preſerved in the family, as they have 
been delivered down (time out of mind) from their 
fagacious grandmothers, . ' GE, f 
When I arrived, I found the miſtreſs of the 
houſe very buſily employed with her two daugh- 
ters, in railing an horſe-ſhoe to the threſhold of 
the door. This, ny told me, was to guard 
againſt the ſpireful deſigns of an old woman who _ 
was a witch, and had threatened to da the family 
a miſchief, becauſe one of my young couſins had 
laid two ſtraws acroſs, to ſee if the old hag could _ ü 
walk over them. The young lady affured me, 
that ſhe had ſeveral times heard Goody Crippile 
muttering to herſelf ; and to be ſure ſhe was fay- _ 
ing the Lord's Prayer backwards. - Beſides, the 
3 had very often aſked them for a pin: 
but they took care never to give her any thing 
that-was ſharp, becauſe ſhe 1 not bewitch 
them. They afterwards told me many other par- 
ticulars of this kind, the ſame as are mentioned 
with infinite humour by the Spectator: and to 
confirm them, they aſſured me, that the eldeſt 
miſs, when ſhe was little, uſed to have fits, till the - 
mother flung a knife at another old witch, (whom 
the devil had carried off in an high wind) and 
fetched blood from her. e 
When I was to go io bed, my aunt made a 
thouſand apologies for not putting me in the beſt ,; Ml 
voom in the houſe; which (ſhe ſfaid) had never 
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fon to lay him in the Red Sea. 


.  Gopt at their door in its way to church: and the 
- eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, ſaw her 


Indies) walking in the garden; and to be ſure, 
nine months atter, they had an account, that & 
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heen lain in, ſince the death of an old waſher-wo. 
man, who walked IT, night, and haunted that 
room in particular. They fancied that the old 
woman had hid money ſomewhere, and could not 
reſt till ſhe had told ſomebody; and my couſy 
aſſured me, that ſhe might have had it all to her. 
ſelf; for the ſpirit came one night to her bed-fide 
and wanted to tell her, but ſhe had not courage 
to ſpeak to it. I learned alſo, that they had ; 
footman once, who hanged himſelf for love; and 


be walked for a great while, till they got the par. 


I had not been here long, when an accident 


happened, which very much alarmed the whole | 
Family. Tower one night howled mot terribly; 2 
which was a ſure ſign, that ſoniebody belonging pa 
to them would die. The youngeſt miſs declared, the 
that ſhe had heard the hen crow that morning; an 
which was another fatal prognoſtic. They told WW M 
me, that, juſt before uncle died, Towzer howied a! 
fo for ſeveral nights together, that they could not ¶ cal 
quiet him; and my aunt heard the death-watch ll a 
tick as plainly, as if there had been. a clock in the Mt bh 
room: the maid too, who ſat up with him, heard on 
A bell toll at the top of the ſtairs, the very mo. ble 
ment the breath went out of his body. During an 
this diſcourſe, I overheard one of my covlins tu 


whiſper the other, that ſhe was afraid their mam- 
ma would not live long ; for ſhe ſmelt an ugly 
ſmoll, like a dead carcaſe. They had a dai). 
maid, who died the very week after an hearſe had 


own brother's ghoſt (Who was gone to the Welt- 
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Fed on board the ſhip, the very ſame day, and 
hour of the day that miſs ſaw his apparition, 

I need not mention to you the common inci- 
dents which were accounted by them no leſs pro- 
phetic. If a cinder popped from the fire, they 
were in haſte to examine whether it was a purſe - 
or a coffin. They were aware of my coming 
long before I arrived, becauſe they had ſeen a 
firanger on the grate. The 2 5 miſs will 
let nobody uſe the poker but herſelf ; becauſe, 
when ſhe ſtirs the fire, it always burns bright, 
which is a ſign ſhe will have a briſk huſband : 
and ſhe is no leſs ſure of a good one, becaufe he 
generally has ill-iuck at cards. Nor is the candle 
leſs oracular than the fire; for the ſquire of the 
pariſh came one night to pay them a viſit, when 
the tallow winding-ſheet pointed towards him; 
and he broke his neck ſoon after in a fox-chaſe, 
My aunt one night obſerved with great pleaſure 
a letter in the candle; and the very next day one 
came from her ſon in London. We knew, when 
a ſpirit was in the room, by the candle burning 
blue : but poor couſin Nancy was ready to cry 
one time when. ſhe ſnuffed it out, and could not 
blow it in again 3 though her ſiſter did it at a whiff, 
and conſequently triumphed in her ſuperior vir- 
tue. ö | 3 
We had no occaſion for an almanack or the 
| weather-glaſs, to let us know whether it would 
rain or ſhine.” One evening I propoſed to ride 
out with my couſins the next day to fee a gentle- 
man's houſe in the neighbourhood ; but my aunt ü 
aſſured us it would be wet, ſhe knew very well * 
from the ſhooting of her corn. Beſides, there was =_ 
a great ſpider crawling up the chimney : and the b 
vlackbird in the kitchen began to ſing, which were 1 
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both of them certain fore-runners of rain, But 
tte moſt to be depended on in theſe caſes, is x 
tabby cat, which uſually lies baſking on the par. 
- Jour hearth. If the cat turned her tail to the fire, 


we were to have a hard froſt ; if the cat licked 


her tail, rain would certainly enſue. They won. 


dered, what ſtranger they ſhould ſee, becauſe puſy 


wWeahed her foot over her left ear. The old lady 


complained of a cold, and the eldeſt daughter re. 
marked, it would go through the family; for'ſh, 


. obſerved, that poor Tab had ſneezed ſeveral 


times. Poor Tab, however, once flew at one of 
my couſins: for which ſhe had like to have been 


. deſtroyed, as the whole family began to think ſhe 


* A 


was no other than a witch. | | 
It is impoſſible to tell you the ſeveral token, 


by which they kno» whether good or ill- luck wil 
happen to them. Spilling the ſalt, or laying knives 


acroſs, are every where accounted ill omens; but 


bo a 


aà pin with the head turned towards you, or to be 


folloxed by a ſtrange dog, I found were very 
lucky. I hae wings, my couſins tell the cool. 


maid, that ſhe boiled away all her ſweethearts, he- 
cauſe the had let her diſh- water boil-over. The 


ſame young lady one morning came down to 
breakfaſt with her cap the wrong fide out; which 


the mother obſerving, charged her not to alter it 


all day, for fear ſhe ſhould turn luck. 

But, above all, I couid not help remarking the 
various prognoſtics, which the old lady and her 
daughters uſed to collect from almoſt every part 
of the body. A white ſpeck upon the nails made 


them as ſure of a gift as if they had it already in 
their pockets. The eldeſt, ſiſter is to have one 


huſband more than the youngeſt, becauſe ſhe has 


ene wrinkle mots in her forehead; but thy othg 


wat. 
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will have the advantage of her in the number of 
children, as was plainly proved by ſnapping their 
finger joints. It would take up too much room 
to let down every circumſtance, which I obſerved 
of this ſort during my ftay with them: I ſhall. 
therefore conclude my letter with the ſeveral re- 
marks on other parts* of the body, as far as I 
could learn from this prophetic family: for as I 
was a relation, you know, they had lets reſerve. 

If the head itches, it is a ſign of rain. If the 
head aches, it is a profitable pain. If you have 
the tooth- ache, you don't love true. If your 
eye-brow itches, you will ſee a ſtranger, If your 
night eye itches, you will cry ; if your left, you 
will laugh: but left or right is good at night. 
If your noſe itches, you will ſhake hands with or. a 
kiſs a fool, drink a glaſs of wine, run againſt a 
cuckold's door, or miſs them all four. If your. 
right ear or cheek burns, your left friends are = 
talking of you; if \your left, your right friends 
are talking of you. If your elbow itches, you. 

will change your bedfellow. If your right hand 
itches, you will pay away money; it your left, 
you will receive, If your ftomach itches, you. 
will eat pudding. If your back iuches, butter 
will be cheap when graſs grows there. If your 
fide itches, ſomebody is wiſhing for you. If your _ 
gartering place itches, you will go to a ſtrange. 
Place. If your knee nches, you will kneel in a 
ſtrange church. If your foot itches, you will 
. tread upon ſtrange ground. Laſtly, —If you 
{hiver, ſomebody is wa king over your grave. 
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> REMARESIN DREAMING. 
| VARIOUS TRANSMIGRATIONS RELATED BY 
4 AER. 


FROM THE ADVENTURER. 


% 


, —_ . Then birds in airy ſpacs might ſafely va, 
_ And um rows bares on beaths ſecurely rove 
Nor needed fiſh the guileful ht to fear; 
For all was peaceful, and that peace _finceres 
| 2 1 0 DzYDENg 
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: I HAVE before remarked, that it is the peculiar 
infelicity of thoſe who live by intellectual la- 
our, not to be always able equally to improve 
their time by application: there are ſeaſons when 

_  _ the powers of invention are ſuſpended, and the 
_ min\ ſinks into a ſtate of dehility from which it 
_ can no more recover itſelf, than a perſon who 


_ Deeps can by a voluntary effort awake. I was 
—_ - fitting in my ſtudy a few nights ago in theſe per- 
ww plexing circumſtances, aud afier long rumina- 
hi TT - tion and many ineffectual attempts to ſtart a hint 
_ which I might purſue in my lucubration of this 


. day, I determined to go to bed, hoping that the 
morning would remove every impediment to ſtudy, 
| and reſtcze the vigour of my mind. : 
I was no ſconer aſleep than IT was relieved from 
my diftreſs by means which, if I had been waking, 
would have increaſed it; and inſtead of impreſſing 
- upon my mind a train of new ideas in a regular 
_ fuceeſhon;z would have filled it with atunift.ment 
aud terror. For in dreams, whether they arc pro- 


images which reaſon would ſcparate, or whether 


the mind I and receives impreſſions: from 
a 


ſome inviſib 


ployed only about ſuck objects as are then pre- 


{ented, without comparing the preſent with. the - 


paſt, When we ſleep, we often converſe with a 


friend who is either abſent or dead, without re- 


membering that the grave or the ocean 1s between 


us. We float like a feather upon the wind, or 


we find ourſelves this moment in England and the 
next in India, without reflecting that the laws of 
nature are ſuſpended, or enquiring how the ſcene 
could hase been fo ſuddenly ſhifted before us. 
We are familiar with prodigies; we accommodate 


ourſelves to every event however romantic; and 


we not only reaſon, but act upon principles 
which are in the higheſt degree abſurd and ex- 
travagant. | 


In that ſtate, therefore, in which no prodigy 


could render me unfit to receive inſtruction, I 
ae g myſelf to be ſtill fitting in my ſtudy, 
penſive and diſpirited, and that I ſuddenly heard 


a ſmall ſhrill voice pronounce theſe words, | 
“Take your pen, I will diftate an Adventure. 


I turned to ſee from whom this voice proceetdeg, 


but I could diſcover nothing: believing, there- .- . } 
fore, that my good genius or ſome favouring 


_ muſe was preſent, I immediately prepared to write, 
and the voice dictated the following narrative: 
„J was the eldeſt fon of a counuy gentleman 


who poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and when I was | 


about nineteen years of age fell with my horſe as 
I was hunting; my neck was diſlocated by the 
F ve re Lo ol 
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duced by a power of the imagination to combine 
BN, © 

agent, the memory ſeems to he 

wholly torpid, and the underſtanding to be em- ..= 


= 


. — 


. 


fall, and for want of immediate aſſiſtance 1 died 
be carried home: but I tound my- 
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ſelf the next moment, with inexpreſſible grief and 
_ aſtoniſhment, under the ſhape of a mongrel 
puppy in the ſtable of an inn, that was kept by 
aà man who had been butler to my father, and had 
married the cook. 
I was indeed greatly careſſed; but my maſter, 
in order as he ſaid to increaſe my beauty as well 
as my ſtrength, ſoon. diſencumbered me of my 
ears and my tail. Beſides the pain that I ſuffer. 
| ed in the operation, I experienced the diſadvan. 
tages of this mutilation in a thouſand inſtances: 
4 this, however, was but a ſmall part of the cala - 
1 mity which in this ſtate I was appointed to ſuffer, 
My maſter had a fon about four years old, 
i who was yet a greater favourite than myſelf; and 


| 

bis paſſions having been always indulged as 
_ ſoon as they appeared, he was encouraged to gra- 
* _ tify his xeſentment againſt any thing, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, that had offended him, by 
heating me; and when he did any miſchief, for 
of other faults little notice was taken, the father, 
the mother, or the maid, were ſure to chaſtiſe me 

in his ſtead. e | 
This treatment from perſons whom I had 
been accuſtomed to regard with contempt, and 
command with inſolence, was not long to be 
| borne; early one morning, therefore, I departed, 
I continued my journey ti H the afternoon with- 
out ſtopping, though it rained hard : about four 
_ o'clock I paſſed through a village; and perceiving 
_ a heap o ſhavings that were ſheltered from the 
wet by the thatch of a houſe which ſome carpen- 
ters were repairing, I crept as I thought unnoticed 
into the corner, and laid myſelf down upon them: 
| but a man wlio was planeing a board, obſerving 
that I was a ſtrange deg and of a mongrel breed, 


* 
4 


ä 
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reſolved to make himſelf and his companions k 
merry at my expence: for this purpoſe, having 
made a hole about two inches diameter in a piece 
of deal, he ſuddenly catched me up, and putting 
the remainder of my tail through this diabolical 
engine, he made it faſt by driving in a wedge with _ 

a heavy mallet, which cruſhing the bone put me 
to inexpreſſible torment, The moment he ſer 
me down, the wretches, who had been ſpectators 
of this waggery, burſt into immoderate laughter 

at the aukward motions by which I expreſſed my 
miſery, and my ridiculous attempt to run, away 
from that which I could not but carry. with me. 
They hooted after me till I was out of their ſigiſt: 
however, fear, pain and confuſion, ſtill urging me 
forward with involuntary ſpeed, I ran with ſuch _ 
force between two pales that were not far enough 
aſunder to admit my clog, that I left it with the 
remainder of my tail behind me. I then found 
myſelf in a farm yard: and fearing that I ſhould 
be worried by the maſtiff which I ſaw at a diſtance, 

I continued my flight: but ſome peaſants who 
were at work in a neighbouring barn, perceiving 
that I ran wa being purſucd, that my eyes 

were inflamed, and that my mouth was covered | 
with foam, imagined that 1 was mad, and knock- __ 
ed out my braius with a flail. „„ Tan 
Soon, after I bad quitied this maimed and 
perſecuted carcaſe, I found myſelf under the wings 
of a bullfinch, with three others that were juſt 
hatched. I now rejoiced in the hope of ſoaring 
beyond the reach of human barbarity, and be- 

coming like my mother, a denizen of the ſky : 
but my mother, beſcre I was perfectly fledged, 

Was ſurpriied in her neit by a ſchool- boy, W]B 
graſped her fo hard, 10 prevent her efcape, that 
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ſhe ſoon after died: he then fpok the neſt with 
all that it contained, which he depoſited in a 
baſket, where I preſently loſt >" Pug companions 
in misfortune, by change of and unſkilful 
management. I ſurvived ; and ſoon after I could 
feed myſelf, I was taken by my tyrant's mother, 
when ſhe went to pay her rent, as a preſent to her 
Indlord's daughter, a young lady who was ex- 
e beautiful, and in the eighteenth year of 
her age. 

My captivity now began to loſe its terrors; 
I no longer dreaded the rude gripe of a boiſterous 
-urchin, whoſe ſondneſs was ſcarce lets dangerous 
than his reſentment ; who in the zeal of his at- 
-, tachment to a new play-thing, might neglect me 


till I periched with hunger; or wilo might wring 
off my neck, berauſe he had ſome other uſe for 
the halfpenny which ſhould procure me food : the 


confinement of a cage became habitual z; I was 
pulwKw⸗aced near a pleaſant window; I was conſtant- 
| 5 fed by one of the fineſt hands in the world; 
and I imagine d that I could ſuffer no miſery un- 
der the patronage of ſmiles and graces. 
=_ Such was my ſituation, when a young lady | 
from London made an aitcrnoon's viſit to my 
— miſtreſs: ſhe took an opportunity to careſs ms: 
among her cther favourites, which were a parrot, 
a monkey and a lap-dog; fe chirped, and hold- 
ing out her finger to me, I hopped upon it; fs 
ſtroked me, put my head to her cheek, and to 
ſhew my ſenſibility of her favours I began to ling: | 
as loon as my ſong was over, ihe turned to my 
miſtreſs, and told her, that the dear little crea- 
ture might be made abſolutely the ſweeteſt bird 
in the world, only by putting out his eyes, and 
confining it in a læſs cage: to this horrid props» 
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ſal my fair keeper agreed, upon being again 

aſſured that my ſong wonld be very greatly im- 
proved; and the next day | ages way = the 
operation, as ſne had been directed, with the end 
of a hot knitting-needle, My condition was now 

more eaſily to be conceived than expreſſed: but I 
did not long ſuffer the mournful ſolitude of per- 

petual darkneſs; for a cat came one night into 
the room undiſcovered, dragged me throwgh the 
wires of the cage, and devoured me. 

J was not diſpleaſed to find myſelf once more 
at large, delivered from blindneſs and captivity, 
and till able io ſport upon the breeze in the 
form of a cockchafer. But I had ſcarce eitered 
this new ſcene of exiſtence, when a gentleman, in 

whoſe garden I was feaſting on one of the leaves 
of a cherry-tree, caught me, and turning to his 
| fon, a boy who had juſt been put into his firſt 
breeches, Here, Tommy, ſays he, is a bird for 
you. The boy received me with a grin of horrid 
delight, and, as he had been taught, immediately 
impaled me alive upon a corking- pin, io which a 
piece of thread was faſtened, and I was doomed 
to make my young - maſter ſport, by fluttering _ 
about in the agonies of death: and when I was 
quite exhauſted, and could no longer vie 'my 
wings, he was bid to tread upon me, for that L. 
was now good for nothing; a command with 
Which he mercifully complied, and in a moment 
cruſhed me to atoms with his foot. . 
From a cockchafer I tranſmigrated into 
an earth- worm, and found myſelf at the bottom 
of a farmer's dunghill. Under this change of 
eircumſtances I coinſorted niyſelt by conſidering, 
that it I dul not now mount vpon the wind, and 
tranſport myklf from place to piace with a 
3 | q 
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+ . ſwiftneſs almoſt equal to thought, yet I was 
not likely either to pleaſe or to offend mankind, 
- both of which were equally fatal ; and I hopedto 
ſpend my life in peace, by eſcaping the notice of 
thy mod cruel of all creatures. | 
But I did not long enjoy the comfort of theſe 
. _ reflcCtions,, I was one morning diſturbed by an 
© unuſual noiſe, and perceived the ground about me 
to ſhake. I immediately worked my way up- 
ward to diſcover the cauſe; and the moment [ 
appeared abore the ſurface, I was eagerly ſnatch- 
ed up by a man who had ſtuck a dung-fork into 
the ground, and moved it backward and forward 
to produce the effect that had now happened. I 
was put into a broken pan with many other aſſo- 
_ crates in misfortune, and ſoon after diſpoled of 
to one of rhofe gentle ſwains who delight in 
- angling. This perſon carried us the next morn- 
ing to the brink of a river, where I preſently faw 
him take out one of my companions, and whiſt- 
ling a tune, paſſed a barbed hook through the 
whole length of his body, entering it at the head 
And bringing it out at the tail, Phe wretched 
animal writhed itſelf on the bloody hook, in tor- 
ture which cannot be conceived by man, nor felt 
by any creature that is not. vital in every part. 
In this condition he was ſuſpended in the water 
as a bait for fiſh, till he was, together with the 
hook on which he hung, ſwallowed by an eel. 
While I was behoiding this dreadful ſpeRacie, I 
made many reflections on the great inequality 
between the pleaſure of catching the prey, and 
the anguiſh inflicted on the bait. But theſe re- 
flections were preſently after loſt, in, the ſawe 


_ _ pgomes of which I had been a ſpectator. 


66 You will not have room in this paper to re. 
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late all that I ſuffered from the thoughtteſs bar- "| 


barity of mankind, in a cock, a lobſter, and a 


| P's: let it ſuffice to ſay, that I ſuffered the ſame 


ind of death with thoſe who are broken upon the 


wheel; I was roaſted alive before a flow fire, 
and was ſcourged to death with ſmall corde, to 
gratify the wanton appetite of luxury, or contri- 
bute to. the merriment of a rabble.” nt nn I 
Thus far I had written as an amanuenks to an” 


inviſible dictator; when my dream ſtill continu- 


ing, I felt ſomething tickle my, wriſt, and turn- 
ing my eye from the paper to ſee what it was, I 
diſcovered a flea, which I immediately caught and 


killed, by putting it into the candle. At the ſame i 
_ inſtant the flea vaniſhed, and a young lady of ex- x 


quiſite beauty ſtood before me. Thoughtleſs 
wietch, ſaid ſhe, thou haſt again changed the ſtate 
of my exiſtence, and expoſed me to ſtill greater ca- 


lamities than any that I have yet ſuffered. _ As 3 


a flea I was thy monitor, and as a flea E might - 
| haveeſcaped thy cruelty if I had not intended thy 

inſtruction. But now to be concealed is impoſ- 
$ible, and it is therefore impoſſible to be ſafe. The 
eyes of defire are upon me, and to betray me to 
infamy and guilt will be the toil of perſeverance 
und the ſtudy of reaſon.—But though man is ſtill 
my enemy, though he affails me with more vio- 
lence and perſiſts with more obſtinacy, I have yet 
ls power of reſiſtance ; there is a rebel in in 
own boſom who will labour to give me up, whoſe 
influence is perpetual, and perpetual inſſuence is 

not eaſily ſurmounted. Publiſh, however, what L 
have communicated: if any man ſhall be reclaim- 
ed from a criminal inattention to the felicity of 
inferior Heings, and reſtrained. from inflicting. 


Pain by conſidering the effect of his actions, I 
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have not ſuffered in vain, But as I am now ex- 
pcſed not only to accidental and caſual evils, as 


I am not enly in danger from the frolics of le- 


vity, but from the detigns of cunning ; to atone 
for the injury which thou haſt done me, let the 
Adventurer warn the ſex of every wile that is 
1 for their deſtruction; and deter men 
rom the attempt, by diſplaying the ee 
guiit, and ſhameleſs difingenuity of aſſuming an 
appearance of the moſt ardent and tender affection, 
only to overwhelm with unutterable diſtreſs the 
beauty whom love has made credulous, and in- 
nocence keeps unacquainted with ſuſpicion.” 
While I liſtened to this addreſs, my heart 
throbbed with impatience 3 and the effort that I 
made to reply, awaked me, 
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' THE ADVENTURES OF A LOUSE. 
| 5 FROM THE SAME. ' 
* Arms and the man I. fing, who forced by fate, 


3 yell d and exiÞ 4 left the Trojan ſhore, 
Long labours both by ſea and land he bore, 


_- Aud in the doubtful mar 


Dx vb. 


A FEW nights ago, after I came home from 
he tavern, I took up the firſt volume of your, 
papers, which at preſent is depoſited near the el- 
| Sow chair in my chamber, and happened to vead 

the fifth number, which contains the narrative of 
2 flca. Atter J fell aflep, I imagined the. book 


e 


* 


Mt 


had formerly heard in Saint Stephen's chapel. 


4e Sir, ſaid be, it has been remarked by thoſe, Al 


who have enriched themſelves from the mines of 
knowledge by deep reſearches and laborious ſtudy, 
that ſublunary beings are all mortal, and that life 
is a ſtate of perpetual peril and inquietude: ſuch, 


indeed, hitherto has been my experience; and yet 


I do not remember, that I have brought calamity 

upon myſelf by any uncommen deviations either 

from virtue or prudence, . | 

years old, who was placed under the care o 
ariſh nurſe, and educated at the charity-ſchool. 


n this place, as ina populovs city, I ſoon obtained 
a ſettlement; and as our ſtate of adoleſcence is 
mort, had in a few months a numerous family. 


This indeed was the happieſt period of my lie ; 


I ſuffered little apprehenſion from the comb or the 
razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, except that our 
country ſhould be overſtock ed, and we ſhould be 


compelled to wander, like the Barbarians of the 


e was hatched in the head of a boy about 5 e | 
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fall to lie open before me, and that at the bot- 
tom of the page I ſaw not a flea but a louſe, who | 
addreſſed tae with ſuch ſolemnity of accent, Wi 
that it brought to my mind tome orations which I 


— 


North, in ſearch of another. But it happened 


that the lord of our foil, in an evil hour, went 
with ſome of his companions to Highgate. Juſt 
at the top of the hill was a ſtage and a mounte- _ : 
* ſeveral feats of wit and humour were 
performed by a gentleman with a gridiron upon 
bi back, who aſſiſted the doctor in his vocation. 
We were preſently in the midit of the crowd, and 
ſoon after upon the ſtage ; which the boy was pers 
ſuaded to aſcend, that by & fudden ſtroke of con- 
juration, a great quantity of gold might be ct 
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veyed under his hat. Under his hat, however, 


the dextrous but miſchievous operator having im- 
; 0 8 hy f : * * 1 
LES n conveyed a rotten egg, clayped his 


d ſmartly upon it, and ſhewed the aurum po- 


_-— fabile running down on each fide, to the un- 
ſipeakable delight of the beholders, but to the 
great diſappointment of the boy, and the total 
| ruin of our community. Ps 


It js impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion and 
diſtreſs which this accident inſtantly produced 


among vs: we were at once buried in a quag, 


intoltrably noiſome, and inſuperably viſcid : thole 
who had been overturred in its paſſage, found it 


: impoſſible to recover their ſituation ; and the few, 


who happening to lie near the borders of the ſuf. 
fuſion, had with the utmoſt efforts of tbeir 
{trength crawled to thoſe parts which it had not 
reached, laboured in vain to free themſelves from 
ſhackles, which every moment became more 
ſtrong as the ſubſtance which formed them grew 


more hard, and threatened in a ſhort time to- 
ttally to deprive them of ail power of motion. I 


was myſelf among this number, and cannot even 


no recollect my ſituation without ſhuddering at 
my danger. In the mean time the candidate fer 
*egchanted gold, who in the fearch of pieature had 


found only dirt and hunger, wearineſs and diſap- 
pointment, reflecting that bis ſtolen holiday was 
at an end, returned forlorn and diſconſolate to 
his nurſe. The noſe of this good woman was 


ſoon offended by an unſavoury ſmell, and it was 
not long before ſhe diſcovered whence it pro- 


ceeded. A few queſtions, and a good thump on 


ie back, brought the whple ſecret to light, and 


the delinquent, that he might be at once purified 


and punithed, was carried te the next pump, 
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N e his head was held under the ſpout till be 


bad received the diſcipline of a pickpocket. He 
was indeed very near being drowned; but his 


ſufferings were nothing in compariſon of ours. 
We were overwhelmed with a ſecond inundation; 
_ the cataracts, which burſt upon us with a noiſe 


tenfold more dreadful than thunder, ſwept us by 
hundreds before them, and the few that remained 
would not have had ſtrength to keep their hold 
againſt the impetuoſity of the torrent, if it had con- 
tinued a few minutes longer. I was till amon 

"thoſe that eſcaped ; and after we had a little re- 


covered from our fright, we found that if we had 


loſt our friends, we were releaſed from the viſcous 


durance which our own ſtrength could never have 


broken. We were alſo delivered from the dread 
of an emigration and a faminez and taking 
comfort in theſe reflections, we were enabled to 
reconcile ourſelves without murmuring, to. the 
fate of thoſe who had periſhed. | © 
e But the ſeries of misfortunes which I have been 
doomed to ſuffer, without reſpite, was now begun, 
The next day was Holy Thuriday ; and the ſtu- 


pendous being, who, without labour, carried the 
' Tuins of our ſtate in proceſſion to the bourds of 


his pariſh, thought fit to break his wand into a 
- © cudygel as ſoon as he came home. This he was 
- impatient to uſe; and in an engagement with an 


Aàdverſary, who had armed himſelf with the like 


weapon, he received a ſtroke upon his head, by 


which my favourite wife and three children, the 


whole remains of my family, were cruſhed to 
atoms in a moment. I was myſelf fo near as 
to be thrown down by the concuſſion of the blow; 


and the boy ance ſcratching his head te 
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alleviate the ſmart, was within a hair of deſtroy. 
ing me with his nail. 9 ; 
ewas ſo terrified at this accident that I crept. 
dun to the nape of his neck, where I conti- 
wel all the reſt of the day; and at night, when 
3 | he retired to eat his cruſt of bread in the chimney- 
Corner, I concluded that I ſhould at leaſt be ſafe 
till the morning, and theretore began my re- 
paſt, whick the dangers and misfortunes of 
| the day had prevented. Whether having long 
faſted my bite was more keen than uſual, or 
| whether I had made my attack in a more ſenſible 
ah I cannot tell, but the boy ſuddenly thruſt up 
is fingers with ſo much ſpeed and dexterity, 
that he laid hold of me, and aimed with all his 
force to throw me- into the fire: in. this ſavage 
aitempt he would certainly have ſucceeded, if I 
had not ſtuck between his finger and his nail, 
and fell ſhort upon ſome linen that was hang- 
ing to dry. =; Eo | 
« The woman, who took in waſhing, was em- 
i ployed by a laundreſs of ſome diſtinction; and 
_- * it happened that I tad fallen on the ſhift ſleeve 
_ of a cclebrated toaſt, who frequently made her 
appearance at court.—I concealed myſelf with 
great caution in the plaits, and the next night had 
the honour to accompany her into the drawing- 
room, where. ſhe was e. rival beauties, 
from whom ſhe attracted every eye, and ſtood wit! 
the utmoſl compoſure of mind and countenance in 
_ the centre of admiration and defire. In this 
ſituation I became impatient of confinement, and 
and after ſeveral efforts made my way out by her 
_ tucker, hoping to have paſſed on under ber 
- handkerchief to her head; but in this hope I was 
diſappointed, for handkerchief the had none. I 
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was not, however, willing to go back, and as 
my ſtation was the principal object of the whole 
circle, I was ſoon diſcovered by thoſe who ſtood 
near. They gazed at me with eager attention, 
and ſometimes turned towards each other with 
very intelligent looks; but of this the lady took 
no notice, as it was the common effect of that 
profuſion of beauty which ſhe had been uſed to 
pour upon every eye z the emotion, however, 
at leugth increaſed till ſhe obſerved it, and glan- 
cing her eye downward with a lecret exultation, 
ſhe diſcovered the cauſe : pride inſtantly coverel - 
thoſe cheeks with bluſhes which modeſty had 
forſaken; and as I was now become ſenſible cf 
my danger, I was haſting to retreat. At this 
inſtant a young nobleman, who perceived that 
the lady was become ſenſible of her diſgrace, and 
who, perhaps, thought that it might be deemed an 
indecorum to approach the piace where I ftoodl 
with his hand in a public aſſembly, tooping mall 
down, and holding up his hat to his face, ai?! 
reed ſo violent a blaſt towards me, from his 1 
mouth, that I vaniſhed before it like an atom in a 
whirlwind ; and the next moment found myſelf 
in the toupee of a battered beau, whoſe attention I 
was engroſſed by the widow of a rich citizen, A 
with whoſe plumb he hoped to pay his debts and 
procure a new miſtreſs. 
e In this place the hair was ſo thin that it ſcarce 
afforded me ſhelter, except a fingle row of curls 
on each fide, where the powder and ow were 
inſuperable obſtacles to my progreſs : here, hew- 
ever, I continued near a wh, but it was in every 
reſpect a dreadfal ſituation. & lived in perpetual 
folickude and datiger, ſecluded from my ſpecies, b 
and expoſed to ach claws of the valet, who 1 
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perſecuted me every morning and every night. In 
the morning, it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 


L eſcaped from ___ kneaded up in a lump of + 
to death between the burn. 
ing forceps of a criſping iron; and at night, af- 


ter I had with the utmoſt vigilance and dexterity 


evaded the comb, I was ftill liable to be thruſt 
through the body with a pin. 558 | 
41 frequently meditated my eſcape, and formed 


many projects to effect it, which I afterwards 


abandoned either as dangerous or impracticable. 
I obſerved that the valet had a much better head 
of hair than his maſter, and that he ſometimes 
wore the ſame bag; into the bag, therefore, one 


evening, I deſcended with great circumſpection, 


and was removed with it: nor was it long be. 
fore my utmoſt expectations were anſwered, for 
the valet tied on my dormitory to his on hair 


| | . the very next morning, and I gained a new ſet- 


— ©: 1 85 5 

Hut the bag was not the only part of the ma- 
ſter's dreſs wich. was occalionally appropriated 
by the ſervant, who being ſoon after my exploit 
detected in wearing a laced frock before it had 


been left off, was turned away at a minute's warn- 
ing; and deſpairing to obtain a character, re- 
turned to the occupation in which he had been 


bred, and became journeyman to a barber in the 


city; who upon ſeeing a ſpecimen of his ſkill to - 


dreſs hair a-la-mode de la cour, was willing to 
receive him without a ſcrupulous examination of 
| woos „ 
«© This change in te ſituation of my patron was 
a great advantage to me, for I began to have 
more company and leſs difturbance. But among 


other perſons whom he attended every morning to 
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ſhave, was an elderly gentleman of great repute 
for natural knowledge, a fellow of many foreign 
. ſocieties, and a profound adept in experimental. 
philoſophy. + This gentleman, baving conceived 
a deſign to repeat Lewenhoeck's experiments up- 
on the increaſe of our ſpecies, enquired of the 
_ proprietor of my dwelling if he could help him 
to a ſubjet. The man was at firſt ſtartled at the 
queſtion ; but it was no ſooner comprehended 
e he pulled out an ivory comb, and produced .. 
myſelf and two aſſociates, one vf whom died foow 
after of the hurt he receive. EE | 
The ſage received us with thanks, and very 
carefully conveyed us into his itocking, where, 
though it was not a ſituation perfectly agreeable 
to our nature, we produced a numerous progeny. 
Here, however, I fuffered new 3 and was 
expoſed to new danger. The philoſopher, whom 
a ſedentary. and recluſe life had rendered extreme- 
8 of cold, would often ſit with his 
ins ſo near the fire, that we were almoſt ſcorch> , » 
ed to death before we could get round to the calf _ 
for ſhelter. He was alſo ſubje& to frequent ab 
ſtractions of mind; and at theſe times many of 
us have been miſerably deſtroyed by his broth or 
his tea, which he would hold ſo much on one 
ſide that it would run over the veſſel, and over- 
flow us with a ſcalding deluge from his knee to 
his ancle: nor was this all; for when he felt the 
{mart he would rub the part with his hand, with- 
out reflecting upon his nurſery, till he had cruſh | 
ed great part of thoſe who had eſcaped. Still, 
howeyer, it was my fortune to ſurvive for new : 
Nenne, 5 le Wo. 5 
| The The philoſopher, among other viſitants whoſe . 
eurioſity he was nes. bo gratify, was ſumetimes 
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tertainment of a lady it was my misfortune to be 
one morning taken from my family when I leaſt 
ſuſpected it, and ſecured in the apparatus of a 
ſolar microſcope, After I had contributed to 
their aſtoniſhment and diverſion near an hour, I 
was left with the vimoſt inhumanity and ingra- 


titude to periſh of hunger, immured between the 
two pieces of iſinglaſs through which I had been 


exhibited, In this condition I remained three 


days and three nights; and ſhould certainly have 
pefiſhed in the fourth, if a, boy of about ſeven 


old, who was careleſsly left alone in the 
room, had not poked his finger through the hole. 
in which I was confined, and once more ſet me 
at liberty, I was, however, extremely weak, and 
the window being open I was blown into the 
ſtreet, and fell on the uncovered perriwig of a 


doctor of phyſic, who had juſt aligh ed to viſit a 


patient. his was the firſt time I had ever en- 


- tered a perriwig, a ſituatjon. which 1 ſcarce lets 


recate than the microſcape ; I fe und it a de. 
folate wilderneſs, without inhabitants and with- 
out bounds, I continuet to traverſe it with in- 
credible labour, but. I knew not in what direction, 


und deſpaired of being ever reſtored either to food 


or reſt. My ſpirits were at length exhauſted, my 


gripe relaxed, aud I fell almpſt in a ſtate of inſen. 


ility from the verge of the labyrinth in which 
T had been bewildered, into the head of a patient 


In the hoſpital, over whom, after my fall, T could 
Juſt pereœci: e the doctor leaning to look at his 


By the warmth and nouriſhment which this 


place affurdecdd me 1 foon revived, I rejoiced at 
my deliverance, and thought I had nothing fo 
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fear but the death of the patient in whoſe head! 
| had taken ſhelter. -—- W 
I was, however, ſoon convinced of my miſtake; 


for among other patients in the fame ward was a mY Y 
child about fix years old, who having been put iin ⁵⁵ 


for a rupture, had fallen into the jaundice z for 
this diſeaſe the nurſe, in the abſence of the phy- 


ſician, preſcribed a certain number of my ſpecies Þ | 


to be adminiſtered alive in a ſpoonful of milk - - 1 
collection was immediately made, and I was nu ö 
bered among the unhappy victims which ignorance; 


and inhumanity had thus devoted to deſtructihu : C I = 


bas iramerged in the potion, and 1aw mytelf ap- 


proach the horrid jaws that I expected would the - + A 


next moment cloſe over me; not but that, in this 


dreadful moment, I had ſome languid hope of 2 |, 


paſſing the gulph unhurt, and finding a ſettlement 
at the bottom. My fate, however, was otherwiſe 
determined: for the child, in a fit of frowardneſs 


and anger, daſhed the ſpoon out of the hand f 
the nurſe ;-and after incredible fatigue, I reco-*** 


yered the ſtarion to which I had deſcended 
from the doctor's wig. . „ 
I Was once more congratulating myſelf on an 
eſcape almoſt miraculous, when I was alarmed by 
| the appearance of a barber, with all the dread- 
ful apparatus of his trade. I ſoon found that 
the perion whoſe head I had cholen for an aſy- 
lum was become delirious, and that the hair was 
3 7 =» phyſician's order to be removed far a 
Here my tourage totally failed, and all my 
hopes forſook me. It happened, however, that 
though I was entangled in the fuds, yet I was 
_ *depolited unhurt upon the operator's ſhaving 
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oy cloth ; from whence, as he was ſhaving you this ns | 
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night I gained your ſhoulder, and have this mo- 


ment crawled out from the plaits of your ftock, 


which you have juſt taken off and laid upon 


this table. Wuether this event can be fortunate 


or unfortunate time only can diſcover: but I ſtill 
Hope to find ſome dwelling, where no comb ſhall 


ever enter, and no nails ſhall ever ſcratch ; which 


neither pincers nor razor ſhall approach; where I 
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=  __ner, I burſt into a fit of immoderate 


Mall paſs the remainder of lie in perfect ſecuri- 


To 990d repoſe, . amidft the finiles of ſociety and 


profuſion of plenty.“ 


ed with ſuch ſolemnity of 54 and man- 
laughter that 

awaked me: but my mirtn was inſtantly re- 
preſſed by reflecting, that the Diſe of Man is 
not- leſs expoſed to Evil; and that all his ex- 
er of ſecurity and happineſs. in Temporal 
olleſſions, are equally chimerical and abſurd. 


„„ 


. STORY OF bo E 80 by 


3 HE Sultan of Egypt having ſummoned all 
the learned men of his kingdom to meet on 


a certain day in his palace, there aroſe a diſ- 
2 among them. It is ſaid that the angel Ga- 
driel, having one night taken Mahomet out of 


his bed, ſhewed him whatever is in the ſeven hea- 
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vens, in patadiſe, and in hell; and that Þ 
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great prophet, after having had fourſcore and ten ü 

thouſand conferences with the Deity, was brought 
back again into his bed by the fame angel. Some 
of the doctors bave advanced, that all this was 
done in fo ſhort a ſpace of time, that Mahomet at 
his return found his bed ſtill warm; and that he 
took up a pot of water, which was not yet run 
ont, though the pot had been thrown down the 
very moment that the angel Gabriel carried Ma- 
homet out of his chamber. 5 
The San, who preſided in this afſembly, _ 
maintained that this was impoſſible: You teach. 
ſays he, that there are ſeven heavens; between 
each of which there is a diſtance no leſs than a 
man can well travel in five hundred years; and 
that each heaven is as thick as it is diſtant from 
the next to it: how then is it poſſible, that Maho- 
met, after having had fourſcore and ten thouſand 
conferences, ſhould at his return find his bed (till 
warm; and the pot thrown down, with the wa- 
ter not ſpilt ? Who can be credulous enough to 
believe 10 ridiculous a fable? Know you not that 
if a pot full of water is thrown down, you will 
find no water in it? The literati anſwered, that 
this indeed could not naturally be; but all things 
were poſſible to the Divine Power. The Sultan 

of Egypt, who was obſtinate, and had made it a 
maxim never to believe any thing contrary to rea- 
fon, gave no credit to the miracle; and the learn- 
od broke up their aſſembly. 1 2 

This diſpute made a great noiſe in Egypt: Þi 
And the news of it came to the ears of Chec Cha- I 

habeddin, who, for reaſons not aſſigned in the 

 hiffery, could not be preſent at the aſſembly x 

. however, he went to the Sultan's palace in the 
heat of the day. The Sultan, informed of the 
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Doctor's being come, carricd him into a ſtate 
"Chamber, and ſpoke to him in this manner: You 
need not have given yourſelf the trouble of com. 
ing hither; it had been enough to have ſent one 
_ .vof your ſervants: for we ſhonld have granted 
him any thing in your name, Sir, anſwered the 
| or, gam come in hope of having a moment's 
._ converſation with your Majeſty. The Sultan, 
who knew that this Chec was noted for bchaving 
3 havghtily in the preſence of Princes, ſhewed 
him great civilities, and made abundai:3& of com. 
pliments. Nap | | bs * 
The room they were in had four windows, on 
each ſide one; the Doctor deſired the King to or- 


_ der one of them to be ſhut. This being done, 
they continued for ſome time in converſation 


opened, and then bid the Ning lock out. The 
Sultan put his head to the window, and ſaw on 
the mountain and in the plain a body of horſe, 
more in number than the ſtars of heaven, aimed 
with bucklers and coats of mail, with their ſwords 
drawn, advancing full ſpeed towards the palace. 
The Prince changed colour, and in great diſmay 
cried out, Heaven ! what dreadful army is this, 
coming to attack my palace? Be not afraid, Sir, 
fays the Doctor, there is nothing in it. Saying 
this he ſhut the window, and opening it again 
the next moment, the King looked out, but faw 
2 a ſingle perſon on the mountain, or in the 
m. „ gp £ 


___* The ccntemplative cabaliſtical Doctors of the 
| Faſt are fo proud that they claim re ſpett from their 


a 


Another of the windows gave a proſſ ct of the 4 
eity, and the Doctor opened r "The Sultan 
faw the city of Cairo on fire, and the, flames 
aſcending even, to the middle region of je air. 

What dreadful burning is that ? exclaimed the 
King. See my city, my fine city of Pairo, re- 
duced-to aſhes! Fear not, Sir, ſaid the  Chegg. 
there is nothing in it, At the ſame timghe.ſhat-._- 
the window, and opened it again, when the King 
ſaw no more ot the flames. "Oe. 
The Doctor opened the third window z out of 
which the Sultan perceived the Nile overflowing _ « 
its banks, and its waves rolling with fury to 
drown his palace. The King, notwithſtanding 
what he had experienced, was terrified at this new = 
prodigy. Alas! cried he, all is loſt ; we arenow. / - 
undone indeed. This dreadful inundation will 
bear away my palace, and drown me and my 
people! Fear, not, Sir, ſaid the Doctor, there's 
nothing in it. The Chec had no ſooner ſhut and 
opened the window again, rhan the Nile appeared 
purſuing its churſe as uſual. - Oe” 
He then opened the fourth window: the other 
wonders had St more terrified than this delighted 
the King, His eyes, that were accuſtomed to ſee 
nothing at this window but a barren waſte, were 
agreeably ſurprized to behold vineyards and 
gardens, hung with the moſt delicious fruits; ri- 
vulets murmuring as they glided ; whoſe banks 
were adorned with roſes, narciſſus? and hyacinths, 
at once pleaſing to the ſight, aud fragrant to the 
ſmell; an infinite number of turtles and nightin- 
gales (training their little throats with their ſweet 
and d ſongs. The King charmed with 
the wonders which gow oficred themſelves to his 
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"fight; believed he beheld the garden of * Eram, 


What a change is this! cried he, in the excels of 
bis admiration : O beautiful garden! charming 
abode !—Be not fo tranſported, ſaid the Chec, 

there is nothing in it. The Doctor ſhut the win. 


wy dow, then opened it again; and the Sultan, inſtead 


of theſe delightful phantoms, ſaw nothing but the 


deſart. 


Sir, faid the Chec, I have ſhewn you many 


. wonders, but all this is nothing in compariſon of 


. ww # 


. 


1 
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ſented to have his cloaths taken off; and when 


the aſtoniſhing prodigy, of which I will make 
your Majeſty a wiinels. Give your commands 
for a tub full of water to be brought hither.— 


rhe King ordered it to be done. The tub was 


.. © brought into the chamber. Be pleaſed, ſaid the 
Doctor, to ſuffer yourſelf to be ſtri x and let a 


towel be girt about your loins. King con- 


the towel was girt about him, Sir, ſaid the Chec, 


plunge your head into the water, and draw it 


_ Gut again. | 


The. King pfunged, and in an inſtant found 
himſelf at the foot of a mountain on the ſea- ſhore. 
This prodigy aſtoniſhed him more than the others: 
Ah Doctor, cries he, in x tranſport of rage, per- 


fidigus Doctor, that haſt thus cruelly deceived me! 
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ſwear Iwill reven e 1 
' thou miſerably perth? He continued his tmpre- 


* 


haſt forced me by thy black and deteſtable art, I 
My lelf of thee. O mayeſt 


If ever I return into lenk, from whence thou 
14 


cations againſt the Chec ; but, reflecting that his 


menaces and complaints would nothing avail him, 


* heEtwwk courage, and went 10. 


* 
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men whom he 
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The name of the Terreſſrial Paradiſe, aecording 


10 the Turks, 
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faw cutting wood on the mountain, reſolved t 
to diſcover to them who he was. For, thought | 
he, if I tell them I am a King, they will not be- 
lieve me; they will take me for an impoſtor or a 
madman» ' | | | q 
The wood - cutters aſked him who he was: 
Good people; anſwered he, I am a merchant, My 
ſhip bulged on a rock, and was daſhed to pieces. 
I have had the good fortune to ſave myſelf on a2 
plank, You ſee the condition I am in, which 
- ought to excite your pity. They were concern 
ed for his misfortune, but the poverty of their 
circumſtances would not allow them to grant hi 
| pay relief, However, one of them gave him a 
old gown, and another an old pair of ſhoes; and: 
when they had put him in this condition, they - 
conducted bim into their city, that was ſituate bes 
hind the mountain; where they no ſooner arrived, 
than they took leave of him, and, abandoning 
2 to Providence, went away, each to his own 
ome, > | | 
Ihe Sultan was left alone; and though nga 
take delight in new objects, he was too mich 
taken up with the thoughts of his adventure, to 
give attention to any thing he ſaw : He walked 
up and down the ſtreets. He was weary, and, 
Fans, for a place to lie down and reſt himſelf, 
ſtopped before the horſe of an old farrier, who, | 
judging by his looks that he was fatigued, de- 
fired him to come in. The King did ſo, aud fate. 
himſelf down on a bench that was near the 
Ar. Young man, ſaid the old farrier, may L 
Alk zou what profeſſion you follow, and whit. , . 
hag brought you hither? The Sultan gave him 
the ſarye anſwer he had given to the woodecut=. 
ters: I met, added he, "rg Tome good people, 
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who were cutting wood on the mountain; and 
. Having told them my misfortune, they were ſo 
kind as to give me this old gown, and theſe cobbleq 
ſhoes. I am glad, faid the farrier, that you 
eſcaped being drowned : comfort yourſelf for the 
Joſs of your goods: you are young, and will not 
perhaps be unhappy in this city, where our laws 
and cuſtoms are very favourable to ſtrangers, 
tat come to ſetile among us. Do not you in. 
= tend to do ſo? I deſire nothing better, anſwered 
we Sultan, provided I could have any proſpe& of 
_ retrieving my affairs. Well then, replied the old 
_ . . l follow the advice I am about to give you, 
Boo this moment to the public baths of the wo. 
men: ſet yourſelf down at the gate, and aſk each 
| lady that comes out, if ſhe has a huſband: ſhy 
- that ſhall anſwer you, No, muſt be your wife, ac. 
eording to the cuſtom of this country. 

The Sultan, being determined to follow this 
advice, went to the gate of the baths, It wag 
not long ere he ſaw a lady of exquiſite beauty. 
Ah! how happy ſhould I be, thought he ta 
Himſelf, if this lovely perſon be nat married: 
were the but mine, I could forget my misfor-. 

tunes. He ſtopped her and ſaid, Fair kdy, have 
ou a huſband ? She anſwered, Ves. I am ſorry 
Lor it, replied the King: you would have made a 
At wife for me. The lady went her way, and 
don after tame another, 2 ugly : the 
Sultan ſhuddercd at fight of her: t à Piece 

of deformity is this ! ſaid he: I had rather be 
© -farved to death, than live with fuch a creature: I 
will let her paſs, The old farrier, however, bid 
. Me aſk the queſtion of every lady. In all ap- 
-petrance the cuſtom is ſo, and I muſt ſubmits 


« do 1 knew hut ſhe has a buſbauds ſome was. 
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| fortunate ſtrauger, whoſe ill deſtiny has broughe 
him hither, as mine has me, may perhaps have 
married her. In ſhort, the King reſolved to aſle. 
the queſtion. She anſwered, Les. „ 
Next came out a third, as ugly as the other. O 
heavens ! ſaid the King, this is more horrible 
than the laſt: no matter; fince T have begun, I 


muſt go through with it. If this have a huſ- 


band, I muſt own there are men more to be piticg 5 
than myſelf, As ſhe was paſſing him he ad 
dreſſed her, and trembling, ſaid, Fair af; are 
ou married ? Yes, young man, anſwered ſhe. 
Yithout ſtopping, I am glad of it, replied the Sul» + 
tan. TI bleſs my ftars, continued he, that I am 
free of theſe two women, But it is not yet times 
to rejoice: all the ladies are not come out of the 
baths; nor have I yet ſeen her that is deſtined fa 
me, Perhaps I fhall get nothing by the change, 
A fourth appeafed, who ſurpaſſed in beauty the 
firſt, that he thought ſo charming: What differ- 
ence, cried he: there is not ſo much diſparity be- 
tween day and night, as between this fine wo» 
man and the two lafi | Are angels and devils to 
be ſeen in the fame place? He advanced to her 
with eagerneſs. Lady, ſaid he, have you a huſband ? 
She an{wered, No; looking on him with as much 
diſdain as attention; then went away, leaving 
him iu deep ſurprize. What am I to think © 


| fhis? ſays he: the old farrier has certainly jecr e 4 
me. If, according to the laws of this couptry, 1 | 


am to marry this lady, why did ſhe leave me ſo 
| rudely ? Why put ſhe on that havghty and diſ- 
dainful air? She viewed me from head to foot: 


and I aw in her looks the marks of contempt _ 


and ſcorn, The truth is, ſhe-is not much in the 
wrong. In juſtice I cannot blame her. This 
7 » : * „ ? 
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threadbare gown, full of holes, is not over propey 

to engage a lady's heart. I forgive her for think. 

ing the may chance to mend herſelf. f 

= hile thus refle&ing, a ſlave accoſted him: 

Sir, faid he, I am ſent to find a ſtranger in tatters ; 
and, by your air, methinks it ſhould be you. If 

i you pleaſe to give yourſelf the trouble of following 

mie, IV ill lead you to a place, where you are ex- 

= -* oe with great impatience, ' The Sultan fol. 
24 f 


owed the ſlave, who led him to a great houſe, 
and ſhewed him into an apartment elegantly fur- 
niſhed. He bid him wait. The Sultan ſtaid full 
two hours without ſeeing a ſoul but the ſlave, who 
every now and then came and deſired him not to 
be impatient, | | 5 
At length came in four ladies, who accom- 
panied another, glittering in jewels, but yet more 
reſplendent in beauty. The Sultan caſt his eyes 
upon her, and recollected her to be the laſt lady 
that he had ſeen coming out of the bath. She 
drew near him: Forgive me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that 1 
Have made you wait. I was loth to appear in my 
undreſs before my lord'and maſter. You are in your 
own houſe, all you ſee here belongs to you: you 
are my huſband: eommand me what you pleaſe, 
I am ready to obey, Madam, anſwered the Sul- 
tan, not a moment ago I complained of my 
=_ deſtiny, but now I am the moſt appy bf men. 
But ſince I am your huſband, why did you juſt 
no look ſo diſdainfully upon me? You were 
ſhocked, perhaps, tat the fight of me; and, to 
confeſs the truth, I could not much blame you, 
Sir, - replied the lady, I could do no otherwiſe; 
the women of this city;are obliged to carry them- 
llelves haughiily in ablic.s it is the cuſtom, 
Well, ſaid the King, Tice 1 am matter here, in 


a 


* 


a 


order to exerciſe my little ſovereignty, let ſome- 
body bring me a taylor and a ſhoemaker; I am 
aſhamed to be ſeen in your preſence in this tatter- 
ed gown, and theſe cobbled ſhoes, which ill ſuit 
with the rank I have hitherto held in the world, 
I have taken care' of that already, replied the 
lady: I have ſent a flave to a Jew, who ſells 
cloaths ready made, and who will furniſh you at 
once with all you want : mean while let us take 
ſome refreſhment. In ſaying this, ſhe led him to 
| a table covered with all ſorts of fruits and ſweet- 
meats. While they were eating, the four atten- 
dant ladies, who ſtood behind, ſung ſongs, and 
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played on ſeveral inftruments ; their miſtreſs took 


a lute, and accompanying the muſic with her 
yoice, charmed the Sultan. „ 
"The concert was interrupted by 2 
man, with bundles of cloaths of different ſorts. 
They made choice of a white ſattin veſt, flower⸗ 
ed with gold, and a gown of purple. The lady 

a addmired the King; was very well fatisfied to 
have found ſuch a huſband; and he well pleaſed 
to have met with ſo beautiful a wife. 


He had lived ſeven years with this lady, by 5 3 


whom he had ſeveral ſons and daughters, But 
both of them taking delight in expenſive life, 
they out-run the lady's eſtate, were obliged to put 
away their waiting ladies and ſlaves, and to ſell 
their furniture for ſubſiſtence. The Sultan's wife 
ſceing herſelf reduced to want, told her huſband ; 


As long as my eſtate laſted, you never/ſpared 9 


it: it behoves you now to think of ſome way or 
other to maintain your little family. F 
Theſe words ſtruck the King; who went to the 
old farrier to aſk his advice. my father, ſays 
be, I am pow ina worſe Os than when E 
e . IS: K | 
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eme firſt to this city: I have a wife and chil. 
ren, and nothing for their ſubſiſtence. Young 
man, replied the aged farrier, were you not 


A drought up to trade? The Sultan anſwered, No, 
_— The farrier put his hand in his pocket, and giv- 
ing him two * Aqtchas, bid him immediately 

| buy himſelf ſome + Ypes, and wait in the place 
_ where the porters 5 The Sultan bought 
4 them, and went to ply among the porters. 


„ Scarce was he arrived,. waen a man aſked him 
if he would carry a burthen ? I am here for that 
3 anſwered the Sultan. The man loaded 
im with a great ſack, which the King had much 
udo to carry, and the cords wrung the tkin off 
tis ſhoulders. ' He received his pay of one Aqicha, 
and carried it home, His wife, ſeeing no more 
money, told him, that if he earned not ten times 
2s much every day, his family muſt ſtarve. 
The next morning, overwhelmed with grief, 
inltead of plying among the porters, he walked 
ds the ſea- fide, refleSting on his miſerable condi- 
tion. There he looked very earneſtly on the 
& _ plzce, and, recalling to mind his range and fa- 
tal adventure, he funk into tears. The ceremp- 
ny of f Ablution being indiſpenſibie before 
prayers, he plunged himſelf into the ſea'; and 
jung his head out of the water, (what aſto- 
nichment !) he found himſelf again in his own 
Mace, in the middle of the tub, and furrounded 
1 by all his officers, O barbarous Docto., cried he, 
perceiving the Chec upon the very ſpot on which 


Agtcha is a coin of the value of a penny. 
+ Y pes are cords that porters uſe inſtead of a knot. 
| 3 The Mahometans waſh their þodics before they 
© Jay theirprayer. | 
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he had left him, doſt thou not drgad_ that God 
will puniſh thee, for having played this trick 
with thy Sultan and thy maſter? Sir, (aid the | 


Chec, why is your majeſty angry with me? You 
but this moment plunged your head into this 
water. I tell you nothing but the truth: if yo 
do not believe me, aſk your officers, *' who were 
 eye=witneſles of it. The Sultan gave no credit 
to them. It is full ſeven years, {aid he, that this 
curſed DoRor has detained me in a foreign coun» 
try by the force of his enchantments 3 1 married, 
and had children ; but it is not of this F complain 
ſo much, as of my being a porter. Oh villain- 
vus Chec! couldſt thou be to cruel as to make 
me carry Ypes. Sir, repjied the Doctor, when ; 
Er came into this apartment, did not you leave the Ml 
beautiful Sultaneſs, Zeineb, ia tne pangs of chi“. 
birth? Yes, ſaid the Sultan. Lo! ſaid Chaha. 
beddin, here comes an officer to ſalute thee a fa- 
ther, but to inform thee likewiſe that the Prophet 
| has puniſhed thy infidelity, Zeineb is dead, As 
the Chec finiſhed this ſentence, the room ſhook 
with thunder, the learned Chahabeddin diſappear. 
, ayd left the Sultan to lament his charming | 
Teincb, and his want of fais. | 


| eee | | 
On PRIDE: or, The BASKET-MAKER,, 


IN the midſt of that vaſt ocean, commonly call= 
ed the South-iea, lie the Ilands of Solomon. 


In the «enter of thoſe lies ons net only diftans 
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from the reſt, which are immenſely ſcattered round 
it, but alſo larger beyond proportion. An an- 
ceſtor of the Prince who now reigns abſolute in 
this central iſland, has, through a oe deſcent of 
i ages, entailed the name of Solomon's Iflands on 
3 the whole, by the effect of that wiſqom wherewith 
be poliſhed the manners of his people. | 
K deſcendent of one of the great men of this hap. 
py iſland, becoming a gentleman to ſo improved a 
| degree as to deſpite the good qualities which had 
„ originally ennobled his family, thought of nothing 
bdut how to ſupport and diſtinguiſn his dignity by 
4 the pride pf an ignorant mind, and a diſpoſition 
abandoned to pleaſure. He had a houſe on the 
ſea- ſide, where he ſpent great part of his time in 
+, Hunting and fiſhing : but found himſelf at a loſs 
in purſuit of thoſe important diverſions, by means 
of a long flip of marſh land, overgrown with 
| high reeds that lay between his honſe and the ſea, 
* Reſolving, at length, that it became not a man of 
His quality to ſubmit to reftraint in his pleaſures, 
for the eaſe and convenience of an obltmate me- 
chanic; and having often endeavoured, in vain, 
to buy out the owner, who was an honeſt poor 
baſket-maker, and whoſe livelihood depended on 
working up the flags of thoſe reeds, in'a manner 
peculiar to himſelf, the gentleman took advan- 
tage of a very high wind, and commanded his 


"i 


Jervants to burn down the barrier. 

The baſket-maker, who faw himſelf undone 
"complained of the oppreſſion in terms more ſuited 
to his ſenſe of tae injury, than the reſpect due to 
the rank of the cffender : and the reward this 
imprudence precured him, was the additional in- 
Juſtice of blows and reproaches, and all kinds f 
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There was but one way to a remedy, and he 
took it: for going to the capital, with the marks 
of his hard uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at Ml 
the feet of the King, and procured a citation for [ | 
his oppreſſor's appearance 3 who, confeſſing the [ 
charge; proceeded to juſtify his behaviour by the | 
man's unmindfulneſs of the ſubmiſſion due 
| R the vulgar to gentlemen of rank and diſtinc- 
tion. ; | . 
But pray, replied the King, what diſtinction of 
rank had the grandfather of your father, when, 
being a cleaver of wood in the palace of my an- 
ceſtors, he was raiſed from among thoſe vulgar 
you ſpeak of with ſuch contempt, in reward of 
an inſtance he gave of his courage and loyalty in 
defence of his maſter? Vet his diſtinction was 
nobler than yours: it was the diſtinction of ſou}, 
not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not of 
fortune! I am ſorry I have a gentleman in my 
kingdom, who is baſe enough to be ignorant, that 
- eaſe and diſtinction of fortune were beſtowed on 9 
him but to this end, that, being at reſt from all * 
cares of providing for himſelt, he might apply 
his heart, head, and hand, for the public advan- 
tage of others. 3 | 
Here the King, ae egy, his ſpeech, fixed 
an eye of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of 
mien which he obſerved in the haughty offender, 
who muttered out his diſlike of the encouragement 
this way of thinking muſt give to the commonalty, 
who, he ſaid, were to be conſidered as perſons of 
no conſequence, in compariſon of men who were 
born to be honoured. Where reflection is want. 
ing, replied the King, with a ſmile of diſdain, men 
muſt find their defects in the pain of their ſuffer- 
ings. Yanhuma, added he, turning to a captain 
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of his galleys, ſtrip the injured and the injurery 
and, conveying them to one of the moſt barba. 
rous and remoteſt of the iſlands, ſet them aſhore 
2; the night, and leave them both to their fortune, 
| The place in which they were landed was a 
' Marſh: under cover of thoſe flags the gentleman 
was in hopes to conceal himſelf, and give the ſlip 
to his companion, whom he thought it a diſgrace 
fa be found with: but the lights in the galley 
having given an, alarm to the ſavages, a conſide- 
rable * of them came down, and diſcovered, 
in the morning, the two ſtrangers in their hiding- 
| nay Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurrounded 
them z and advancing nearer and nearer with a 
Eind of clubs, ſeemed determined to diſpatch 
them, without ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. 
Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the 
fuperiority of his blood was imaginary: for, be. 
tween the conſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under 
the nakedueſs he had never been uſed to; a fear 
- 6f the event from the fierceneſs of the ſavages! 
wp roach ; and the want of an idea whereby to 
5 or divert their aſperity, he fell behind tlie 
* ſharer of his calamity; and with an unſi- 
ewed, apprehenſive, unmanly ſneakingnels of 
nien, gave up the poſt of honour, and made a 
eader, of the very man whom he had thought it 
2 diſgrace to conſider as a companion. 
The baſket- maker, on the contrarr, to whom 
the poverty of his condition had made nakedneſs 
habitual ; to whom a life of pain and mort ifica- 
tion repreſented death as not dreadful; and whole 
- Femembrance of his ſkill in arts of which theſe ſa- 
vages were ignorant, gave him hopes of. becom- 
g ſafe, from demonſtrating that he could be 
wfeful, moved with bolder and more open free» 
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65 avi; having plicked à handful of the flags, 


fat down without emotion, and making ſigns t 
he would ſhew them ſomething worthy of their 
Attention, fell to work with ſmiles and noddings g 
while the ſavages drew near, and gazed with exe 
ectation of the conſequence, _ | = ; 
It was not long before lis had wreathed a kine 
of coropet, of pretty workmanſhip; and rifing. 
with reſpect and fearfulneſs, approached the ſa- 
vage who appeared the chief, and placed it gently 
bn his head; whoſe figure under this new orna- 
ment ſo charmed and ftruck his followers, that 
they threw down all their clubs, and formed a 
dance of welcome and congratulation round the 
author of ſo prized a favour. Ws 
There was not one but ſhewed the marks of 
his impatience to be made as fine as his * 3: 
O the poor baſket - maker had his hands full of 
employment : and the ſavages obſerving one quite, 
idle, while the other was ſo buſy in their ſervice, 
took up arms in behalf of natural juſtice, and be- 
2 lay on arguments in favour of their pur- 


e. , | 
rohe baſket-maker's pity now effaced the re- 
membrance of his ſufferings: ſo he aroſe and reſo 
 tned. his oppreſſor, by making figns that he was 
ignorant of the art; but might, if they thought 
t, be ulefully employed in waiting on the 
work, and fetching flags to his ſupply, as faſt az 
he ſhould want them. . 5 
This propoſition luckily fell in with a defirg 
the ſavages expreſſed to keep themſelves at leiſure, 
that they might crowd round, and mark the pro- 

. of a work they took ſuch pleaſure in. They * 
ft the gentleman therefore to his duty in the 


Nallet. maker c ſervice 3 cmd conſidery in fronk 


= 
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that time forward, as one who was; and ought to 

be treated as inferior to their benefaKtor. 

Men, wives, and children, from all corners of 
the iſland, came in droves for coronets; and, 


ſetting the gentleman to work to gather boughs 


and les, made a fine hut to lodge the baſket. 
maker: and brought down daily from the coun. 
try, ſuch proviſions as they lived upon themſelves; 
taking care to offer the imagined ſervant nothing 
till his maſter had done eating. „ ä 
Three months reflection in this mortified con. 
dition, gave a new and juſt turn to our genile- 
man's improved ideas; inſomuch, that lyin 
weeping, and awake, one night, he thus confeilet 
his ſentiments in favour of the baſket-maker, 
I have been to blame, and wanted judgment to 
diſtinguiſh betweeen accident and excellence, 
When I ſhould have meaſured nature, I but look. 
ed to vanity. The preference which fortune 
gives is empty and imaginary : and I perceive, 
too late, that only things of uſe are naturally 
honourable, I am aſhamed, when I compare my 
malice, to remember your humanity : but if the 
gods ſhould pleaſe to call me to a repoſſeſſion of 
my rank and happineſs, I would divide all with 
you in atonement for my juſtly puniſhed arro- 
nce. | Ls 
Ts promiſed, and performed his promiſe : for 
the King, ſoon after, ſent the Captain who had 
landed them, with preſents to the ſavages ; and 
ordered him to bring boti: back again. And it 
continues to this day, a cuſtom in that iſland, to 
degrade all gentlemen who cannot give a better 
reaſon for their pride, than that they were born to 
do nothing: and the word for this due puniih- 
ment is, © Send him to the baſket-maker's.” _ 
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 LEVITY OF CONDUCT: > 
e OR, THE | 


Ji all is innocence within, a : So 
is guilt to wear the garb of ſin. Gar, 


THE following is ſo ſtriking an inſtance of the 
J dreadful conſequences which often attend fe- 
male levity, that we hope our fair readers will per- 
uſe it with more than common attention. | 
+ Flavilla, juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth 
ear, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, 
in ſuch circumſtances, as diſappointed all the 
| hopes which her education had encouraged. Her 
. father, who lived in great elegance upon the ſalary 
of a place at court, died ſuddenly without having 
made any proviſion for his family except an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds, which he had pur- 
chaſed for his wife with part of her marriage por. 
tion; nor was he poſſeſſed of any property, ex- 
cept the furniture of a large houſe in one of the 
ups, an equipage, a few jewels, and ſome 
ate. 2 — . 
7 The greater part of the furniture and the equi- 
page were ſold to pay his debts; the jewels, 
which were not of great value, and ſome uſeful 
pieces of the plate, were reſerved ; and Flavilla 
removed with her mother into lodgings. 
But notwithſtanding this change in their cir- 
cumſtances, they did not immediately loſe their 
rank. They were ſtill. viſited by a numerous and 
polite acquaintance; 2 7 though ſome gratified _ 
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their pride by aſſuming an appearance of pity, 
and rather in ulted han alleviated their Gates 
by the whine of condolence, and a minute com- 
riſon of what they had loſt with whaf they pol. 
Fed; yet from others they were continually re. 
ceiving prents, which fill enabled them to live 
with a genteel frugality : they were ſtill conſider. 
ed as people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe of @ 
wer Gal with diſtant reſpect. | | 
Flavilla thus continued to iaove in a ſphere ta 
which ſhe had no Elaim ; ſhe was remarkably tall 


for her age, and was celebrated not only for her 


beauty but her wit: theſe qualifications ſhe con- 


by the favour of others, but as a pledge of poſſeſ- 


and diſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the 


times with anger, and ſometimes wick tears, but 


of Which ſhe had reafort'to be aſtiamed ; and 


— 


breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiſed her maxims, and 


ee, x young Baruch wit 


Gdered, not only as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed 


{ing them in her own right by an advantageous 
marriage. | | : 
There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage 


danger of her fituation, labouret to reitrain, ſome- 


always without ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready 


% 


to anſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any my. 


therefore did not know why ſhe ſhould be reſtrain- 
ed, except in mere courteſy to envy, whiga it was 
an honour to provoke ; nor to ſlander, hh it was 
a difprace to fear. In proportion as Flavilla was 
more flattered and careſſed, the influence of her 
mother became leſs; and though the always 
treated her with reſpect from a point of good- 


applauged her own condudt. 
Flayila at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt 3 and. 
among other gay viſitants who frequented her 
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bad juſt taken poſſeſſion of his title and eftate, 


| There were many particulars in Clodio's behae 
| viour, which encouraged Flavilla to hope that ſhe 
ſhould obtain him for a huſband ; but ſhe ſuf- 
ered his aſſidvities with ſach apparent pleaſure, 
and his familiarities with ſo little reſGve, that be 
ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, and make 
her, what he thought, a very genteel propoſal of 
another kind: but whatever were the artificeg 
with which it was introduced, or the terms in 
which it was made, Flavilla rejected it with the 
| utmoſt indignation and diſdain. Clodio, who 
- notwithſtanding his youth, had long known and 
often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave way to 
the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his 
_ offence to the frenzy of his paſſion, flattered hey 
ride by the muſt abje& ſubmiſſion and extrava» 
ant praiſe, intre ted her pardon, aggravated his 
crime, but made no mention of atonement by. 
marriage. This particular, which Flavilla di 
not fail to remark, ought to have determined her 
to admit him no more : but her vanity and her 
ambition were ſtill predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped 
to ſucceed in her project. Clodio's offence Mg. 
tacitly forgiven, his viſits were permitted, his fa. 
miliarities were again ſuffcred, and his hopes re- 
vived. He had long entertained an opinion that 
he loved him, in which, however, it is probabley 
that his own vanity and her indiicretion concurs | 
red totteceive him; but this opinion, though if 
implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with 
generoſity. and tendernefs, only determined him 
again to attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him 
With a Tepe. of ſucceſs. Having therefore 
reſoſved to obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once ty - 
Mie her up; be W had little more to dg 
-P ; 
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than to convince her that he had taken ſuch a re- 
ſolution, juſtifying it by ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, 
and give her ſome time to deliberate upon a final 
determination. With this view he went a ſhort 
ede into the country; having put a letter into 
er hand at parting, in which he acquainted her, 
6 That he had often reflected, with inexpreſſihle 
regret, upon her reſentment to his conduct in a 
late inſtance; but that the delicacy and the ardour 
of his affections were inſuperable obſtac les to his 
marriage; That where there was no liberty there 
could be no happineſs: That he ſhould become 
indifferent to the endearments of love, when it 
could no longer be diſtinguiſhed from the offi. 
cCiouſneſs of duty: That while they were happy 
in the poſſeſſion of each other, it would be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe they would part; and if this happineſs 
ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enſure but aggra- 
vate their miſery to be inſeparably united : That 
this event was leſs probable, in proportion as their 
cohabitation was veluntary ; but that he would 
make ſuch proviſion for her upon the contin- 
gency, as a wife would expect upon his death.“ 
Flavilla had too much underſtanding as well as 
virtue to deliberate a moment upon this pro- 
ſal. She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
Id be admitted no more. But his letter was 
a temptation to gratify her vamty, which ſhe 
could not reſiſt; ſhe ſhewed it firit to her mother, 
and then to the whole circle of her female ac- 
quaintance, with all the exultatlon of a hero wo 
expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of hs 
chariot in triumph; ſhe conſidered it as an ſin- 
diiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproꝙ f to 
m who had dared to cenſure the levity off ber 
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It happened that 
+ tain of a large ſhip in the Levant trade, which _ 
and who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which was 
perſc nal, in equal proportions at his death, _ 


and the rank of her company. He was urged, 


- ther; giving a faithful account of his fortune 


permitted 10 viſit Flavilla as a candidate for her 


told hin. that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as 


tain his conſent, before any other ſtep was taken. 


tating what to reply, when Flavilla came in, an 
accidem which he was now only ſolicitous 19 
| Improve, Flavilla was n. t diſplealed either with 
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 coaduR, and a licence to continue it without 


pology or reſtraint. CONS 
. at Flavilla, ſoon after this acci- 
dent, was ſeen in one of the boxes of the play- 
houſe, by Mercator; a young gentleman who 
bad juſt returned from his firſt voyage, as Cap- 


had been purchaſed for him by his father, whoſe 
fortune enabled him to make a genteel proviſion. 
fer five ſons, of whom Mercator was the youngeſt, 


Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but 
diſcouraged by the ſplendor of her appearance, 


rather by curioſity than hope, to enquire who ſhe 
was; and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of 
her circumſtances, as relieved him from deſpair. _ 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion inio her 
company, and had no deſign upon her virtue, he 
wrote in the firſt ardour of his paſſion to her mo- 


and dependence, and entreating that he might be 
affections. The old lady, after having made 
ſome pairs by which the account that Mer- 
cator had given her was confirmed, ſent him an 
invitation, and received his firſt viſit alone. She 


a conliderable part of his own was dependent 
upon his father's will, he ought there ſore to ob- 


To this couniel, fo ſalutar y, Mercator was heſi - 
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his perſon or his addrefs ; the frankneſs and gaiety: 
of her diſpoſition ſoon made him forget that he 
was a ſtranger; a converſation commenced, du- 
ring which they became yet more pleaſed with 
each other; and having thus ſurmounted the 
e:fficulties of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of 
the old lady, as he believed her auſpices were not 
neceſſary to his ſucceſs. - 2 
His viſits were often repeated, and he became 
every hour more impatient of delay: a thought 
of his father would now and then indeed inter- 
vene; but being determined to gratify his wiſhes 
at all events, he concluded with a ſagacity al- 
moſt univerſal upon theſe occaſions, that of two 
evils, to marry without his conlent, was leſs 
than to marry againſt it; and one evening after 
the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, 
they went out in a kind of frolic, which Mercator 
had propoſed in the vehemence of his paſſion, and 
to which Flavilla had confented in the giddineſs 
- her indiſcietion, and were married at May 
Fair. a | 1 8 | 
In the firſt interval of recollection after this 
precipitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he 
ought to be the firſt who acquainted his father of 
the new alliance which had been made in his fa- 
mily. But as he had not for itude enough to do 
it in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt terms he 
could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch an 


apology 
make for himſelf, he requeſted that he might be 
8 to preſent his wife for the paternal 
nediction, which alone was wanting to com- 
, lete his felicity. > _ 5 
The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot 


better expreſs chan in the famionable phrases 


for his conduct as he had been uſed ta 


e 


PF 


% 


\ Which has been contrived to palliate falſe prin- 


tiples and diſſolute manners, had been a gay man,; 
and was well acquainted with the town. He had 
often heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of qualityz 
and had often ſeen her at public places. Her 
beauty and her dependence, the gaiety 'of her 
dreſs and multitude of her admirers, the levity 
of her conduct, and all the circurnſtances of her 
tuation, had concurred to render her character 
ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to judge of it 
with leis charity, when ſhe had offended him by 
marrying his fon, whom he conſidered as diſ- 
graced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe misfortunes 


us it was irretrievable, he reſolved not to alles, 
viate but incrcate; a reſolution by which fathers, 


who have foolſh and difobcdient ſons, uſually 


_ difplay their own kindneſs and wiſdom. As ſoon 


as be had read Mercator's letter, he curſed him 


for a fool, who bad been gulled by the artifice of 


n ſirumpet, to ſcreen her trom public infamy, by 
fathering ber children, and ſecuring her from a 


prifon by appropriating her debts, In an anſwer 
do his leiter, which he wrote only to gratify his 
» reſentment, he told him, that © If he had taken 
Flavilla imo keep ng, he would have overlooked 


* 


I's and it her extravagance had diſtreſſed him, 


he would have latisfied his creditors: but ” 
his mr{ge was not to be fcrgiven; that 


ſhould reer havePanother ſhilling of his moneys 


And inat he was determined to tee him no moie.““ 
+ Mercator, who was more protoked by this out- 


gage than gritve.! at his les, difdaincd to reply 3 


and believing that Le had row mott reaſon to by 
offended, cond r.ot be perluaded 10 i0.\Cit-A Res 
$ONCiULLB, - 3 
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He hired a gemeel apartment for his wife of 
an upholſterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, 
had taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Lei- 
ceſter- Fields, and in about two months left her to 

make another voyage. 1 
He had received viſits of congratulation from 
her numerous acquaintance, and had returned 
them as a pledge of his defire that they ſhould be 
repeated. But a remembrance of the gay multi- 
tude, which while he was at home, had flattered 
his vanity, as ſoon as he was abſent alarmed his 
ſuſpicion : he had, indeed, no particular cauſe 
of jealouſy ; but his anxiety aroſe merely from 
_ a ſenſe of the temptations to which ſhe was ex. 
fed, and the impoſſibility of his luperintending 

er conduct. - B 
In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter 
round the ſame giddy circle in which ſhe hed 
ſhone ſo long; the numbers of her viutants were 
rather increated than diminiſhed, the gentlemen 
attended her with greater aſſiduity, and ſhe con- 
tinved to encourage their cities by the ſame 
indecent familiarity : ſhe was one night at the 
maſquerade, and another at the opera; ſome- 
times at a rout, and ſometimes rambling in a 
party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions from town; 
the came home ſcmetimes at midnight, ſome- 
times in the morning, and ſonictimes ſhe was 
abſent ſeveral nights together. 

This conduc was the cauſ: of much ſpecula- 
tion and uneaſireſs to the good man and woman 
of the heuſe. At firit they ſu{pcRed that Fla- 
villa was no better than a woman of pleaſure; 
_ and that the perſon who had bired the lodgings 
for her as his wife, (and had diſappeared upon 
pretence of à voyage to ſea) Lad been employtd 
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© impoſe upon them, by concealing her cha- 
rafter, in order to obtain ſuch accommoda- 
tions for her as ſhe could not ſo eaſily have 
ptocured had it been known: but as theſe ſuſ- 
picions made them watchful and inquiſitive, they | 
ſoon diſcovered, that many ladies by whom ſhe *. 
vas Viſited, were of good character and faſhion, 
Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a 
Jil endangered 
her credit and ſubſiſtence : hints were often 
dropped by the neighbours to the diſadvantage. 
of bis character; and an elderly maiden lady, 


wife, was till inexcuſable, and 


who lodged in the ſecond floor, had given warn- 


ing; the family was diſturbed at all hours in the 
night, and the door was crouded all day wich 
meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. n 
One day, therefore, the good woman took an 
wr to remonſtrate, though in the moſt 
diſtant and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt 


diffidence and caution. She told Flavilla, © That 


the was a fine young lady; that her huſband was 
abroad; that ſhe kept a great deal of company; 
and that the world was cenſorious: ſhe wiſhed: 


that leſs occahon for ſcandal was given; and 
hoped to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, as 


ſhe might be ruined by thoſe ſlanders which could 
have no influence upon the great, and which, 


therefore, they were not ſolicitcus to avoid... 


This addreſs, however ambiguous, and how- 
ever gentle, was eaſily underftood, and fiercely 
, reſented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, and im- 
patient of controul, would have detpiſed the 
counſel of a philoſopher, if he had implied an 
impeachment of her conduct: before a perſon ſo 


much her inferior, therefore, ſhe was under no 
reſtraint 3 ſhe anſwered with a mixture of con- 
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tempt and indignation, „That thoſe only woe 
did not know her, would dare to take any . 
With her character; and warned her to propa» 
gate no ſcandalous report, at ber penl.” Fla» 
. villa immediately roſe on her ſeat, and the wa. 
man departed without reply, though ſhe wag 
ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger ; and from 
that moment ſhe determined when Mercator re- 
wrned to give her warning. . 
Mercator's voyage was proſperous, and aftes | 
1 abſznce of about ten months, he came back; 
The woman, to whom her huſband left the whole 
management of the lodgings, and who perſiſted 
in her purpoſe, ſoon found an opportunity to put 
it in execution. Mercator, as his part of the 
cbntract had been punctually fulfilled, thought 
he had ſome cauſe to be offended, and inſiſted. to 
Know her reaſons for compelling him to leave her 
houſe. Theſe, his hoſteſz, who was indeed a 
very friendly woman, was very unwilling to 
give; and as he pzrceived that ſhe evaded hit 
queſtion, he became more ſolicitous to obtain aa 
anlwer.- After much heſitation, which perhaps 
had a worſe effect than any tale which malice 
could have invented, ſhe told him, that Madam 
| Kept a great deal of company, and had often 
_ Raid out very late; that {he had always been 
ſed to quietneſs and regularity; and was des 
termined to let her apartments to ſome perſon in 
- more private ſtation.” | | 
At this account Mercator changed counte- 
"nance, for he interred from it juſt as much more 
than truth as be believed it to be leſs. After 
ſome moments of fuſpence, he conjured her tio 
conceal nothing from him, with an emotion whick 


eonvinced her the had airady {aid too cb. 
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Mie then aſſured him, That he had no reaſon 
to be alarmed, for that ſhe had no exception to 
his lady, but thoſe gaieties which her ſtation. 
and the faſhion ſufficiently authoriſed.” Mer. 
cator's ſuſpicions, however, were not wholly re- 
moved; and he began to think he had found a 
_ confidante whom it would be his intereſt to 
truſt: he therefore, in the folly of his jealouſy, 
confeſſed, That he had ſome doubts concern. 
ing his wife, which it was of the utmoſt impore 
' tance to his honour and his peace to reſolve : 
He intreated her that he might continue in the 
apartment another year; that as he ſhould again 
leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would 
ſuffer no incident, which might confirm either his 
hopes or his fears, to eſcape her notice in his 
ablence; and that at his return, ſhe would give 
him ſuch an account as would at leuſt deliveg 
him from the torment of ſuſpence, and deter- 
mine his future conduct. | | 
Mercator, however, concealed his- ſuſpicions 
from his wife; and, indeed, in her preſenes 
they were forgotten, Her manner of life he be- 
gan ſeriouſſy to diſapprove ; but being well ac- 
quainted with her temper, in which great ſweet- _ 
neſs was blended with a high ſpirit, he would 
not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay by alter- 
cation, chiding, and tears: but when her mind 
was melted into tenderneſs at his departure, he 
claſped her in an extaſy of fondneſs to his buſom, 
and entreated her to behave with reſerve and cir- . 
eumſpettion : © Becauſe, ſuid he, I know that 
my father keeps a watchful eye upon your con- 
duct, which may, therefore, confirm or remove 
his diſpleaſure, and either intercept or beſtow 
Wch(au increaſe in our fortune as will proven 
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the pangs of ſeparation, which muſt otherwiſe 


often return, and in a ſhort time unite us to 
part no more.” To this caution ſhe had then no 
power to reply; and they parted with mutual 
proteftations of unalterable love. i 
Flavilla, ſoon after ſhe was thus left in a kind 
of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf with 
child ; and within ſomewhat leſs than eight 
months after Mercator's return from his firſt 
voyage, the happened to ſtumble as the was go. 
ing up ftairs, and being immediately taken ill, 
ſhe was brought-to-bed before the next morn. 
ing. The child, though its birth had been pre. 
cipitated more than a month, was not remark. 
ably ſmall, nor had any infirmity which en- 
dangered its life. : 55 
It was now neceſſary that the vigils of whiſt 
and the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a 
while, be ſuſpended; and in this interval of 
languor and retirement, Flavilla firit became 
thoughtful. She ofien reflected upon Mercator 
Caution when they laſt parted, which had made 
an indelible impreſſion upon her mind, though 
it had produced no alteration in her conduct: 
notwithſtanding the manner in which it was er- 
preſſed, and the reaſon upon which it was found- 
ed, ſhe began to fear that it might have been ſe- 
eretly prompted by jealouſy.— The birth, there- 
fore, of her firſt child in his abſence, at a time 
when, if it had not been premature, it could not 
poſſibly have been his, was an accident which 
greatly alarmed her: but there was yet another, 
- for which it was ſtill leſs in her power to ac. 
count, and which, therefore, alarmed ber ſtil 
more. ö N " | + 
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It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe re- 
rived from a lady who fat next her at an opera, 
and whom ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced 
a converſation which ſo greatly delighted her, 
that ſhe gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: 
this invitation was accepted, and in a few da 
the viſit was paid. Flavilla was not leſs pleaſed 
at the ſecond interview than ſhe had been at the 
firſt; and without making any other enquiry 
concerning the lady, than where ſhe lived, took 
the firſt opportunity to wait upon her. The 
apartment in which ſhe was received, was the 
-ground-fluor of an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from St. James's. It happened that Fla- 
villa was placed near the window ; and a 
ef the horſe-guards riding threugh the ftreets, 
ſhe expected to ſee ſome of the royal family, and 
haſtily threw up the ſaſh, A gentleman who 
was paſſing by at the ſame inſtant, turned about 
at the noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no ſooner 
ſaw his face, than ſhe knew him to be the father 
of Mercator, After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at 
her, and then glancing his eye at the lady whom 
the was viſiting, he affected a contemptuous ſneer, 
and went on, Flavilla, who had been thrown 
into ſome confuſion, by the ſudden and unex- 
peected ſight of a perſon whom ſhe knew conſidered 
er as the diſgrace of his family, and the ruin of 
his child, now changed countenance, and haſtily 
retired to another part of the room: ſhe was 
touched both with grief and anger at this ſilent 
inſult, of which, however, the did not then ſuſ- 
pect the cauſe. It is, indeed, probable, that the 
father of Mercator would no where have looked 
upon her with complacency; but as ſoon as he 
law her companion, 15 recollected that the was | 


5 


mme favourite miſtreſs of an old courtier, and tha 
"this was the houſe in which he kept her in gren 
ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a proſi. 
tute to many others. It happened that Flavilla, 
oon after this accident, diſcovered the charadter 
of her new acquaintance ; and never remembered 
by whom ſhe had been ſeen in her company, 
Without the utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. 
_  ___ She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and 
_ 4 pvith more circumſpection. In the mean time her 
Kttle boy, whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt 
and it could no longer be known by his appear. 
ance, that he had been born too ſoon. His mo. 
ther frequently gazed on him till her eyes over- 
flowed with tears; and though her pleaſures wen 
no become domeſtic, yet ſhe feared leſt that 
«which had produced, ſhould deſtroy them. After 
much deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would 
_ . conceal the child's age from us father, believing 
it prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, however 
ill founded, it might be difficult to remove, az 
Her juſtification would depend wholly upon the 
teſtimony of her dependents z and her mothery 
and her own would neceſſarily become doubtful, 
when every one would have reaſon to conclude, 
that it would ſtill have been the ſame, ſuppoſing ' 
the contrary to have been true. 
Such was the ftate of Flavilla's mind, and her 
2 Jittle boy was fix months old, when Mercator 
$ returned. She received kim with joy indeed, 
„ but it was mixed with a viſible confuſiou; ther 
| meeting was more tender, but on her part it wa 
Ie chearful ; ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſſible com- 
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| acency, but at the ſame time the tears guſhel 
From her eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an uni- 
Vater. Mercaier caught the inks; 
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ind careſſed firſt his Flavilla, and then his box, 
with an «ih of fondneſs and delight that be 
fore he had never experienced. The fight of the 
child made him more'than ever with a reconcilia- 
tion with his father; and having heard at his 
firſt landing, that he was dangerouſly ill, he de- 
termined to go immediately, and attempt to ſee 
him, promiſing that he would return to ſupper. 
He bal in the midſt of his careſſes, more than 
once enquired the age of his ſon, but the queſtion: 
had been always evaded; of which, however, he 


took no notice, nor did it produce any ſul- 


cion. | Ns 
"He was now haſtening to enquire after his 
father; but as he paſſed through the hall, he was 
officiouſly Jaid hold of by the landlady. He was 
not much diſpoſed to enquire how ſhe had ful- 
filled his charge; but perceiving. by her looks 
that ſhe had ſomething to communicate, which 
was at leaſt in her own opinion of importance, 
he ſuffered her to take him into her parlour. She 


| immediately ſhut the door, and reminded him, 


that ſhe had undertaken an office with reluctance 
which he had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had 
done nothing in it to which he had not bound her 
by a promiſe; that ſhe was exceeding ſorry to 
communicate her diſcoveries; but that he was a 
worthy gentleman, and indeed ovght to, know 
them, She then told him, That the child was 
born within leſs than eight months after his lat 
return from abroad; that it was faid to kave 
come before its time, but that having preſſed to 
ſre it, ſhe was refuled.” This, indeed, was 
true, and confirmed the good woman in her ſuſ- 
icon 3 for Flavilla, who. had ſtill reſented the 
dom which the had taken in her remouſtrance, 
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had kept her at a great diſtance; and the for 
poo R gratify their miſtreſs, treated her with 


the utmoſt iniolente and contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned pale. He 
now recollected that his queſtion concerning the 
child's birth had been evaded; and concluded, 


that he had been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and 


joy over a ſtrumpet and a baſtard, who had 
robbed him of his patrimony, his honour, and 
his peace. He ſtarted up with tie furious wild. 
neſs of ſudden frenzy; but ſhe wi h great diff. 


culty prevailed upon him not to leave the room, 


He ſat down, and remained ſome time motion. 
leſs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his 
hands locked in cach other. In proportion as he 
believed his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for 
his father revived; and he reſolved, with yet 
5 85 zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe of iinme. 

iately attempting a reconciliation. | 

In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went 
to the houſe, where he learned that his fathe had 
died early in the morning, and that his relations 
were then aſſembled to read his wi:l. Fulvius, a 
brother of Mercator's mother, with whom he 
had always been a favourite, happening to pals 
from one room to another, heard nis voice, He 
accoſted him with great ardour and friendihip ; 
and ſoothing him with expreſſions of condolence 
and affection, inſiſted to introduce him to the 
company. Mercator tacitly conſented: he was 
received at leaſt with civility by his brothers, aud 


fitting down among them, the will was read, 


He ſeemed to liſten like the reſt; but was, in- 
deed, muſing over the ſtory which he had juſt 
heard, and loſt in the ſpeculations of his own 
Vreichedneſs. He awaked as from a dream, 
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when the voice of the perſon who had been read= 
ing was ſuſpended; and finding that he could no 
longer contain himſelf, he ſtarted up, and would 
have left the company. HEY 15 
Of the will which had been read before him, 
he knew nothing: but his uncle believing that 
he was moved with grief and reſentment at the 
manner in which he had been mentioned in it, 
and the bequeſt "ny of a ſhilling, 'took him into 
another room; and, to apologize for his father's. 
unkindneſs, told him, That the reſentment . 
which he expreſſed at his marriage, was _ 
day increaſed by the conduct of his wife, whoſe 
character was now become notoriouſly infamous, 
for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings of a 
known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be 
well acquainted.” This account threw Mer- 
cator into another agony ; from which he was, 
however, at length recovered by his uncle, who, 
as the only expedient by which he could retrieve 
his misfortune, and ſooth his diftreſs, propoſed 
that he ſhould no more return to his lodgings, 
but go home with him; that he would himſelf 
take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as would ſcarce 
fail of inducing her to accept a ſeparate mainte- 
nance, aſſume another name, and trouble him 
no more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his af- 
fliftion, conſented to his propoſal, and they went 
away together, . | I. 
Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by 


Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience, She 

had put her little boy to bed, and decorated a 

ſma:]l room in which they had been uſed to ſup 

by themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up in his 

abſence : ſhe counted the moments as they paſſed, 

and liſtened to every * and every ſtep that 
| 1 3 | 7 
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me heard. Supper was now ready: her impa. 


tience was increaſed ; terror was at length min. 


| gle with regret, and her fondneſs was only by. 

to afflit her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, lhe ac. 
cuſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the 
height of theſe eager expectations and this tender 
diſtreſs, ſhe received a billet which Mercator had 


deen perſuaded by his uncle to write, in which 


he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with 
abuſing his confidence, and diſhonouring his bed: 
4 Of this, he ſaid, he had now obtained ſufh. 
vient proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that hs 
was determined to ſeę her no more.“ 5 
To thoſe, whole hearts have not already ac. 
guainted them with the agony which ſeized Fla, 
villa upon the fight of the billet, all attempts ta 
deſcribe it would not only be ineffectual but ab- 
ſurd. Having paſſed the night without ſleep, and 
the next day without food, diſappointed in every 
attempt to diſcover what was become of Mer- 
eator, and doubting if ſhe could have found him, 
whether 3t would be poſhble to convince him of 
Her innd&ence.; the violent agitation of her mind 
roduced a flow fever, which, before ſhe con- 
- Jidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the 
child while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and 
3 it as an orphan whoſe. life ſhe way 
ſuſtaining with her own, | : 95 
After Mercator had been abſent about ten 
days, his uncle, having perſuaded him to ac- 
company ſome friends to a country ſeat at the 
diftance of near fixty miles, went to his lodgings 
jo order to diſcharge the rent, and try what termg 
e could make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to 
intimidate with threats of a proſecution and di; 


Force 3 but when be came, be found thas Fla 
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villa was linking very faſt under her diſcaſe, and 


3 


chat the child was dead already.” The woman 
of the houſe, into whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put 
her repeating watch and ſome other ornaments, _ 
us à ſecurity for her rent, was ſo touched witlt 
her diſtreſs, and ſo firmly perfuaded of her in- 
nocence by the manner in which ſhe had ad- 
dreſſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with which 
| ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been tra. 
duced, that as ſoon as ſhe had diſcovered Ful-·- 
vius's buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, 


and intreated, that if he knew where Mercator 


was to be found, he would urge him to return, 
that, if poſſible, the life of Flavilla might be pre- 
ſerved, and the happineſs of both be reitored by 


her juſtification. _ Fulvius, who till ſyſpeRec 


-appearauces, or at leaſt was in doubt of the 


cauſe that had produced them, would not diſ- 


cover his nephew; but after much entreaty and 
expoſtulation, at laſt engaged upon his honour 


for the conveyance of a letter. The woman, as 
ſoon as ſhe obtained his promiſe, ran up and 
commupicated it to Flavilla, ho, when ſhe had 
recovered from the ſurprize and tumult which it 


occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in 
about half an hour, after many efforts, and 


many intervals, wrote a ſhort billet, which was 
ſealed, and put into the hands of Fulvius. | 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and hs gps 


it by the poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion o. 
doubtful and of ſuch importance, he would ng 
_ farther interpoſe. Mercator, who the moment 
he caſt his eye upon the letter, knew both the, 


hand and ſeal, after pauſing a few moments in ſui- 


pence, at length tore it open, and read theſe words; 
Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, 1 
tte af guilt iu any cugumy 


ſhould not by acquitt 
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* be leſs jealous than Mercator. 
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ances, But thoſe in which I write. I do not, 


therefore, but for your ſake, wiſh them other- 
wile than they are. The dear infant, whoſe - 
birth has undone me, now lies dead at my ſide, 
a victim to my indiſcretion and your reſent- 
ment. I am ſcarce able to guide my pen. But 


- T moſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that you at 


leaſt may have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt 
my innocence with the laſt figh, and teal our 
reconciliation on my. lips, while they are yet 
on. | 

Mercator, Whoin an earthquake would leſs, 
have affected than this letter, felt all his tender- 
neſs revive in a moment, and teflected with un- 
alterable anguiſh upon the raſhneis of his re- 
ſentment. At the thought of his diſtance from 
London, he ftarted as if he had felt a dagger in 
his heart: . he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with 
a look that expreſſed at once an accuſation of 
himſelf and a petition for her; and then ruſhing 
out of the houſe, without taking leave of any, { 


or ordering a ſervant, to attend him, he took poſt- 


horſes in a neighbouring inn, and in leſs than 
fix hours was in Leiceſter-Fields, But notwith- 


ſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived too. late; Flavilla 
had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her eyes could 
_ behold him no more. 


_ Grief and ditappoint- 
ment, remorſe and deſpair now totally ſubveried 
It became neceſſary to remove him 
by force from the body; and after à confine- 
ment of two years in a mad- houſe, he died. 

May every lady on whoſe memory compaſſion 
ſhall record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the 
levity of Flavilla ; for, perhaps, it is not in the 
power of any man in Mercator's circumſtances 
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T Was in that delightful month which love 
reveres this deity ; that month which ever weaves 
a verdant carpet for the earth, and embroiders it 
with flowers. The banks became inviting 
through their coverlets of moſs ; the violets, re- 
freſhed by. the moiſture of deſcending rains, *en- 


riched the tepid air with their agreeable perfumes. 


prefers before all others, and which moſt 


But the ſhower was paſt; the fun diſperſed the 


vapours; and the ſky was clear and lucid, 


when Polydore walked forth. He was of a com- 


would oftentimes retire from the naife of mixt 


converſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, or 


the murmurs of a water-fall. His neighbours 
often ſmiled at his peculiarity.of temper ;z and he 
no lels, at the vulgar caſt of theirs. He could 
never be content to paſs his irrecoverable time in 


prom altogether plain and  ynaffeted ; a 
over of the Muſes, and beloyed by them. He 


an idle comment upon a news- paper, or inadjuſting 


the preciſe difference of temperature betwixt the 
weather of to-day and yeſterday. In ſhort, he 
was not void of ſome ambition, but what he felt 
he acknowledged, and was never averſe to vindi- 
cate, As he never cenſured any one who in- 
dulged their humoyr inoffenſively, ſo he claimed 
no manner of applauſe for thoſe purſuits which 
gratified his own. But the ſentiments he enter-, 
tuned of honour, and 'the dignity conferred by 
N 


. 


— 
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foyal authority, made it wonderful how he bore 
the thoughts of obſcurity and oblivion, He 
| — with applauſe the youths who by merit 


bad arrived at ſtation; but he thought that all 


mould in life's viſit leave ſome token of their ex- 
iſtence; and that their friends might more reaſon- 
— it from them, than they from their 
poſterity 6 | 


There were few, he thought, of talents ſo very 
inconſiderable, as to be unalterably excluded from 
all degrees of fame: and in regard to ſuch as had 
à liberal edueation, he ever wiſhed that in ſome art 
or ſcience they would be perſuaded to engrave 
their names. He thought it might be ſome plea- 
ſure to reflect, that their names at leaſt would be 
Honoured by their deſcendants, although they 
might eſcape the notice of ſuch as were not pre- 
judiced in their favour, - 8 

What a luſtre, ſaid he, does the reputation of 
a Wren, a Waller, or a Walſingham, caſt upon 
their remoteſt progeny ? and who would not wiſh 
rather to be deſcended from them, than from the 
mere carcaſe of nobility ? Yet wherever ſuperb 
titles are faithfully offered as the reward of me- 
rit, he thought the allurements of ambition were 
too tranſporting to be reſiſted. But to return. 
Polydore, a new inhabitant in a ſort of wild, 

uninhabited country, was now aſcenaed to the 
top of a mountain, and in the full enjoyment of 
a very extenſive proſpect. Before him a broad 
and winding valley, variegated with all the 
charms of landſkip; fertile meadows, glittering 
ſtreams, dent rocks; and nodding ruins. 
But theſe indeed were much leſs the objects of his 
attention, than thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that 


werf plmoft concealed by one undiſtinguiſned 
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azure. The ſea, indeed, appeared to cloſe the 

ſcene, though diſtant as it was, but little va= 

riegated the view. Hardly indeed were it diſtin. - 
- guiſhable but for the beams of a deſcending ſun, 

. which at the ſame time warned our traveller to 
return, before the duſkineſs and dews of evening 


had rendered his walk uncomfortable. 

He had now. deſcended to the foot of thy 
mountain, when he remarked an old Hermit ap. 
prdaching to a little hut, which he had formed 
with his own hands, at the very bottom of tho 
precipice. Polydore, all enamoured of the beau. 

ties he had been ſurveying, could not avoid wone 
dering at his conduct, who, not content with 
munning all commerce with mankind, had tone 
trived as much as poſſible to exclude all views 
of nature. He acepſted him in the manner fol- 
Jowing. Father, ſays he, it is. with no (mall 
' ſurpriſe, that I obſerve your choice of ſituation, 
by which you ſeem to negle& the moſt diſtant 
and delightful landſłip that ever my eyes beheld, 
The hill, beneath wtuch you have contrived te 
hide your habitation, would have afforded you 
ſuch a variety of natural curiobties, as to à per- 
fon ſo contemplative, muſt appear highly enter-. 
_ taining : and as the cell to which you are ad- 
. Yancing is ſeemingly of your on contrivance, | 
methinks twas probable you would ſo have 1 
placed it, as to preſent them, in all their beauty, - WM 
A 38 eye. 5 Wy = 
The Hermit made him this anſwer. * My 
ſon, ſays he, the evening approaches, and you 
have deviated from your way. I would not 
therefore detain you by my ſtory, did I not ima- 
' Fine the moon would prove. a ſafer guide to you, 
- Kan that Getting ſyp Which you mult otherwils 
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deu upon. Enter therefore for a while into my 


2 


ea ve, and I will give you there ſome account of my 
adventures, which will ſolve your doubts perhaps 
more effectually than any method I can propoſe, 
But before you enter my lone abode, calculated 
only for the uſe of meditation, dare to contemn 
"ſuperfluous magnificence, and render thyſelf wor. 
thy of the Being I contemplate. 8 
, Know then, that T owe what the world i; 
eaſed to call my ruin (and indeed juſtiy, were 
it not for the uſe which I have made of it) to an 
aſſured dependence, in a literal enſe, upon con- 
- Fuſed and diſtant proſpe&ts ; a conſideration, 
„ which hath indeed fo affected me, that I ſhall 
mever henceforth enjoy a landſkip that lies at ſo 
remote a diſtance, as not to exhibit all its parts, 
And indeed were I to form the leaſt pretenſions 
to what your world calls,Tafte, I might'even 
then perhaps contend that a well-diſcriminated 
landſkip was at all times to be preferred to a 
. diſtant and promiſcuous azure. : 
J was born in the pariſh of a nobleman who 
arrived to the principal management of the bu. 
ſineſs of the nation, The heir of his family and 
- myſelf were of the ſame age, and for ſome time 
- ſchool-fellows. I had made conſiderable ad- 
vances in his eſteem; and the mutual affection 
ve entertained for each other, did not long re- 
main unobſerved by his family, or my own. He 
was ſent early upon his travels, purſuant to a 
very injudicious cuſtom, and my parents were 
ſolicited to conſent that I might accompany him, 
Iatimatzons were given to my friends, that a 
perſon of ſuck importance as his father, miglit 
- contribute mucli more to my immediate promo- 
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bition of her ſon's future greatneſs, through much 
importunity, w rung from him his flow leave. 


. for my own. part, wanted no great perſua- 
jon 


We made what is called the great tour of 
Europe. We neither of us, I believe; could be 
ſaid to want natural ſenſe; but being baniſhed 
ſo early in life, were more attentive to every de- 


viation from our own indifferent cuſtoms, than 


to any uſeful examination of their polices ar 
manners. Judgement, for the moſt part, ripens 
very ſlowly. 73 

| all at once! | 6659 1 
„We were now returning home from a fix 


years abſence, anticipating the careſſes of our pa- 
rents and relations, when: my ever-honoured com- 
panion was attacked by a fever. All poſſible 


means of ſafety proving finally ineffectual, he ac- 
toſted me in one of his lutid intervals as follows. 
Alas! my Clytander! my life, they tell 
me, is of very ſnort continuance. The next pa- 
roxyſm of iny fever will p:obably be concluſive. 


Ihe proſpe& of this ſudden change does 
not allow me to ſpeak the gratitude I owe thee; 
much leſs to reward the kindneſs on which it is 
ſo juſtly grounded. Thou knoweſt I was ſent 


away early from my parents, and the more ra · 


tional part of my life has been paſſed with thee 


alone. It cannot be but they will prove ſoli- 


citous in their enquiries concerning me. Thy 


narrative will awake their tenderneſs, and they 


cannot but conceive ſome for their ſon's compa- 


nion and his friend. What I would hope is, 


that they will render thee ſome ſervices, in place 


of thols their beloyed fon intended thee, aud 
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purſoit of it; My father, I remember; aſſented 
with reluctance: My mother, fired with tne m- 


'ancy often anpangs her bloſloms 
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Which I can unfeignedly aſſert, would have been 
only bounded by my power. My dear compa. 


nion, farewel ! All other temporal enjoyments 


dave I baniſhed from my heart; but friendſhip 
Rog long, and *tis with tears I ſay, Fare. 
„ My concern was truly ſo great, that, upon 
eee in my native country, it was not at 
all ene by the conſideration that tlie noble. 
man, on whom my hopes depended, was re- 
moved from all his places. I waited on him; 


and he appeared ſenſibly grieved that. the friend- 


ſhip. he had ever profeſſed could now ſo little 
avail me. He recommended me, however, to a 
Friend of his that was then of the ſucceſsful 
party, and who, he was aſſured, would, at his 
requeſt, affiſt me to the urmoſt of his power. I 


was now in the prime of life, which I effectually 


conſumed upon the empty forms of our court- 
attendance. Hope aroſe e me like bubbles 
upon a ſtream ; as quick ſucceeding one another, 

as ſuperficial: and as vain, Thus buſied in my 
purſuit, and rejecting the affiftance of cool ex- 
amination, I found the winter of life approach. 


ing, and nothing procured to ſhelter or protect 


me when my ſecond patron died. A race of 
new ones appeared before me, and even yet kept 
my expectations in play. I withed indeed I had 
retreated ſooner; but to refire at laſt unrecom- 
penſed, and when a few months attendauce 
might happen to prove ſucceſsful, was beyond all 
of reſolution, | 5 

& However, after a few years more attend- 
ance, diſtributed in equal proportions upon each 
of thefe new patrons, I at length obtained a plzce 
of much trouble and ſmall emolument. On the 
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acceptance of this, my eyes ſeemed open all at 
once. I had no paſſion remaining for the fes. : 
dor which was grown familiar to me, and for 
ſervility and confinement I entertained an utter 
averſion. I officiated however for a few weeks 
in my peſt, wondering ſtill more and more how 
I could ever covet the life I led. I was ever 
moſt fincere, but fincerity claſhed with my fatua. 
tion every moment of the day, In ſhort, I re- 
turned home to a paternal income, not indeed 
intending that auſtere life in which you at pre- 
ſent find me engaged. I thought to content my- 
ſelf with common neceſſaries, and to give the 
reſt, if aught remained, to charity ; determined, 
| however, to avoid all appearance of fingularity. 
But alas! to my great ſurprize, the perſon who _ 
ſupplied my expences had ſo far embroiled my 
little affairs, that when my debts, &c. were dif» 
charged, I was unable to ſubſiſt in any better 
manner than I do at preſent, I grew at firſt en- 
tirely melancholy; left the country where I was 
born, and raiſed the humble roof that covers mg 
in a country where 1 am not known. I now _ 
begin to think myſelf happy in my preſent way 
of life: I cultivate a few vegetables to ſupport 
me ; and the little well there, is a very clear 
one, I am now an uſeleſs individual ; little 
able to benefit mankind; but a prey to ſhame, 
and to confuſion, on the firſt glance of every eye 
that knows me. My ſpirits are indeed ſome- 
thing raiſed by a clear ſky, or a meridian ſun ; 
but as to extenſive views of the country, I think 
them well enough exchanged for the warmth and 
comfort which this vale affords me. Eaſe is at 
leaſt the proper ambition of age, and it is gan- 
feſſedly my ſupreme one. Sy 
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4 Vet will I not permit you to d from an 
Hermit, witbout one inſtructive leſſon. What. 
ever ſituation in life you wiſh or propoſe for your. 


lielt, acquire a clear ard lucid idea of the incon- 


veniencies attending it. I utterly contemned and 
rejected after a month's experienee, the very poſt 
1 bad all my lite-time been ſollicitous to pro- 


TY 
Cure. 
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o THE JNSIGNIFICANCE, . FUTILITY, ANY 
{ PRECARIOUSNESS OF HUMAN PROJECTS : 
ag OK, THE | | 
HISTORY or DON PEDRO, 

vu THE SAME. 5 


FR 


| T HE actions of our lives, even thoſe we call 
. moſt importaut, ſeem as much ſubject to 
-trifles, as our very lives themſelves. We frame 


many notable projects in imagination, and pro: 


miſe to ourſelves an equal term of life. Tis 


however in the power of the minuteſt accident 
ſnorten the one, and diſconcert the other. Tis 


with mankind as with certain fire- engines, whoſe 


motion may be ſtopped in the midſt of its ra- 
pidity, by the interpoſition of firaw in a parti- 


cular part of them. | 3 
The following tranſlation from the origina. 


Spaniſh, will ſufficiently illuſtrate the foregoing 


allertion. Don Pedro **#** was one of the pris. 
cipai grandees of his age and country. He had 
a genius equal to his birth, and a diſpoſition re- 
markably contemplative. ?Fwas his cuſtom, 


on this arcount, to retire from the world at ſtated 


periods, and to indulge himſelf in all the mazes 
of a fine magination; It happened a he one 


He ſpent, 1 
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day fat in his ſtudy, that he fixed, his eye on a 
peighbouring ſpider. The moſt trivial object (if 


any natural object can be termed ſo) ſerved him 
frequently for the foundation of ſonie moral and 


ſublime reflection. He ſurveyed the creature at- 
tentively, and indul d the bias of his thought, 


kill he was loft in the excurſions of a profound 


reverie. Phe curious workmanſhip of this un- 
regarded animal brought at once into his mind 
the whole art of fortification. He obſerved the 
deficiency of human ſkill, and that no cuuning 
could have contrived her ſo proper an habitation. 
He found that no violence could affect the ex- 
tremities of her lines, but what was immediately 
| a pong, and liable to alarm her at the center, 

e obſerved the road by which ſhe ſallied forth, 


| ſerved to convey intelligence from without, at the 
ſame time that it added ſtrength and ſtability to, 


the work within, He was at once ſurprized and, 
pars with an object which, although common, 

e happened not to have beheld in the ſame light, 
or with the ſame attention. From this inftant he 
bent his thoughts upon the advancement of mi- 
litary fortification : and he often would declare 


1t was this trivial incident, that gave him a reliſh 


for that ſtudy, which he afterwards purſued with 
ſuch application and ſucceſs. 5 

He ſpent, in ſhort, ſo much time upon the at- 
tainment of this ſcience, that he grew as capable. 


of executing any part of it, as ſpeculation alone 
could render him, Nothing wanted now, but 
practice to compleat the fame of his abilities. 
That in ſhort was his next purſuit. He became. 


g. what bad been fo ſuc- 


deſirous of experiencing, 


ceſsful in imagination, and to make thoſe mural = 


failies, which had been attended there with vice 
„ . 7 | 2 3 - + 5 | 
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tory. To this end he had little to do, but ex- 
eite the ambition of his young monarch ; to en. 
force by teſtimony of his friends, his qualificas | 
tions for the poſt he ſought; ang, on the firſt des 
| livery of his petition, to obtain preferment from 
the King. F ͤ en” | 
_ This happened to be a time of the profoundeſt 
tranquillity ; little agreeable to a perſon eager of 
glory, turniſhed with ſkill, and conſcious of abi. 
ities. Such was this ingenious nobleman, He 
well knew the ambition of princes, and of his 
Monarch. in particular, But he was not ac- 
quainted with his own, That imperious and 
fubtle paſſion is often moſt predominate when tis 
leaft perceived, When it once prevails in any 
cat degree, we and our reafon grow ſubſcrvient, 
and, inſtead of checking or contradicting, it 
ffoops to flatter and to authorize it. Inſtead of 
undeceiving, ſhe confirms us in our error; and 
even levels the mounds, and ſmooths the ob- 
ſtructions, which it is her natural province to in- 
terpoſe. This was the caſe of Don Pedro. The 
delicacy of his taſte increaſed his ſenſibility; and 
bis ſenſibility made him more a ſlave. The mind 
of man, like the finer parts of matter, the morg 
delicate it is, naturally admits the more deep and 
the more viſible impreſſions. The pureſt ſpirits 
are the ſooneſt apt to take flame. Let us there» 
fore be the more candid to him, on account of 
the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as indeed 
he was, into very unwarrantable ſchemes, 5 
le had in brief conceived a project, to give his 
maſter an univerſal monarchy. He had calcu- 
lated every article with the utmoſt labour and 
preciſion, and intended within a few days, 30 
preſent his project to the king. 1 
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Spain was then in a ſtate of affluence; had a 
large army on foot; together with means and 
opportunities of raiſing an immenſe one, *Twere 
impoſſible to anſwer tor the poſſible events, that 
wight deſtroy their hopes of ſuch an enterprize. 
Difficulty often attends the execution of things 
tbe moſt feaſible and well contrived in theory. 
But whoever was acquainted with the author f 
this project, knew the poſture of affairs in Eu- 
rope at that time, the ambition of the pi ince, and 
the many circumſtances that conſpired to favour 
it, might have thought the * would have 
been agreed to, put in practice, and without | 
| ſome particular interpoſition of fortune, been at- 1 
tended with ſucceſs.— But fortune did not put 
herſelf to any particular trouble about the matter. 
Don Pedro, big with vaſt deſigns, was one 
day walking in his fields. He. was promiſed 
next morning an audience of the king. He was 
preparing himſelf for a converſation, which 
might prove of ſo much conſequence to all man- 
kind; when walking thoughtfully along, and re- 
gardleſs of his path, his foot happened to ſtumble 
and to overturn an ant's neſt. He caſt his eyes 
upon the gruund t: fee the occaſion of his miſ- 
take, where he ſpied the little animals in the moſk 
miſerable confuſion, He had the delicacy of ſen- 
timent, to be really ſorry for what he had done; 
and, putting himſelf in their condition, began to 
reflect upon the conſequence, It might , an 
age, to them, ere they could recover their tray- 
quillity. He viewed them with a ſort of ſmile, 
to find the anxiety they underwent for ſuch 
33 habitations. Vet he conſidered that 
is contempt was only the effect of his own ſu- 


per iority; and that there might be ſoude: erxated 
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beings, to whom his own ſpecies muſt appear az 
trifling. Hſs remaik did not ceaſe here, He 
conſidered his future enterprize, with an eye to 
| fuch a race of beings, He found it muſt appear 
to them in a light as difadvantageous, as the 
ambition and vain-glory of an ant would, to 
himſelf. r he ſaid, muſt this 
republic appear to me, could I diſcern its actions, 
as it has probably many, that are analogous to 
thoſe of human nature! Suppoſe them at con 
tinual variance about the property of a grain of 
Nand. Suppoſe one, that had acquired a few 
fands more to his portion—as a:fo one grain of 
wheat, and one imall particle of barley-flour— 
ſhovid think himſelf qualified to tyrannize over 
bis equals, and to lord it uncontrouled. Con- 
ſider him, on this account, not contented to 
make uſe of the numerous legs with which nature 
Has ſupplied him, borne aloft by a couple of 
ſlaves within the hollow of an huſk of wheat, five 
or ſix others, at the ſ{me time, attending ſo- 
lemnly upon the preceſſion. Suppoſe laſtly, that 
among this people, the prime miniſter ſhould per- 
ſuade the reſt to levy war upon a neighbouring 
colony; and this in order 10 be ſtiled the fove- 
reign of two hillocks, inſtead of one; while per- 


* * 


haps their preſent condition leaves them nothing 
to wiſh bellies ſupcrfluities. At the ſame time 
it is in the power of the meſt incouſiderable 
among mankind, nay of any ſpecies of animals 
iuperior to their own, to deſtroy at once the mi., 
imer and people together: This is doubtleſs 
very ridiculcus; yet this is doubtlefs my own 
cait, in ieſpect io many ſubordinate beings, and 
very certainly af the Supreme Orc. Fare wel then, 
Ye air- built citadels | Farewel, vilions of unſold 


wed 
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"7 Don Pedro will ſeek no honour of ſo equi. 
Fo an acceptation, as to degrade his character 
to a ſuperior ſpecies, in Feen as it exalts 
bim de his own !”? 

see here a juſt concluſion! In ſhort, he found 
it ſo fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his 

roje&t, leave the army, and retire : of which 
Chimfical relation it may be well enough ob- 
ferred, That a ſpider had enſlaved the "OY 
bat not an ant obitructed his delign, | 
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| 0 HARIL OT TE and Maria were edve Sed to- 


gether at an eminent boarding-ſchoc] near 
London ; there was little. di erence in their age, 
and their perſonal accomg ats were equal; 
but though their families were of the ſame rank; : 
* as Charlotte was an only child, ſhe was con- 
Iiderab!y ſuperior in fortune. 
Soon after they were taken home, Charlotte | 
was addreſſed 5 Captain Freeman, who, be- 


sides his commiſſion in the Guards, had a ſmall 


mal eſtate ; but as her friends hoped for a 
ore advantageous match, 'the Captain was de- 
fired to forbear his viſits, and the lady to think 


of him no more. After ſome fruitlets ſtru geley | 


= acquieſced ; but the diſcontent of both weie 
ee chat it yay thought OO to er 
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move Miſs into the country. She was ſent to he 


_ 


| pang the Lady Meadows, who with her daughte 


lived retired at the family ſcat, more than one 
hundred miles diſtant from the metropolis. After 
ne had repined in this dreary ſolitude from April 
to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed with a vilit from 
her father, who brought with him Sir James 
Forreſt, a young gentleman who had juſt ſuc. 
ceeded to a baronet's title and a very large eſtate 
im the ſame county, Sir James had good-nature 
and good ſenſe, an agreeable perſon and an eaty 


. addreſs: Miſs was inſenſibly pleaſed with his 


company; ber _—_ if not her love, had a new 
object; a deſire to be delivered from a {tate of 
dependance and obſcurity had almoſt abſorbed 


All the reſt: and it is no wonder that this deſire 
©. was gratified, when ſcarce any other was felt: 


& that in compliance with the united ſolicitations 


of her friends, and her lover, ſhe ſuffered herſelf 


within a few weeks to become a lady and a wife, 
T hey :ontinved in the country till the beginning 
of Octaber, and then came up to London, hay- 
ing prevailed upon her aunt to accompany them, 
that Miſs Meadows, with whom the bride had 
eontracted an intimate friendſhip, might be gra- 
tiſied with the diverſions of the town during the 


- winter, | 


Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miſe * 
Charlotte was married, immediately made pro- 
poſals of marriage to Maria, with whom he be- 
came acquainted during his viſits to her friend, 
and won after married her. 

The friendſhip of the two young ladies ſeemed 
to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed. by their 


marriage; they were alw ay of the ſame party 


both in the private and public diverſions of the 
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been nice, each ge, without the fore 
ma ies of meſſages and dress. 


But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman 
could reflect without uneaſineſs upon the fre- | 
quent interviews which familiarity and confi- +4 
nce had produced between a lover and his mii. 9 
teſe, whom force only had divided; and though 1 
of theſe interviews they were themſelves wit- | 
xeſſes, yet Sir James inſenſibly became jealous of 
bis lady, and Mrs. Freeman of her huſband. - 
It happened in the May following, that Sir 
James went about ten miles out of town to he 
reſent at an election of 'a member of parliament 
br the county, and was not expected to returx 
till the next day. In the evening his lady took. - 
a chair and viſited Mrs. Freeman: the reit of the 
company weut away early, the Captain was upon 
guard, Sir James was out of town, and the ladies 
after ſupper ſat down to piquet, and continued _ - 
the game without once reflecting upon the hour * 
till three in the morning. Lady Forreſt would 
then have gone home: but Mrs. Freeman, per- 
haps'chiefly. to conceal a contrary deſire, impor- 
tuned her to ſtay till the Captain came in, and at 
length, with ſome reluctance, ſhe conſented. | 
About five the,Captain came home, and Lady 
Forreſt immediately ſent out for a chair: a chair, 
as it happened, could not be procured ; but a 
hackney coach being brought in us ſtead, the 
Captain inſiſted upon waiting on her ladyſhyp*- 
home. This ſhe refuſed with ſome emotion; it 
is probable. that ſhe ftill regarded the Captain 
with leſs indifference than ihe wiſhed, and was 
therefore more ſenſible of the impropriety of his 
offer: but her reaſons for rejecting it, however 


forcible, being ſuch as ſhe could not alledge, he 


= 
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perſiſted, and her reſolution was overborne. By 
this importunate complaiſance the Captain hal 
not only thrown Pady Forreſt into confuſion, 
but diſpleaſed his-wife : ſhe could not, however, 
without unpoliteneſs oppoſe it; and leſt her un. 
eaſineſs ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe affected a neg. 
| ligence which in ſome degree .revenged it: 7 
deſired that when he came back he would not 
diſturb her, for that ſhe ſhould go directly to 
bed; and added with a kind of drowſy inſenſi: 
bility, ** I am more than half alleep already.” 
Lady Forreſt and the Captain were to go from 
the Haymarket to Groſvenor-{quaxe, It was 
About half an hour after five whlien they got into 
the coach; the morning was remarkably fine, 
the late conteſt had ſhaken off ail diſpoſition to 
ſleep, and Lady Forreſt could not help ſaying, 
that ſhe had much rather take a walk into de 
Park than go home to bed. The Captain zeaz 
louſly expreſſed the ſame ſentiment, As propoſed 
that the coach ſhould ſet them down at St. 
" James's Gate. The lady, however, had nearly 
the ſame objections againſt being ſeen in the Mall 
without ahy other company than the Captain 
that ſhe had againſt its being known that they 
were alone together in a hackney coach: ſhe, 
therefore, to extricate herſelf from this ſecond 
difficulty, propoſed that they ſhould call at hef 
father's in Ee and take her couſin Mea- 
dows, whom ſhe knew to be an early riſer, with 
them. This project was immediately put in exe. 
cution ; but Lady Forreſt found her couſin in- 
diſpoſed with a cold. When ſhe had communt- 
cated the deſign of this early viſit, Miſs Mea- 
dows intreated her to give up her walk in ihe 
Park, to ſtay till the. family roſe, and go home 
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ac after breakfaſt : .<* No, replied Lady Forreſt, I 
n, am determined upon a walk; but as I muſt firſt 
r, get rid of Captain Freeman, I will ſend down 
Ne word that I will take your advice.” A ſervant 
I was accordingly diſpatched to acquaint the Cap- 
- tain, who was waiting below, that Miſs Mca- 
ot dows was indiſpoled, and had engaged Lady 
to Forreſt to breakfaſt. | FE. 
The Captain diſcharged the coach; but being 
piqued at the behaviour of his wife, and N 


n that flow of ſpirits which uſually returns wit 
s WM the morning even to thoſe who have not ſlept in 
6 the night, he had no defire to go home, and 


therefore reſolved to enjoy the fine morning in 
the Park alone. „ 
Lady Forreſt not doubting but that the Captain 
would immediately return home, congratulated, 
herſelf upon her deliverance; but at the fame. 
time, to indulge her deſire of a walk, followed 
him into the Park, _ ty 
e Captain had reached the top of the Mall, 
and turning back, met her before ſhe had ad- 
Vanced two hundred yards beyond the palace. 
The moment ſhe perceived him, the remembrance 
| of her meſſage, the motives that produced it, the 
detection of its falſehood, and diſcovery of its 
deſign, her diſappointment and conſcivulneſs of 
that very ſituation which ſhe had ſo much reaſon 
to avoid, all concurred to cover her with a con- 
tion which it was impoſſible for her to hide: 
luidle and good-breeding were, however, ſtill 
predominant over truth and prudence; ſhe was 
{till realous to remove from the Captain's mind 
any t\uſpicion of a deſign to ſhun him, and there- 
fore w\ith- an effort perhaps equal to that of a hero 
who ſudiles upon the * the affected an air of 
| ©; | 
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and concluded with obſerving that ſhe changed 
clouds having inſenſibly gathered, and a ſudden 
tock his leave. 


Arſt purpoſe, had returned from his journey at 


ſwelled into importance: yet upon resollection 


| fecnre the henour of his own, While he wa 
ſtruggling with theſe ſuſpicions, they increaſe || 


multitude of extravagant ſuppoſnions. He 1.0 k 


. curiolity prevailed, and about eight he ſet cut f 
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gaiety, faid ſhe was glad to ſee him, and as a+ 
excuſe for her meſſage and her conduct, prattle WM 
re about the fickleneſs of woman's mind, 


her's too often ever to be mad. By this condud 
à retreat was rendered impoſſible, and they walked 
together till between eight and nine: but the 


ſhower failing juſt as they reached Spring- gar. 
dens, they went out inſtead of going back; and 
the Captain having put the lady into a chair, 


It happened that Sir James, contrary to his 


night. He learnt from his ſervants that his lady 
was gone to Captain Freeman's, and was {- 
cretly diſpleaſed that ſhe had made this viſit he. 
he was abſent; an incident which, however 
trifling in itſelf, was by the magic of jealouſy 


he reproved himſelf for this diſpleaſure, ſince the 
preſence of the Captain's lady would ſufficiently\ 


both in number and ſtrength, in proportion 2 
the night wore away. At ane he weut to bed |; 
but he paſſed the night in agonies of terror an 
reſentment, doubting whether the abſence of l. 
lady was the effect of accident or deſign, liſt - 
ing to every: noiſe, and bewildermg himtelf us 1 
again at break of day; and after ſeveral hou 8 
of ſuſpence and irrefotution, whether to wait t | 
;lue, or go out for intelligence, the reſtleſſu is # 


Captain Freeman's ; but, ekt word. with is & 


vants, that he was gone to a neighbouring 
coffee-houſe. 5 Bug” 
| Mrs. Freeman, whoſe affected indifference and 
| Uiflimulation of a deſign to go immediately to bed, 
| contributed to prevent the Captain's return had, 
during his abſence, ſuffered ivexpreſſible dil 
| quiet : ſhe had, indeed, neither intention Nall 
to bed, nor inciination to ſleep; ſhe walked bac 
ward and forward in her chamber, diſtracted 
| with jealouſy and ſuſpence, till ſhe was informed 
chat Sir James was below, and deſired to ſee her. 
When ſhe came down, he diſcovered that ſhe had 
hheen in tears; his fear was now more alarmed 
{han his. jealouſy, and he concluded that ſome | 
atal accident had befallen 513 wife; but he ſoon 
arnt that ſhe and the Czptain had gone» from 
tlience at five in the morning, and that he was. 
t yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, by Sir James's 
ei quiry, knew that the lady had not been at 
hojme : her ſuſpicions, therefore, were confirmed; 
anil in her jealouſy, which to prevent a duel the 
lahjoured to conceal, Sir James found new. cauſe 
for his own. He determined, however, to wait 
with as much decency as poſſible, till the Captain 
came in; and perhaps two perſous were never _ 
moiſe embarraſſed by the preſence of each other? 
While breakfaſt was getting ready, Dr. Tattle 
came to pay Mrs. Freeman a morning viſit; and 
to tie unſpeakable grief of both the lady and her 
guel t, was immediately admitted. Doctor Tattle 


is oe of thoſe male goſſips who, in common opi- 
5 nion, are the moſt diverting company in the 
; world. The Doctor ſaw that Mrs. Freeman was 


low. ſpirited, and made ſeveral efforts to divert 

5 her, 15 without ſucceſs: at lait he declared, 

1 yith| an air of ironical importance, that he could 
Wo Aaz 
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tell her ſuch news as would make her look grart 
for ſomething : ** The Captain, ſays he, has ju 
huddled a lady into a chair at the door of 3 
hagnio, near Spring-gardens.“ He ſoon per. 
ceived that this 3 was received with emotion: 
very different from thoſe he intended to pro. 
duce ; and therefore added, that the need not, 
however, be jealous ; for notwithſtanding the 
manner in which he had related the incident, the 
lady was certainly a woman of character, as he 
 Initantly diſcovered by her mien and appearance: “ 
this particular confirmed the ſuſpicion it was ins 
tended to remove; and the Doctor finding that h. 
was not ſo good eompany as uſual, tool 
his leave, but was met at the door by the Cap 
tain, who brought him back. His preſenct 
however inſignificant, impoſed ſome reitrairt 
upon the reit of the company; and Sir James 
with as good an appearance of jocularity as þ 
could aſſume, aſked the Captain What he lui 
done with his wife?“ The Captain, with ſome 
irreſolution, replied, that ( he had left her ear 
Jn the morning at her father's; and that having 
made a point of waiting on her home, ſhe fent 
word down that her couſin Meadows was incil. 
_ poſed, and had engaged her to br-akfaſt.” The 
Captain, who knew nothing of the anec dot 
that had been communicated by the Doo 
aged by appearances that it was prudent thut 
indirectly to lie, by concealing the truth Hoth 
from Sir James and his wife: he ſuppoſed, in- 
deed, that S'r. James would immediately enquire 
after his wife at her father's, and learn thai fhe 
did not ſtay there to breakfaſt; but as it would Wl 
not follow that they had been together, hq ii Wl 
her ta account for her abſence as the ſhould ti 
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ft, taking for granted that what he had con- 


cealed ſhe would alſo conceal for the fame rea- 
 fons; or if the ſhould not, as he had aſſumed 
nothing contrary to truth, he might pretend to 
have concealed it in jeſt. Sir James, as ſoon as 
he had received this intelligence, took his leave 
with ſome appeararce of ſatisfaction, and was 
followed by the Doctor, N 
As ſoon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain 
were alone, ſhe queſtioned him with great earneſt- 
neſs about the lady whom he had been ſten to put 
into a chair. When he heard that this in- 
cident had been related in the prefence of Sir 
James, he was greatly alarmed leſt Lady Forreſt 
ſhould increaſe his ſuſpicions, by attempting to 
conceal that which, by a ſeries of enquiry to 
which he was now ſtimulated, he would pro. 
bably diſcover: he condemned this conduct in 
himſelf, and as the molt effectual means at once 
to quiet the mind of his wife, and obtain her aſ- 
ſiſtance, he told her all that had happened, and 
his apprehenſion of the conſequenccs : he alſo 
urged her to go directly to Miſs Meadows, by 
whom his account would be confirmed, and 
from whom ſhe might learn farther intelligence 
of Sir James; and to find ſome way to acquaint” 
Lady Forreft with her danger, and admonith her 
to conccal nothing. F 
Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the Captain's 


' fincerny, not only by the advice which he urged 


her to give to Lady Forreſt, hut by the con- 
ſiſtency of the ſtory and the manner in which he 
was affected. Her jealouſy was changed into 
pity for her friend, and apprehenſion for ber 
hulband, She hifted to Mis Meadows; and 
learnt that Sir James had enquired of the ſervant 
N 9 2 0 A a 3 | 3 28 
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for his lady, and was told that ſhe had been 
there carly with Captain Freeman, but went 
away ſoon after him: ſhe related to Miſs Mea- 
dows all that had happened, and thinking it at 
leaſt poſſible that Sir James might not go di- 
rectly home, ſhe wrote the following letter to 
his lady: | „„ | 


% My dear Lady Forreſt, 


« I Am in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you. Sir 
James has ſuſpicions which truth only can re. 
move, and of which my indiſcretion is the cauſe, 
If I had not concealed my deſire of the Captain's 
return, your deſign to diſengage yoprlelt from 
him, which I learn from Miſs Meadows, would 
have been effected. Sir James breckfaited with. 
me in the Haymarket; and has ſince called at 
your father's, from whence I write: he knows 
that your ſtay here was ſhort, and has reaſon to 
believe the Captain put you into a chair ſome 
hours afterwards at Spring-gardens. I hope 
therefore, my dear lady, that this wil reach 
your hands time enough to prevent your conceal- 
ing any thing. It weuid have been better if Sir 
James had known nothing, for then you would 
not have been ſuſpected but no he muſt Know 
all, or you cannot be juſtified. Forgive the free. 
dom with which I wiite, and believe me moſt 
alteQtionately, . '_ 45 
N | 8 Vour's, 
MARIA FREEMAN. 


. have ordered the bearer to ſay he 
came from Mrs. Faſhion the milliner.” | 


This letter was given to a chairman, and he 
was ordered to ſay he brought it from the mil- 
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| liner's; becauſe if it ſhould be known to come 
from Mrs. Freeman, and ſhould fall by accident 
into Sir James's hands, his curioſity might 
prompt him to read it, and his jealouſy to queſ- 
tion the lady without communicating the con- 
Sir James being convinced that his lady and 
the Captain had paſſed the morning at a bagnio, 
by the anſwer which he received at her father's, 
went directly home. His lady was juſt arrived 
before him, and had not recovered from the con- 
Fuſion and dread which ſeized her when ſhe heard 
that Sir James came to town the night before, 
and at the-ſame inſtant anticipated the conſe- 
quences of her own indiſeretion. She was told 
He was then at the coffee-houſe, and in a few 
minutes was thrown into an univerſal tremor 
upon hearing him knock at the dogr. He per- 
ceived her diſtreſs not with compaſſion but rage, 
becauſe he believed it to proceed from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt : he turned pale, and his lips 
quirered; but he ſo far reſtrained his paſſion as 
to alk her, without invective, ** where, and how 
ſhe had paſſed the night?“ She replied, (“ at 
Captain Freeman's; that the Captain was upon 
guard, that ſhe lat up with his lady till he came ' i 
in, and then inlifting to ſee her home, ſhe would i 
ſiuffer the coach to go no farther than her 7 5 
where he left her early in the morning:“ ſhe ha 
not fortitude to relate the ſequel, but ſtopped El 
with ſome 2pp-arance of irreſolution and terror, . 
Sir James then aiked, „ if ſhe came directiy from iis 
her father's home.“ This queſtion, and the 
manner in Which it ws aſked, increated her con- 
fuſion: to appcar to have ſtopped- hort in NEE 
narrutive, ſhe thought would bean jon: plication. of 
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Peery of the falſehood which the had aſſerted, 
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guilt, as it would betray a deſire of concealment ; 
but the paſt could not be recalled, and ſhe was 
impelled by equivocation to falſehood, from 
which, however, ſhe would have been kept back 
by fear, if Sir James had not deceived her into a 
belief that he had been no farther than the neigh. 
bourhood. After theſe tumultuous re flections 
which paſſed in a moment, ſhe ventured to af- 
firm, that *©* ſhe ſtaid with Miſs Meadows till 
eight, and then came home: but ſhe uttered 
this falſchood with. ſuch marks of guilt and 


„ ſhame, which ſhe had indeed no otherwiſe than 
by this falſchood incurred or deierved, that Sir 


James no more doubted her infidelity than her 


© 


_exiſtence. As her ory was the ſame with the 


. e and as one had cencealed the truth, 
and the other denied it, he concluded there was 
à confederacy between them; and 1 
firſt to bring the Captain to account, he turne 
from her abruptly, and immediately left the 


At the door he met the chairman who had 


; 3 been diſpatched by Mrs. Frzeman to his lady; 


and fiercely interrogating him what was his bu- 


ſineſs, the man produced che letter, and ſaying, 


as he had been ordered, that he had brought it 
from Mrs. Faſhion Sir James inatched it from 
him, and muttering ſome expictlions of. con- 
tempt and reſentment, thruſt it into his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not finf! the 
Captain at home; he, therefore, left a billet, in 
which he requeſted to ſte him at a neighbouring 
tavern, and added, that he had put on his 


_ ſword. 


In the mean time, his lady, dreading a diſ- 
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diſpatched a billet to Captain Freeman; in which 
ſue conjured him, as a man of honour, for par- 
ticular reaſons, not to own to Sir James, or any 
other perſon, that he had ſeen her after he had 
left her at her father's: ſhe alſo wrote t6 her 
couſin Meadows, intreating, that if ſhe was 
eſtioned by Sir James, he might be told that 
5 the ſtaid with her till eight o'clock, an hour at 
which only herſelf and the ſervants were up. _. 
Ihe billet to Miſs Meadows came ſoon after 
the chairman had returned with an account of 
what had happened to the letter; and Mrs. Free- 
man was juſt gone in great haſte to relate the acc 
cident to the Captain, as it was of importance 
that he*ſhouid know it before his next interview 
with Sir James: but the Captain had been at 
boom before her, and had received both Sir 
James's billet and that of his lady. He went 
immediately to the tavern, and, inquiring for Sir 
James Forreſt, was ſhewn into a back room one 
pair of ſtairs: Sir James received his ſalutation 
without reply, and inſtantly bolted the door, 
His jealouty was complicated with that indig. 
nation and contempt, which a ſenſe of injury 
from a perſon of inferior rank never fails to 
produce ; he, therefore, demanded of the Cap- 
tain, in a havghty tone, “ Whether he had not 
that morning been in company with his wife, 
after he had left her at her father's?” The 
Captain, who was incenſed at Sir James's manner, 
and de- med himſelf engaged in honour to keep 
the lady's ſecret, anſwered, tnat “ from what 
he had faid in the morning, no man had a right. 
to ſuppoſe he had ſeen the lady afterwards ; that 
to inſinuate the contrary, was obliquely to charge 
kim with a falſchood ; that he was bound to a8 
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ſwer no ſuch queſtions, till they were properly 


9 


cxplained: and that as a gentleman, he was pre- 


pared to vindicate his honour,” Sir James juſtly 
deemed this reply an equivocation and an inſult; 


and being no longer able to reſtrain his rage, he 
curſed the Captain as a liar and a ſcoundrel, and 


at the lame time ſtriking him a violent blow with 
his fiſt, drew his fword, and put himſelf in æ 
poſture of defence. Whatever deſign the Captain 
might have had to bring his friend to temper, 


and reconcile him to his wife, when he firſt en⸗ 


tered the room, he was now equally enraged; 
and indeed had ſuffered equal indignity; he, 


F therefore, drew at the fame inſtant, and after a 


few deſperate paſſes on both ſides, he received a. 
wound in his breaſt, aud reeling backwards 2. 
few paces, fell down. * 
The noiſe bad brought many people to the 
door of the room, and it was forced open juſt as 
the Captain received his wound: Sir James was 
ſecured, and a meſſenger was diſpatched: for a 
ſurgeon, In the mean time the Captain per- 
ceived himſelf to be dying; and whatever might 
before have been his opinion of right and wrong, 
and honour and ſhame, he now thought all diſ- 
ſimulation criminal, and that his murderer had a 


right to that truth which he thought it merito- 


rious to deny him when he was his friend: he, 
therefore, e:rneſtly deſired to ſpeak a few words 


to him in private. This requeſt was immediately 
granted; the perſons who had ruſhed in with- 


rew, cuntenting themſelves to keep guard at the 
door; and the Captain, beckoning Sir James to 
Eneel down by him, then told him, that however 
his lady might have been ſurprized or betrayed 
by pride or tear into diſſimulation or falſehood, 
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ue was innocent of the crime which he fappored | 
her ſolicitous to conceal, He then briefly re- 
| Tated all the events as they had happened; and at 
a, graſping his hand, urged. him to eſcape 
from the window, that he might be a friend io 
his widow and to his child, if its birth mould 
| not be prevented b the death of its father. Sir 
James yielded to the. force of this motive, and 
_ eſcaped as the Captain had directed. In his 
way to Dover he read the letter which he had 
taken from the chairman, and the next poſt in- 
cloſed it in the following to his lady. | 


« My dear Charlotte, n 

« Am the moſt wretched of all men; but! 

do not upbraid you as the cauſe: would to Gd 
that I were not more guilty than you! We are 
the martyrs of difſimulution. By diffimnlation 

_dear Captain Freeman was induced” to waſte 
thoſe hours with you, which he would- other. 
wiſe have enjoyed with the poor unhappy dif- 
ſembler his wife, Truſting in the ſucceſs: of 
diſſimulation, you was tempted to venture into 

the Park, where you met him whom you wiſhed 

to ſhun, * By detecting diſſimulation in the Cap- 

, tain, my ſuſpicions were increaſed ; and by diſ- 
ſimulation and falſehood you confirmed them. 
But your diſſimulation and falſchood were the 

-effe&is of mine; your's were ineffectual, mine 
ſucceeded : for I left word. that I was gone no 
farther than the coffee-houſe, that you might not 

' ſuſpe& I had learned too much to be deceived. 

By the ſuccels of a lie put into the mouth of a 

_ chajrman, I was prevented from reading a letter 

which at laſt would bave undeceived me; and 


| by perfiſting in diſſimulation, the Captain has 
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vinces of his celebrated country, that he might 
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made h's friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow, 
Thus does inſincerity terminate in miſery and 
confuſion, whether, in its immediate purpoſe, it, 
ſucceed, or be diſappointed. O my dear Char- 
lotte ! if evef we meet again,—to meet again in 
happineſs is impoſſible—if ever we meet again, 
let us reſolve to be ſincere: to be fincere is to be 
- wiſe, innocent, and ſafe, We venture to com. 
mit faults which ſhame or fear would prevent, if 
ve did not hope to conceal them by a lie. But 
in the labyrinth of falſehood, men meet thoſe 
evils which they ſeek to avoid. As in the ftrait 
path of truth alone they cap ſee before them, in 
the ſtrait path of truth alone they can purſue fe. 
licity with ſucceſs. Adieu! I am—dreadful !— 
IT can ſubſcribe nothing that does not reproach 
and torment me— Adieu? 1 
Within a few weeks after the receipt of this 
letter, the unhappy lady heard that her huſband 
was caſt away in his paſſage to France. 
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: GIGNIOR Pietro Cornaro, an accompliſhed 
N young gentleman of an ancient family, and 

of conſiderable fortune in the city of Ferrara in 
Italy, was induced to travel through the pro - 
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Gtisfy curioſity, and enrich his mind · with ſuch 
ncquirements, as would diſtingwſh him, and his 
n<quiſitions, from perſons leſs qualified and lefs 
ambitious of true renown. He arrived at Leg 
horn, and took up lodgings at an inn. Happen- 
ing to be placed in an apartment that opened to 
dhe public ſtreet, he would often walk about his 
room, and by looking frequently upon the ſtreet, 
divert himſelf agreeably with curious obſerva- 
tions on whatever paſſed before him. It is a 
cuſtom of this town to give leave to the Turks, 
who ſerve them as flaves, to ply as porters, or 
betake themſelyes to any other drudgery, obliging 
them to pay their maſters a certain proportion of 
what they earn, and permitting them to keep 
the overplus for their own neceſſities. Directly 
oppoſite to Cornaro's chamber was a bench, on 
which he often obſerved a Turkiſh ſlave, thought. 
ful and dejected, leaning penſively his head upon 
his hand, and dropping now and then- a filent 
tear, which he endeavoured ſecretly to wi 
away with his knot of ropes, the wretched badge 
of his unfortunate employment. The frequent 
repetition of this mournful practice ſtruck the 
compaſſionate Italian; who, earneſtly deſirous io 
become acquainted with the reaſon of his ſorrow, 
ſent at laſt a meſſenger to bring him to his apart- 
ment; and proceeded to demand the manner of 
his being taken, and how long he had continued 
in a ſtate of ſlavery. With wringing hands and 
elevated eyes, which ſeemed to blame his ſtars 
for his unpitied miſery, the diſconſolate Maho- 
metan vegan his tale; and watered his com. - 
plaints with ſhowers of tears. I am, ſays he, 
an honeſt Muſſulman, neither the friend of war 
er rapine, but become a prey to th, In an 
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| unlucky vifit made 8 an aged father, then in 
health and peace at Cyprus, now perhaps laid 
cold and . was I taken by the Chrif. 


tians, made a ſlave, and reduced to what you 


now behold.” e 


Theſe ſad complaints were followed by a ſin- 
cere and full account of every accident which had 
concurred to reduce him to this flavery. He in. 

formed his kind enquirer, that he had forrowfully 
ſpent four tedious years in that condition, and 
had left three wives, two ſons, now men, and 
nine ſmall children, to deplore his loſs; who 


were wholly deſtitute - of the means whereby to 


know his preſent condition. The pitying breaſt 
of Signior Pietro, framed for tender and com. 
- paſſionate emotions, melted generoully with ſym. 
pathetic diſtreſs, to find the wretched and forlorn 
- fituation of this complaining Muſſulman; and 
after aſking his name, and other queſtions, gave 


him money, and diſmiſſed him, bidding him 
bope for ſuccour. l 
de diſconſolate Turk returned to the unwel- 


me practice of his daily labours. The bene- 
volent Pietro ſeriouſly reflecting on this un. 


. fortunate man's ſorrow, and conſidering that the 


will of Providence, or ſome unſuſpected turn of 
fortune, might one day make the caſe his own, 
and might teach him, by the bitter proof of fad 


experience, how to pityothers* miſeries, reſolved 


to do a noble act of Chriſtian charity; and mak. 
mg intereſt with the governor, found means to 


get the Turk releaſed, for the ranſom ofgabout 
one hundred and forty-five ducats. Never. could 


more welcome and ſurpriſing news rejoice the 
gladdened heart of a human ſufferer, than that 


_ which brought the happy Turk the news of tis 
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delivery. With rapid tranſports of ungoverned 
joy» he fell upon his knees, embraced the feet of 
his adored redeemer, and with numerous vows: 

of heart - felt gratitude, entreated Signior Pietro 
to inform him hdw he might return, two-fold, 
that, friendly ſum, which had ſo effectually pur- 
chaſed his liberty. The generons Italian told 
him he expected no return; yet if his ſou] was 
noble, and would urge him to be grateful, he 
aſked only the ſolemn promiſe, that he would, 
when arrived in Turkey, redeem from flavery 
ſome Chriſtian, whom he might think deſerving 
of it, and ſend him back, to viſit once again his 
native country. The redeemed Turk, ſupplied 
with cloaths and all things -e embarked 
on board an Engliſh veſſel bound for Aſia, and 
returned to his habitation. About three months 
after the Mahometan's departure from Leghorn 
Signior Pietro, having been the greateſt part of 
that time at Venice, became eee of. a 
beautiful young lady, called Maria Margarita 
Delfino, who had for ſeveral years reſided in that 
town, under the care of a ſubſtantial merchant, 


youngeſt brother to her father, who with her 


ſters, and the major part of her relations, ling 
at Malta. Nothing could perſuade the amore 

* from a violent expreſſion of his growing 
paſſion; he ſolicited her uncle with — im- 
Dortunities, and at laſt engaged him to permit 
im to addreſs her u this condition, that he 


| ſhould accompany his niece and bim to Malta, 


there, to obtain her father's approbation of his 
ja and condition. This was promiſed, and 
e continued four months, daily viſiting the ob- 
ject of his affection, till he gained entirely her 
xonſent to marry him 5 _ ſhe ſhould beauthge 
2 . | 


* 
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riſed by her father's orders. They embarked on 

board a veſſel bound for Malta, and belonging 
to that iſland, which they were almoſt arrived in 
fight of, when a Turkiſh galley met them, made 
undiſtinguiſhed prize of all her cargo, and con- 
ſigning Signior Pietro with his miſtreſs and her 
uncle to ſlavery, landed them at Smyrna, toge. 
ther with the valuable prize in which they were 
taken. I forgot to mention, that the three com- 
panions in this miſerable ſtate had changed their 
cloaths for coarſe and rougher habits, when 
they ſaw the danger they were falling into; that, 
being ſo diſguiſed, they might expect a ranſom at 
a ſmaller charge than otherwiſe would ſerve; ſs 
that being taken with the common people, they 
were like them, in chains, conducted to the pub. 
lic market, where ſlaves are bought and fold as 
ſheep or oxen, Signior Pietro and the young 
lady's uncle were tied together, and placed, with 
many more, to wait the purchaſe of the higheſt 


bidder. Oppoſite to them the poor unhappy lady 


ſtood, half dead with fear and anguith, with a 
numerous crowd of Chriſtian women, young and 
old, expecting every moment to be bought, and 
torn away from any hopes of ever ſeeing her 
lover and relations. At lait a young and grace- 
ful Turk came up to the diſconſolate Maria, and 
bargaining immediately with the proper officer, 
paid the money; then throwing over her à veil 
he had brought on purpoſe, took her from the 
reſt, and carried ber away with uncommoa ſatiſ- 
faction. Many a complaining look did the de- 
ſpairing lady give her friends, who anſwered her 
with al the mournful marks of filent lamenta- 

tion, and were now (eſpecially the lever) ſo con- 


wunded with their miſery, that they ſtood like 
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ſtatues, looking ſtedfaſtly on the ground, ming 
little notice of the many purchaſers; who walk 
about from place to place to view the perſons of | 


the wretched captives. 
While they ſtood thus fixed in contemplation 


on the tranſitory bleſſings of this mortal life, 
there came a Turk from tall to all, enquiring 


earneſtly of every officer what quality and country 
their ſlaves were of ; and examining particularly 
the ſlaves themſelves, he at laſt came to Signior 
Pietro, who hanging down his head, the Turk 
ſtooped forward to look upon his face; a courtely 
not ofen praiſed by thoſe barbarous people, 
who, when a. ſlave refuſes to hold up his face, 
will generally take them roughly by the chin, as 
when a jockey looks into a horſe's mouth. The 
Turk no ſooner ſaw the face, but ſtarting back 
in great ſurpriſe, he raiſed his arms and eyes to- 
wards heaven, and tranſported at the ſtrange diſ- 


covery, cried out aloud, „ I thank thee, holy 


prophet thon haſt guided well my lucky foot- 
eps. The grieved Italian looking up at this 
ſurpriſing exclamation, ſaw before his eyes the 
very man whom, in Leghorn, he had fo kindly 
freed from ſlavery. No pen can deſcribe the rap- 
tures he conceived at this happy meeting; ſwitt 


| embraces followed their ſurpriſe, and when the 


wonder of the Turk gave him leave to ſpeak. 
again, he thus addreſſed himſelf to Signior Pie- 
tro: I promiſed thee, ſaid he, thou beft of 
Chriſtians, that I would certainly redeem from 
ſervitude ſuch ſlave as I ſhould judge ſhould more 

than any elſe deſerve that bleſſing; and now, 
thanks to Mahomet ! in thee have I diſcovered 
him.” - Inſtantly he ordered the officer who 


guarded him to tend ſome perſon for his rauſom, = 
| . 


2 


0 
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ind to conduct him directly to his own houſe. 
The overjoyed Italian heard with pleaſure the 
return of his gratitude 3 but told him, If he 
would be doubly kind, he might redeem his 
friend who ſuffered with him, and they would 
find ſome ſpeedy means to reimburſe his charges,” 
The propoſition was embraced as ſoon as offered, 
and a perſon being ſent to take the money, re- 
ceived immediately the ranſom he demanded, and 
returning to market, left the gentlemen to the 
dare of their redeemer. The Turk's two ſong, 
when told of the accident by which their father 
met the man to whom he owed his liberty, ex- 
preſſed fincere and grateful joy, and bid them 
welcome with inexpreſſible civility. After hav- 
ing heard the manner of their being taken, and 
their ſorrowful complaint for the loſs of an un- 
happy virgin. whom they ſo ardently loved, the 
eldeſt of the two ſons cried out with carneftnels, 
<6 Now, by the religion cf our holy prophet, and 
his people, my father's houſe contains this very 
virgin! He proceeded to inform them, that he 
had bought that morning a young Chriſtian ſlave, 
to wait upon his mother and his father's other 
wives; that ſne had given the ſame accoum as 
they had done of the particulars of her captivity; 
that ſhe was then above, among the women, and 
he would, for ſatisfaction, fetch her down that 
very moment. It is eaſy to imagine the diſorder 
of their boſoms, poſſeſſed alternately by hope and 
fear, till doubt gave way to certainty, and they 
beheld the perſon they had fo lately loſt, con- 
ducted to their arms by him to whom the laws of 
Turkey gave her as a lawful purch: fe. 167 
| They ſtaid a week with their Jandlord, who 
would not reſt till he had ranſomed two men ſer | 
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the debt was paid 
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vants, and a maid who waited on the lady: 
theſe, together with as many of the goods and 
cloaths as he could purchaſe from the Turk who 
took them, he beſtowed again on their lawful - 
owners, gave them a conſiderable ſum of money, 
and contrived to get them a paſſage on beard a 
veſſel of Marſeilles, then bound to Malta, Sig- 


nior Pietro, the young lady, and her uncle, fre- 


quently endeavoured to oblige. this honeſt Tur 


to take their bills, or find ſome other method to 


ſecure his money, but he perſiſted in a poſitive 
refuſal of all their proffers, telling Signior Pietro 
BN it was contra and 
would often lay his hand devoutly on his boſom, 
and with a zealous ſigh repeat this proverb, The 
God of Heaven has given us plenty, that we may 
give Him what need requires.“ When they ar- 


rived at Malta, Signior Pietro ſoon. obtained the 


conſent of the young lady's father, and their 


nuptials were quickly after celebrated. 


ae 


— BOIL ot aett Zuttue? 


AM o NG the dancers of the palace, in che 


reign of Abbas the Great King of Perſia, 
there was a young maid, named Idris, whom che 


maſter of the revels, on the report of her charms, 


had ſent for from Caſbin io Iſpahan. Her mother 


being of the ſame profeſſion, ſhe had followed 


that way of life: but as ſhe honourably diſtin- 


guiſhed herſelf from her female compenions, ſhe, 
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F that virtue is praQicable in every 
8 vn however ſlippery or dangerous it may 


Scarcely had Idris appeared on the theatre of 
the capital, but ſhe found herſelf beſet by the 
grandees, who ſtrove to pleaſe her by the ſame 
means that had won others in that ſtation. Every 
one exerted his faculties and addreſs, in order to 
. gam the preference over his rivals. But Idris 
was not to be caught with ſuch baits. At the 
palace, at aſſemblies, in the public walks, and 
in all places, the diſcourſe turned upon the new 
dancer: every one talked of her beauty, her wit, 
and her engaging behaviour; and, which was 
more than they had ever ſaid of any other of her 
profeſſion, by agreed in acknowledging her to 
t 


be virtuous. 


is the property only of the moſt 


exalted virtue to gain the reſpect and admiration 
of young courtiers. Mahmut conceived a high 
opinion of Idris's virtue, from the extraordinary 
effect it produced. | 8 
Mahmut bore among the young Lords of the 
Court the ſame character which Idris maintained 
among the dancers of her ſex; proof againſt the 
defects of his equals and the vices of his ſtation. 
As ſoon as he began to * in the world, be 


became ſenſible of the ridicij 


ouſneſs of that noiſy, 


obſtreperous giddineſs, which mottyyoung people 
of quality affect ; and being happily prejudiced 
againſt the idle life he faw them lead, he took 
care not to follow their example, yet without 


ſremin 


to condemn them. While their days 


were divided between the toilet, the table, viſits, 
ladies“ bed-chambere, and gaming, he ſpent the 


morning in his cloſet among his books, or with 
tha.ewhole converſation could initruQ him betier. 
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In the afternoon he frequented the manufactories, 
and working places about the palace; talked, 
wth the able ands in the fav re and ob- 
ſerved with the utmoſt attention how they pro- 
ceeded in their works. In the evening he went 
to the Play or other public entertainments, which 
he enjoyed with the moderation that is ever in- 
ſeparable from taſte and diſcernment : after which 
he repaired to ſome of the mott brilliant aſſem- 
blies of Ifpahan, as well to avoid a ſingularity 
that would have rendered him odiaus, as to ac- 
quire a greater ſhare of the comp!aiſance and po- 
Mtenels which reigned in them. Mahmut's wit, 
and the uſe he-made of it, rendered him ſuperior 
to thoſe who were his equals in birth; and be- 
ſides the advantage of a good figure and graceful 
air, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf no lets among them 
by his natural and acquired talents. Idris could 
not behold this amiable Perſian without emotion; 
ſhe immediately ſhunned all her importunate ſai- 
tors; and complacently fancying him free from 
all their faults, ſhe ſecretly wiſhed that the beauty 
which they had ſo highly extolled, might make 
an impreſſion on him. Her wiſhes were met more 
then half-way : Mahmut ſoon let her know. that 
he loved her moſt paſſionately; and her anſwer 
to ns declaration, on account of its ſingularity, 
deſerves id be gien ente ES: 
% Doubtleſs you give the name of love (ſaid 
ſhe with an enchanting ſmile) to that which is 
only an effect of your tafts for novelty, I will 
not, my Lord, go farther at preſent on this head: 
_ ®tis your buſineſs to fix my judgment. I will in- 
genuouſly confeſs, though it will give you an- 
unfavourable opinion of me, if you are not the 
man I take you to be, that I am-not diſpleaſed at 
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your liking me: yet if ever I ſee occaſion to alter 
the idea I have conceived of you, hope not that 
I ſhall in the leaſt indulge my inclination. I ſhall 
not take it ill, if you give your heart to a more 
, virtuous woman ; therefore do not eomplain of 
| your lot, if I diſpoſe of mine in favour of any 
man whom I may find ſuperior to you in virtue,” 
Mahmut, ftruck with admiration and over. 
ing with joy, laboured to riſe to ſuch a pitch 
. as might oblige Idris to be conſtant to him, He 
applied himſelf with freſh vigour to acquire the 
arts and ſciences neceſſary for a man jn his ſta- 
tion. He made it his buſineſs to relieve indigent 
merit and unfortunate virtue. His humanity, 
energy, capacity and modeſty, were equally 
nſpicuous; and Idris abundantly rewarded 
- him for all the pains he took to pleaſe her. Praiſe 
grounded on truth, and coming from the mouth 
of ſo charming a perſon, filled the tender Mah. 
mut's heart with joy and ſatisfaction. He read 
in the eyes of his beauteous miſtreſs how dear he 
was to her: he talked of his attachment, and 
deſcribed its ſincerity : Idris liſtened to him with 
pleaſure, vowed ſhe would make him a juſt re- 
turn, and thus animated him to give her no oc- 
ceaſion to repent her engagement. In theſe over. 
flowings of their hearts, which none but true 
lovers can know and feel the ſweetneſs of, they 
laid open to each other the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
their fouls. Mahmut was grieved whenever he 
took leave of Idris; por could ſhe bear his ab- 
ſence without a viſible concern: they always 
| — under the greateſt impatience to meet 
. again. lid, | 


| © Between two neighbours ſo powerful as the 
Grand. Signior and the King of Perſia, there. can 
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be na long peace: a war ſoon broke out, and 
_—_ EN ediiged to ſet out fur the army. 
He waited upon Idris, to deplore with her the 
dire neceſlity that forced them aſunder: but while 
he lay at her feet, he durſt not diſcloſe to her all 
his grief : the fortitude of the fair one daunted © 
him; he was afraid of leſſening himſelf in her 
eſteem, by diſcovering any weakneſs. Idris per- 
ceived the ſore conflict in his breaſt, and loved 
him-for it the more intenſely, © 1 
Mahmut had not been gone a month, when 
he gave way to his deſire of an interview with 
Idris. He ſlipped away ape from the army, 
and with the help of relays which he had got 
ready on the road, he was at the gates of If. 
pahan before they miſſed him in the camp. 
Alighting at the houſe of one of his old ſervants, 
he diſguiſed himſelf in the apparel of a peaſant, 
that he might not be known in the city ; and, 
impatient of an interview with his Idris, he flew 
to her houſe, | IRISH, | 
The charming maid was fitting at her balcony 
as Mahmut was advancing, and knew him, not- 
withſtanding his diſguiſe. Grieved to ſee him 
thus negle& his glory and his duty, ſhe ran di- 
rectly to her clolet, charging her ſlave to admit 
no viſitor whatever. She melted into tears at the 
weakneſs of her lover; but ſoon recovering her- 
ſelf, ſhe wrote him the following billet, * 


Inis to the PEASANT, 


Friend, I know that thou art to he fortli- 
with at the army. Call upon Mahmut, and tell 
him from me, that I defire him to remember the 
conditions on which the heart of Idris is to be. 
ſecured.” Fa 5 5 | 


re * 
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Mahmut was too much confounded with theſe 


few words, to aſk any queſtions of the ſlave that 


delivered him the billet. He went back to his 
domeſtic's houſe, to L off his diſguiſe: and 
fluctuating between 


miration, grief, and fear, 
he repaired again to the army wih as much haſte 


as be had travelled up to Iſpahan. His chief 


ſtudy being to make amends for the fault he had 
committed, be bebaved the reſt of the campaign 


with fo much ardor, bravery and conduct, that 
he was deſervedly promoted to a higher poſt, 
which the King conferred on bim, with the mutt 
' honourable eulogies, at the Lead of the army, 
Idris wrote him a congratulatory letter on his 
promotion, in which, without mentioning bis 
weakneſs, ſhe gave him to underſtand that ſhe 
| kad forgiven him. | 


Mahmut, tranſported with joy, haſtened back 


to Ilpahan as ſcon as the army was ordered into 


© winter quarters; and liſtening to no other con- 


Aderations but his etleem for the virtuous. girl, be 
entreated her to complete his happineſs in be- 
coming his wife. Your wife, my Lord! an- 


fwered Idris, with a kind of ſurprize mixed with 


inckignation: what! would Mahmut forget him- 


ſelf fo far? In diſpoſiug of your heart, you may 
indeed conſult nothing but your inclination: but 


Fchen the queſtion is to chooſe a partner in your 


dignity ar d fortune, you are accountable to thoſe 
of whom you hold both. I that am ready to ſa- 


 erifice my life, were it neceſſary, to preſerve 


your glory, ſhall not be inſtrumental myſelf in 
ſullying it. „ 

Sentiments like theſe made the paſſionate 
Mahmut only more preſſing. What are thole 


ings, fad be, which create ſo great à dilparity 
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between us? An inſtant may deprive me of 
them : but the dowry which you if bring me, 
charming Idris, is: a bleſſing that depends not on 
men nor fortune. In uttering theſe words, his 
countenance began to be clouded with grief : 
freſh denials drove him to deſpair ; he drew his 
poniard, and was going to plunge it into his 
breaſt, The tender Idris could hold out no 
longer: Ah! Mahmut, cried ſhe, ſtop your hand, 
and live: to-morrow I ſhall be your's; grant me 
this ſhort reſpite. She could not utter more z 
tears put an end to her ſurprize, and _ her 
ſpeech. Aſhamed of her weakneſs, ſhe broke 
looſe from her lover's arms, withdrew to her 
cloſet, and ſoon repented the promiſe ſhe had 
c e „ 

In the mean while Mahmut was deſperate 
enough to reſolve upon death, if ſhe denied his 
requeſt. The maid, wavering between tender 
paſſion and concern for the glory of her lover, 

oon hit upon a device that would reconcile them. 
While ſhe was free, notwithitanding the mean. 
neſs of her condition, ſhe could not in honour. 
give herſelf to him, upon any other terms than 
marriage; and conlidering the diſtance which 
fortune had put between them, {he was ſenſible 
the could not receive the title of wife without 
diſgracing her admirer, She reſolved then to re- 
move thoſe obſtacles to her Mahmut's happineſs, 
at the expence of what was moſt dear to her. 
Wrapping herſelf up therefore in a long mantle, - 
ſhe left her houſe in the duſk of the evening, and 
ſold herſelf to a dealer in ſlaves. After this ſne 
wrote the following letter to Mahmut. | 


Ce yh 
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MY LorD, | he” 6 
« You have not judged me unworthy to be 

your wife, and I have the deepeſt ſenſe of grati- 

tude for this ſignal teſtimony of your eſtrem. I 

think my heart and my ſentiments would not 

have Giigraced that honourable quality: but 
- what would your relations ſay ? what would all 
Perſia ſay, whoſe eyes are upon you, and who 
| ſee nothing in me but the mean profeſſion I was 
bred wet allow that in one moment you may 
be deprived of every thing that makes the great 
diſparity between vs: but if ever you ſhould be 
: borne down by adverſe fortune, the whole world 
would be forced to acknowledge the injuſtice, 
and to pity and admire you. You love Idris: 
| are reſolved to die, if ſhe 'dots not make her- 
_ ' ſelf your's: come then and take her ont of the 
houſe of the maſter to whom ſhe has ſold her. 
| ſelf, in order that you yourſelf may become her 
| maſter. She is not eee to be your wife: 
{| take her then as your flave.'”” | 


U... df. ere et tae hettned 


CONVERSATION: | 
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PARTY. COLOURED SHIELD, 

N With fly judgment ne'er decide; | 
Pois hear what's ſaid on either fide, R. 

| 1 N the days of knight-errantry and paganiſm, 
one of our old Britiſh princes ſet up a ſtatue 

to the goddeſs of Victory, in a point where four 
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roads | 
a ſpear, and reſted her left upon a ſhield: the 
outſide of this ſhield' was of gold, and the inſide 


** 
— 
. 


met together. In her right-hand the held 


of ſilver. On the former was inſcribed in the old 
Britiſh language, To the goddeſs ever favour- 


able; and on the other, For four victories ob. 


-bitants of the Northern Iſlands. 


Vw 


tained ſucc-fuvely over the Pitts and other inha 


* 


It happened one day that two knights com- 
pletely armed, the one in black armour, and the 
other in white, arrived from oppoſite parts of the 
country at this ſtatue, juſt about the ſame time; 
and as neither of them had ſeen it before, they 
{topped to read the inſcriptions, and obſerve the 
excellence of its workmanſhip. After contemp- 
lating on it for ſome time, This golden ſhield, 
ſays the black knight—Golden ſhield ! cried the 

kite knight (who was as ſtrictly obſerving the 
oppoſite fide) ; why, if I have my eyes, it is ſilver. 
I know nothing of your eyes, replied the black - 
knight, but if ever I ſaw a golden ſhield in my 


life, this is one. Les, returned the white knight, 


as this: 


ſmiling, it is very probable, indeed, that they 
ſhovld __ a ſhield of gold in ſo public a place 

or my part, I wonder even a ſilver one 
is not too ſtrong a temptation. for the deyotion of 
ſome people that paſs this way ; and it appears by 
the date, that this has been here above three 
2 The black kniglit could not bear the 
ſmile with which this was delivered, and grew ſo 


warm in the diſpute, that it ſoon ended in a chal- 


7 ; they both therefore turned their horſes, 
and rode back ſo far as to have ſufficient ſpace 


for their career, then fixed their ſpears in their 


reſts, and flew at each other with the | Sur fury 
and impetuoſity. bes; ſhock was ſo rude, and 
f C 2 5 | 
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dee blow on each fide ſo effeAval, that they bath 


fell to the ground, much wounded and bruiſed, 
and lay there for ſome time, as in a trance. A 
good Droid, who was travelling that'way, found 
hem in this condition. The Druids were the 
phyſicians of thoſe. times, as well as the prieſts, 
e had a ſovereign balſam about him, which he 
had compoſed himſelf, for he was very ſkilful in 
all the plants that grew in the fields, or in the 
foreſts ; he ſtanched their blood, applied his 
balſam to their wounds, and brought them as it 
were from death to life again. As ſpon as they 
were ſufficiently recovered, he began to enquire 
into the occaſion of their quarrel. ©* Why, this 
man, eried the black knight, will have it, that 
that ſhield vonder is filver.” © And he will have 
It, replied the white knight, that it is gold,” and 
then told him all the particulars of the affair, 
% Ah! faidthe Druid, with a figh, you are both 
of you, my brethren, in the right, and both of 
you in the wrong; had either of you given him- 
elf time to look upon the oppoſite fide of the 
ſhield, as well as that which firſt preſented itſelf 
to his view, all this paſſion and bloodſhed might 
. Have been ayoided ; however, there is a very 
good leſſon to be learned from the evils that have 
befallen you on this occaſion. Permit me there- 
fore to entreat you by all our gods, and by this 
oddeſs of Victory in particular, Never to enter 
mto any diſpute for the future, till you have 
fairly conſidered both ſides of the queſtion, 
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© FOUR, SEASONS of Lies: 


VV 
BY MR. SHENSTONE. 1 

1 WAS, methought, tranſported into a winding 

valley, on each fide of whoſe area, ſo far as 

my eye could ſee, were held up (in the manner 

of a picture) all the pleaſing objects either of art 


or nature. Hills roſe one beyond another, crowned 


with trees, or adorned with edifices ; broken 


rocks contraſted with lawns, and foaming rivers 


poured headlong over them; gilded ſpires en- 
fmt even the ſun-ſhine; and loneſome ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave a ſolemnity to the 


; ſhade. It would be endleſs, or rather impoſſible, 
to give an idea of the vaſt variety. It ſeemed, as 


though the people of whatever inclinations might 
here meet with their favourite objet. 
While I ſtood amazed, and even confounded, 
at ſo aſtoniſhing a landſkip, an old man ap- 
roached towards me, and offered his aſſiſtance 
in alleviating my ſurprize, You obſerve, ſays 
he, in the middle path, a train of ſprightly fe- 
male pilgrims *, conducted by a matron + of a 
graver caſt, She is habited, as you may ob- 
ſerve, in a robe far more plain and ſimple than 
that of any amidſt her followers, It is her pro- 
vince to reſtrain her pupils, that the objects glit- 


tering on each ſide may not ſeduce them to make 


excurſions, from which they ſcarce ever find their 
right way again, You may not, perhaps, ſuſ⸗ 
pect the gulphs and precipices that lie intermixed 
amidſt a ſcenery fo delightful to the eye. Vo 
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ſee, indeed, at a conſiderable diſtance, the gilt 


dome of a temple, raiſed on columns of the 


whiteſt marble. ' I muſt inform you, that within 


this temple reſides a lady *, weaving wreaths of 


immortal amaranth for that worthy matron, if 
ſhe exerts her authority; and as their obedience 
is more or leſs entire, ſhe has alſo garlands of 
inferior luſtre to recompenſe the ladies in her 
tram, | | . 
Tour own ſagacity, added he, will ſupply the 
place of fakes ior itions; and then — te 
in an inftant. | | „„ 
The ſpace before me, as it appeared, was 
ecroſſed by four ſucceſſive rivers. Over theſe were 
thrown as many bridges, and beyond each of 
theſe ſtreams the ground ſeemed to vary its degree 
of luſtre, as much as if it had Jain under a dit. 
ferent climate. On the ſide of each of theſe riyers _ 


appeared, as I thought, a receptacle for travel- 


lers; ſo that the journey ſeemed to be portioned 
into four diſtinct ſtages. It is poſſible that theſe 
were meant to repreſent the periods of a man's 
lite; which may be diſtinguiſhed by the names of 

infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. 1 
During the firſt ſtage, our travellers proceeded 
without much diſturbance. Their excurſions were 
of no greater extent than to crop a primroſe, or 
a daiſy, that grew on the way-fide: and in theſe 
their 3 indulged them. She gave them 

but tew checks, and they afforded her but little 
occaſion. But when they arrived at the ſecond 
pericd, the caſe then was greatly altered. The 
young ladies viſibly enamoured of the heau- 
ties on each ſide; and the governeſs began to feel 
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2 a conſciouſneſs of her duty to reſtrain them. 
They petitioned clamorouſly to make one ſhort 
ie e and met with a decent refuſal. One 
of them, that viſibly ſhewed herſelf the greateſt 
vixen and romp “* amongſt them, had a thou- 
fand arts and ſtratagems to circumvent her well. 
meaning governeſs, I muſt here mention, what 
1 remarked afterwards, that ſome of the pupils 
felt greater attractions in one ſtage, and tome 
in another. And the ſcene before them being 
well variegated with moſſy banks and purling 
ſtreams, triſking lambs and piping ſhepherds, 
inſpired a longing that. was inexpreſſible, to one 
that ſeemed of an amorous complexion. She re- 
queſted to make a ſhort digreſſion; pointed to the 
band of ſhepherds dancing; and, as I obſerved, 
prefented a glaſs, through which the matron 
might diſtinctly view them, The governeis ap- 
plied the glafs, and it was wonderful to trace the 
change it effected. She, who before had with 
much conſtancy oppoſed the prayers of her peti= 
tioner, now began to lean towards her demands; 
and, as if ſhe herſelf were not quite indifferent 
to the ſcene of pleaſure ſhe had beheld, grew e- 
miſs in her diſcipline; ſoftened the language of 
- diflent ; and with a gentle reprimand ſuffered her 
pupil to elope. After this, however, ſhe winked 
er eyes, that ſhe might not at leaſt bear teſti- 
mony to the ſtep ſhe did not approve. When the 
+ lady had gratified her @rioſity, the returned for 
the preſent ; but with an appetite more inflamed, 
and more Inpatient -to repeat her frolick, The 
governeſs appeared uneaſy, and to repent of her 
own compliance; and reaſon good the had, con- 
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fidering the confidence it gave her pupil, and the 
weight it took from her own authority. | 

They were not paſſed far from the ſecond ſage 
of their journey, ere they all determined to rebel, 
_ ſubmit to the tyranny of their leader ng 


Footer now took the lead; and ſeizing an 
embroidered handkerchief, compleatly hoodwink- 
ed the directreſs. All now was tumult, anarchy, 
diſagreement, and confuſion. They led their 
guide along, blind- fold, not without propoſals 
of downright murder. They ſoon Joſt fight of 
the regular path, and ſtrode along with amazing 
__ I ſhould, however, except ſome few *, 
who, being of a complexion naturally languid, 
and thus deprived of their protectreſs, had neither 
conſtancy to keep the road, nor ſpirit enough to 
ſtray far from it. Theſe found the utmoſt of their 
inclinations gratified, in treaſuring vp ſhells from 
the banks of the river, ſcooping follils from the 
rocks, or preferving plants that grew m the 
valley. A moth or butterfly afforded them a 
Chace, and a grub or beetle was a ſuitable com- 
nion. But to return to the vagabonds. 
The lady that performed the feat of blinding 
her governeſs, for a time, bore the chief rule, 
and held the reſt in a ſtate of ſervitude. She 
ſeemed to be indeed formed for that power and 
andeur, which was her delight; being of a 
ture remarkably tall, with an air of dignity in 
her countenance ; not but others would ſome- 
times inſiſt upon ſome temporary. gratification, 
As they ſhaped their way to a great city, one þ 
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would loll and loiter on a bed of roſes; another 
would join the dance of ſhepherds; and ſome- 
times retire with & one into the covert, A Þ third 
would not move a ftep farther, till ſhe had ga- 
thered ſome ore that was waſhed from the moun- 
tains. When they entered” the city, their diffi- 
pation was yet more obſeryable, One | intoxi- 
cated herſelf with cordials z another 8 went in 
queſt of lace and equipage. The || lady, how- 
ever, at this time the moſt enterprizing, and who 
(as 1 mentioned before) had given ſuch a turn 
to their affairs, diſcovered a ſtrange fondneſs - Ml 
herſelf for lawn and ermine, embroidered ſtars 
* collars. However difficult it ſcemed Ml 
to Rach them, or how little neceſſary ſoever they MM 
ſermed to happineſs, theſe alone engaged her at- 
tention; and to theſe alone her hopes aſpired. 
Nay ſne went ſo far, as, in failure of theſe, to 
reſolve on miſery and wilful wretchedneſs. _ 
She at length ſucceeded, at leaſt ſo far as to 
find how little they enhanced her happineſs ; and 
her former compeers, having ruined their conſti . 
tutions, were at once again deſirous to have their 
queen reign over them. In ſhort, their loyalty 
regained the afcendant; inſomuch that with one 
conſent they removed the bandage from her eyes, 
and vowed to obey her future directions. 
| She promiſed to procure them all the happineſs 
that was cohſiſtent with their preſent ſtate; and 
adviſed them all to follow her towards the path 
they had forſaken, : LES: 
Our travellers, in a little time after this, paſſed 
over the bridge that introduced them to their 
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cloſing ſtage. The ſubjects, very orderly, re. 
pentant, and demiſſive; the governeſs, more 
rigid and imperious than ever. The former, 
withered, decrepit, languiſhing; the latter, in 
at vigour, and 2 Gg a than before. 
ime appeared to nce in her, a very o 
ſite fe to tat it wrought in her * 5 
She ſeemed, indeed, no more that eaſy dudile 
creature, inſulted and borne away by the whim 
of her companions. She appeared more judicious 
in the commands ſhe gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In ſhort, both her own activity 
and the ſupine lethargy-of thoſe whom ſhe con. 
ducted united to make way for her unlimited au- 
thority. Now, indeed, a more limited rule 
might have ſecured obedience, and maintained a 
_ regularity: The ladies were but little ſtruck 
with the glare of objects on each fide the way. 
One alone I muſt except, whom I beheld looked 
wiſhfully with a retorted eye, towards the golden 
ore waſhed down by the torrents. The governeſs 
repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the ma- 
terials could not be imported into the realms they 
-were about to enter. That, were this even the 
caſe, they could there be of no importance. How- 
ever, ſhe had not extirpated the bias of this crav- 
ing dame, when they approached the temple to 
vhich I formerly alluded. | | 
The temple ſtood upon A-lofty hill, half en- 
circled with trees of never-fading-verdure. Be. 
" tween the milk- white columns (which were of 
the Dorick order, the baſes gilt, as alſo the capi- 
tals) a blaze of gl iſſued, of ſuch ſuperior 
luſtre, that none beſides the governeſs was able 
to approach it. She, indeed, with a dejected 
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' countenance, drew near unto the goddeſs, who 
ently waved her hand in the way of ſalutation. 

Fhe matron ſeemed leſs dazzled than delight» 
ed with her exceſſive beauty. She accoſted her 
with reverence, and with much diffidence began 
to mention their pretenſion to her favour. - (She 
muſt own, ſhe had been too remiſs in the begin- 
ning of her government; ſhe hoped it would be 
attributed to inexperience in the ſubtle wiles of 
her fellow-travellers. She flattered herſelf, that 
her ſeverity towards the concluſion of her jour- 
ney might in ſome ſort make atonement for her 
miſbghaviour in the beginning. Laſtly, that ſhe 
ſometimes found it impoſſible to hear the dictates 
of the goddeſs amid the clamouis of her pupils, 
and the din of their perſuaſions. 5 

To this the goddeſs made reply. 
Vou have heard,” ſaid the, © no doubt, 
that the favours I beſtow} are by no means con- 
ſiſtent with a ſtate of inactivity. The only time 
when you were allowed an opportunity to deſerve _ 
them, was the time when your pupils were the 
moſt refractory and perverſe, The. honours you 
expect in my court are proportioned io the diffi- 
culty of a good undertaking. May you, here- 
after, partake them, in reward of your more vi- 
gorous conduct: for the preſent, you are little 
entitied to any recompence from me. As 16 your 
pupils, I obſerve, they have paſſed ſentence upon 
themſelves. * 1 | 
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1 AM inclined to think that the misfortunes, as 

they are termed, of life are not ſo often owing 
to the want of care, as the having too much, 
and being over - ſolicĩitous to acquire what Nature, 
the great ſubſtitute of Heaven, would effect for 
us, if we would be contented to follow her dic- 
tates. The brutes, led on by that inward im- 
pulſe we call Id STI N cr, never err in their pur. 
ſuit after what is good for them; but man, en- 
Iightened by reaſon, that particular mark of 
Providence which diſtinguiſnes him from the reſt 
of Beings, obſtinately refuſes to be conducted to 
happineſs, and gras 4 towards miſery with la- 
bour and fatigue. It would be abſurd to ſay a 
rational creature would voluntarily chuſe miſery, 
but we too frequently do it blindly. Every thing, 
as the philoſophical emperor obſerves, is fancy 
but as that fancy is in our own power to govern, 
we are juſtly puniſhed if we ſuffer it to wander at 
will; or induſtriouſly ſet it to work to deceive us 
into uneaſineſs. The moſt ſure and ſpeedy way 
to detect any mental impoſture is by ſoliloquy or 
ſelf-examination, in the way laid down by our 

eat reſtorer of ancient learning; if our fancy 

ands the teſt of this mirror, which repreſents all 
objects in their true colours, it is genuine, and 

may be accepted by the mind with ſafety ; but if 
it recedes from the trial, or changes in the at- 
tempt, tis ſpurious, and ought to be rejected. 
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This will inform us that the great miſtake of 
- mankind in the purſuit after happineſs, is caſting 
their looks at a diftance for lands of paradiſe, _ | 
whilſt the proſpe& ſo much ſought after blooms 1 
unbeheld around them. 8 | | 
At Iſpahan, in Perſia, there lived a young man = 
of a noble family and great fortune named Ach- . = 
met, who from his infancy ſhewed the earlieſt 
ſigns of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit z and though 
by nature endowed with an underſtanding ſupe- - 
rior to any of his age, was led away with every 
guſt of paſſion to precipitate himſelf into the 
greateſt dangers., After having a little expe- 
rienced the misfortunes that accrue from N 
diſpoſition, he became ſomewhat more diffident 
of his own abilities, and detei mined to take the 
advice of thoſe who had been moſt converſant 
with human nature, how to proceed for the fu- 
ture. There dwelt not far from the city, in a 
little cave among a ridge of mountains, an old 
hermit, who many years before had retired from 
the world to chat place to ſpend the reſt of his 
days in prayer and contemplation. This good 
man became ſo famous through the country for 
his wiſdom and exemplary life, that if any one 
had any uneaſineſs of mind, he immediately went 
to Abudah (for ſo he was called), and never failed 
of receiving conſolation, in the deepeſt affliftion, 
from his prudent counſel ; which made the ſu. 
itious imagine, that there was a charm in 
the ſound of his words to drive away Deſpair and 
all her gloomy attendants, Hither Achmet re- 
paired, and as he was entering a grove near the 
lage's habitation, met according to his wiſtieg 
the venerable recluſe ; he ge himielf be- 
fore him, and with 189 the utmoſt anguiſn, 
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„ Rehold, ſaid he, O divine Abudah, favourite 
ol our mighty prophet, who reſembleſt Allah by 
| diſtributing the balm of comfort to the diſtreſſed, 
behold the moit miſerable of mortals.” — He was 
going on, when the oid man, deeply affected with 
his lamentations, interrupied him, and taking 
him by the hand, “ Riſe, my fon, ſaid he, let 
me know the cauſe of thy misfortunes, and 
whatever is in my power ſhall be done to reſtore 
thee to tranquility,” Alas ! replied Achmet, 
how can I be reſtored to that which I never yet 
poſſeſſed! For know, thou enlightened guide of 
the falthful, I never have ſpent an eaſy inoment 
that I can remember, ſince reaſon firit dawned 
| upon my mind; hitherto, even trom my cradle, 
a thouſand fancies have atiended me through life, 
| and are continually, under the falſe appearances 
of happinels, deceiving me into anxiety, whilſt 
others are enjoying the moſt undiſturbed repoſe. 
Tell me then, I conjure thee by the holy temple 
1 of Mecca, from whence thy prayers have been fo 
$ often carried eaten by the miniſters of 
Paradiſe, by what method I inay arrive, if not 
at the ſacred tranquility thou enjoyeſt, yet at the 
harbour of ſuch earthly peace as the holy Koran 
has promiſed te all thote that obey its ceisſtial 
precæpts; for ſure the damned, who are removed 
alternately fron the different extremes of chilling 
froſts and ſcorcling flames, cannot futter greater 
| torments than I undergo at prelent.” Abudah 
perceiving that a diſcontented mind was the ſource 
alone of the young man's trouble, “De com- 
forted, my ſon, ſaid he, for a time ſhall come, 
by the will of Heaven, when thou, ſhalt receive 
the reward of a true believer, and bs freed from 
+ | thy mis fortunes; but thou muſt ful uude: go “ 
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many more, hefore thou canſt be numbered with 


the truly happy. Thou enquireſt of me where 


Happineſs dwells. Look round the world, and 


| ſee in how many different ſcenes ſhe has taken 


up her reſidence ; ſometimes, though very rarely, 


in a palace, often in a cottage ; the philoſopher's 


cave of retirement, and the ſoldier's tent amid 


the noiſe and dangers of war, are by turns her 
habitation ; the rich man may fee her in his 
treaſure, ot the beggar in his wallet. In all theſe 
ſtations ſhe is to be found; but in none altoge- 


ther. Go then and ſeek thy fortune among the 


various ſcenes of the world, and if thou ſhouidft 
prove unſucceſsful in this probationary expedi- 
tion, return to me when ſeven years are expired, 
when the paſſions of youth begin to ſubſide, and 


I will inftru& thee by a religious emblem, which 
our great prophet ſhewed me in a dream, how to 
obtain the end of all thy wiſhes.” Achmet, not 


underſtanding Abudah's meaning, left him as 
diſeontented as he came, and returned to Iſpahan 
with a full reſolution of gratify ing every inclina- 
tion of pleaſure or ambition, imagining one of 


theſe muſt be the road to felicity. Accordingly 
he gave up his firſt years entirely to thoſe enjoy- 


ments which enervate both mind and body; but : 


finding at length no real ſatisfaction in the pol- 


ſeſſion of theſe, but rather diſeaſes and diſup- 
pointments, he changed his courle of life, and 


followed the dictates of avarice, that was con- 


tiuually offering to his eyes external happineſs 


ſeated on a throne of gold. His endeavours ſuc- 


ceeded, and by the aſſiſtance of fortune he be- 
came the richeſt ſubje& of the Eaſt. Still ſome- 
thing was wanting. Power and Honour pre- 


ſented themlelves to his view, and wholly EN» 
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gaged his attention. "Theſe deſires did not re. 
mam long unſatisfied ; for by the favour of the 
Sophy he was advanced to the higheſt dignities 
of the Perſian empire, But, alas! he was (till 
never the nearer to the primary object of his moſt 
ardent wiſhes! Fears, doubts, and a thouſand 
ery anxieties that attend the great, pepetually 
haunted him, and made him ſeek again the calm 
retirement of a yural life. Nor wes the latter 
roductivę of any more comfort than the former 
tions: in ſhort, being diſappointed, and find« 
zng happineſs in no one condition, he ſought the 
| hermit a fecond time, ta camplain of his fate, 
and claim the promiſe he had received before the 
= beginning of his adventures. Abudah ſeeing 
Huis diſciple return again from the ſtated time, 
ſtill diſcontented, took him by the hand, and 
ſmiling upon him with an air of gentle reproof, 

% Achmet, ſaid he, ceaſe to blame the Fates fer 

he uneaſineſs which ariſes alone from thy own 

| breaſt; behold, fince thou haſt performed the 
taik I enjoined in order to make thee more ca. 
pable of following my future inſtructions, I will 
unfold to thee the grand myſtery of Wiſdom, by 
which ſhe leads her votaries to happineſs. See 
(aid he, pointing to a river in which ſeveral 
young ſwans were eagerly ſwimming after their 
own ſhadows in the ſtream) thoſe fi!ly birds imi- 
tate mankind ; they are in purſuit of that which 
2 own motions put to flight; behold others 
that haye tired themſelves with their unneceſſary 
labour, and, fitting ſtill, are in poſſeſſion of 
what their utmoſt endeavours could never haye 
accompliſhed, Thus, my ſon,. happineſs is the 
ſhadow of contentment, and reſts or moyęs for 


ever with its original,” 


© ENTERTAINING MORALISP. z 
PROSPERITY IN ADVERSITY ; | 
AN ALLEGORY,: > 
ur MR. DUNCOMBE. 
PROSPERITY and Adverſity, the daughters 


of Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a 
rich Phoenician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe 
reſidence was at Tyre, the capital city of that 
kingdom, 9 15 | 
' Froſperity, the eldeft, was beautiful as the 
morning, and chearful as the ſpring: but Ad- 
verſity was forrowful and 1l]-favoured. | 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio, They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally 
educated, and had lived together from their in- 
fancy in the ſtricteſt harmony and friendfhip, 


But love, before whom all the affections of the 


ſoul are as the traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, 
which remains only for a moment, threatened in 
an evil hour to ſet them at variance; for both 


were become enamoured with the beauties of 


Proſperity. The nymph, like one of the daugh- 


ters of men, gave encouragement to each by 
turns ; but to avoid a particular declaration, ſhe 
avowed a reſolution never to marry, unleſs her 
ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible for 
her to be long ſeparated, was married at the 
me ih, : 3 

Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions 
of his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from 
their violence, to prevent conſequences, obliged 
them, by his authority, to decide their pretenſions 
by ois; cach previouſly engaging in a foiemn 
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cath, io marry the nymph that ſhould fall to his 
flare. The lots were accordingly drawn; and 


| Proſperity became the wife of Felix, and Adver- 


fity of Uranio. 1 
Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials 
Velaſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon 


EFclix the houſe whefein he dwelt, together with 


the greateſt part of his large fortune and effects. 

The huſband of Proſperity was fo tranſported 
with the gay diſpofition and enchanting beauties 
of his bride, that he ctoathed her in gold ard 
filrer, and adoined her with jewels of ineſtimable 
value. He built a palace for her in the woods ; 
he turned rivers into his gardens, and beautified 
their banks with temples and pavilions. He en- 
ter.ained-at his table the nobles of the land, de- 


lighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes 


with magnificence. But his kindred he beheld 
as ſtrangers, and the companions of his youth 
re by unregarded. His brother alio became 
ateful in his fight, and in proceſs of time he 
commanded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut 
aga nt him. | 3 
But as the ſtream flows from its channel, and 
loſes itſelf among the vallies, unleſs confined by 
banks, fo alſo will the current of fortune be dil- 
fipated, unleſs bounded by ceconomy. In a few 
vears the eſtate of Felix was waſted by extrava- 
gance, his merchandlize failed him by neglect, 
and his effects were ſe zed by the mercileſs hands 
of creditors. He applied himſelf for ſupport to 
the nobles and great men whom he had feaſted 


and made preſents to, but his voice was as the 


voice of a ſtranger, and they remembered not 


his fece. The friends whom he had neglected 


derided him in their turn, his wife alſo inſulted 


+ 
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him, and turned her back upon bim and fled. 
Yet was his heart ſo bewitched with her ſorce- 
ries, that he purſued her with entreaties, till by 
her haſte to abandon him, her maſk fell off, and 
| diſcovered to him a face as withered and de- 
formed, as before it had appeared youthful and 
; engaging 29 05 
What became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is believed that be 
fled into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the 
ſcanty benevolence of a few friends, who had 
not totally deſerted him, and that he died in a 
* ſhort time, wretched and an exile. | 
Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we 
have already obſerved, had been driven out of 
doors by his brother Felix. Adverſity, though 
| hateful to his heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, 
was the conſtant attendant upon his ſteps: and 
to aggravate his ſorrow, he received certain in- 
ror Av that his richeſt veſſel was, taken by a 
-Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt upon the 
Lybian Syrtes ; and to compleat all, that the 
banker with whom the greateſt part of his ready 
money was entruſted, had deſerted his creditors 
and retired into Sicily. Collecting therefore the. 
ſmall remains of his fortune, he bid adieu to 
Tyre, and, led by Adverfity, through unfre· 
quented roads and foreſts overgrown with thick. 
ets, he came at laſt to a ſmall viliage at the foot 
of a mountain, Here they took up their abode 
for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for all 
the anxicty he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity 
of her looks, adminiſtered to him the molt faith- 
ful counſel, weaning his heart from the immo- 
derate love of earthly things, and teaching him 
to revere the gods, and to place his whole truſt 
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Co 


ineſs in their government and proteg. 


ys | 
tion; e hnmanized his ſoul, made him mo- 


deft and humble, taught him to compaſſionate 
the diſtreſſes of his tellow-creatures, and in- 
clined him to relieys them. - | 
J am ſent, ſaid the, by the gods, to thoſe 
alone whom they love; for I not only train them 
up by my ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but 
ſo prepare them to receive with a greater reliſh 
all ſuch moderate enjoyments as are not incon- 
fiſtent with this probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, 
when aſſailed, ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web, fo 
the mind which I aMi&, contracts its wandering 
thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf. It 
was I who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socrates, 
and Timoleon to ſo divine a height, and ſet 
them up as guides and examples to every future 
age. Prof ity, my ſmiling but treacherous 
Hier, too frequently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has 
ſeduced, to be ſcourged by her cruel followers, 
Anguiſh and Deſpair : while Adverſity never 
fails to lead thoſe who will be inſtructed by her, 
ta the bliſsful habitations of Tranquility and 
Content.“ | 5 | 
Uranio liſtened to her words with great atten- 
tion; and as he looked earneſtly on her face, the 
deformity of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By 
2 degrees his averſicn to her abated; and at 
„he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel 
and direction. She would often repeat to him 
the wiſe maxim of the philoſopher, © I hat thoſe 


who want the feweſt things, approach neareſt to 


the Gods, who want nothing.” She admonithed 
him to turn his eyes to the many thouſands be- 
neath him, inſtead of gazing on the few wlo 
live in pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes 

225 
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to the Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches and 

popularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, 40M 
te, an unblameable life, and a death full of 


* hopes. 
Wm him to be every day more and more 


* 


compoſed and reſigned, though neither ena- 
moured of her face, nor delighted with her ſo- 
ciety, ſhe at laſt addreſſed him in the following 
manner. A rd | 
« As gold is purged and refined from droſs by 
the fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try 
and improve the virtue of mortals. The end ob- 
tained, my teſk is finiſned; and I now leave 
you, to go and give an account: of my charge, 
Your brother, whoſe lot was Proſperity, and 
whoſe condition you ſo much envied, after hav. 
ing experienced the error of his choice, is at laſt 
releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of 
lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, that his 
lot was Adverſity, whom if he remembers as he 
9h his life will be honourable, and his death 
appy.“ | 85 | Ws 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his ſight. But though her features at that 
moment, ' inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, 
ſeemed to diſplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, 
yet as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, 
could never prevail upon himſelf to love her, ge 
neither regretted her departure, nor wiſhed for 
her return. But though he rejoiced in her ab- 
ſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, 
and grew happy by the practice of them. - 
 _ He afterwards betook himſelf again to mer- 
chandize; and having in a ſhort time acquired a 


ompelency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of 
1 Io ite, he retreated to a little far m, which he had 


% 
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bou ght for that purpoſe, and hb he determined 


to continue the remainder of his days. Here he 
employed his time in planting, gardening, and 


huſbaudry, in quelling all diforderly paſſions, 
and in forming his mind by the leſſons of Ad- 
verſity. He took great delight in a little cell or 
hermitage in his garden, which ſtood under a 
tuft of trees, encompaſſed with eglantine and 
honey-ſackles. Adjoining to it was a cold bath, 
formed by a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and 
over the " Fug was written in large characters the 
following inſcription. | 


- Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
| + Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 
What palace can diſplay ſo fair a train? 
Hie lived to a good old age; and died honeured 
and lamented, 


neee 


AMIABLE LE VII y. 


A LETTER FROM THE LATE MISS TALBOT, 


TO A NEW-BORN CHILD *. 


8 * OU are heartily welcome, my dear little couſin, 


into this unquiet world? Long may you conti- 

nue in it, in all the happineſs it can give ;z and 
beſtow enough on all your friends, to anſwer fully 
- the impatience with which you kave been expect- 
ed. May you grow up to have every accompliſn- 


And. daughter of Lord Chancellor Talbot. 
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ment, that your good friend the * Biſhop of Derry 


can already imagine in you; and in the mean 


time, may you have a nurſe with a tuneable voice, 
that may not talk an immcderaie deal of nonſenſe. 


to you. 


Vou are, at preſent, my dear, in a very philo- | 


ſophical diſpoſition ; rhe gaieties and follies of life 
have no attraCtion for you; its ſorrows yon kindly 
commiſerate; but, however, do not tuffer them 
to diſturb your ſlambers ; and find charms in no- 
thing but harmony and repoſe. You hape as 
yet contraſted no partialities, are entirely igno- 
rant of party diſtindctions, and look with a perfect 
indifference on all human ſplendor, You have 
an abſolute diſlike to the vanities of dreſs; and 
are likely for many months to obſcrve the F Bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol's firſt rule of converſation, ſilence; 
though tempted to trauſgreſs it by the novelty and 


ſtrangeneſs of all the objects round you. As you 


advance farther in life, this philoſophical temper 


will, by degrees, wear off. The firſt object of your 
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admiration will probably be a candle; and thence, 


(as we all of us do) you will contract a taſte for 
the gaudy and the glaring, without making one 


moral reflection upon the danger of ſuch falſe ad- 


miraiion, as leads people, many a time, to burn 


their fingers. You will then begin to ſhew great 


partialnty for ſome very good aunts, who will . 
contribute "ali they can towards ſpoiling you; 


but you will be equally fond of an excellent 
mamma, who will Teach you, by her example, 
all forts of good qualities; only let me warn you 


* Dr. Rundle, + Dr. S-cker, . afterwards 
Archbiſh p of Ca.terbury, with whom Miſs Talbot 
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of one thing, my dear, and that is, do not 
learn of her to have ſuch 'an immoderate love of 
home; for it is quite contrary to all the privileges 
of this polite age; nor to give up ſo entirely all 
thoſe pretty graces of whim, flutter, and affecta. 
tion, which ſo many charitable poets have de- 
clared to be the prerogative of our ſex. Ah! my 
poor couſin, to what purpoſe will you boaſt this 
prerogative, when your nurſe tells you, with a 
ious care, to ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy and emu. 
tion as early as poſſible, that you have a fine 
little brother come to put your noſe out of joint, 
There will be nothing to be done then, I believe, 
but to be mighty good, and prove what, believe 
me, admits of very little diſpute, (though it has 
occaſioned abundance) that we girls, however 
people give themſelves airs of being diſappointed, 
are by no means to be deſpiſed: let the men un- 
en vied ſhine in public, it is we muſt make their 
homes delightful to them, and, if they provoke 
us, no leſs uncomfortable. I do not expect you, 
my dear, to anſwer this letter yet-a-while ; but, 
as I dare ſay, you have the greateſt intereit with 
your papa, will beg you to prevail upon him, 
that we may know by a line, (before his time is 
engroſſed by another Secret Committee) that you 
- and your mamma are well. In the mean time 1 
will only aſſure you, that ail here rejoice in your 
exiſtence extremely : and that I am, | 


My very young correſpondent, 
Moſt affectionately your's, 


* 
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Be 
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ra WAY ro WEALTH, 


As CLEARLY SHEWN IN THE PREFACE OF. 
AN OLD PENNSYLVANIAN ALMANACK, IN. 
TITLED, © POOR RICHARD IMPROVED.” 


WITTEN BY DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Courteous Reader, 


| I HAVE heard, that nothing givesan author fo 
t pleaſure, as to find his works reſpe&- 
fully quoted by others. Judge, then, how much 
I muſt have been gratified by an incident I am 
going to relate to you, I ſtopped my horſe, 
lately, where a great number of people were col. 
lected at an auction of merchants goods. The 
hour of the ſale not being come, they were con- 
verſing on the badneſs of the times; and one of 
the company called to a eee, clean old man, 
with white locks, Pray, father Abrqham, what 
think you of the times? Will not theſe heavy © 
taxes quite ruin the country? How ſhall we be 
ever able to pay them? What would you adviſe 
us to? Father Abraham ſtood up, and re- 
. plied, If you would have my advice, I will give 
it you in ſhort; „for a word to the wiſe is 
enough,” as poor Richard ſays.” They joined 
in defiring him to ſpeak his mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows“: ny 


* Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to colle& into one piece. 
all the ſayings upon the following ſubjects, which he 
had dropped in the courſe of publiſhing the Alma- 
racks called Poor Se introduces father Abra- 
® « ; 
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1 Friends, ſays he, the taxes are, indeed, very ; 
heavy; and, if thoſe laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might 


more eaſily diſcharge them; but we have many 


others, and much more grievous to ſome of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idleneſs, 


three times as much by our pride, and four times 


as much by our folly; and from theſe taxes the 
commiſſioners cannot eaſe or deliver us, by al- 
lowing an abatement. However; let us hearken 
to good advice, and ſomething may be done for 
us; God helps them that help themſelves,” as 
Poor Richard ſays. | 1 

I. Ii would he thought a very hard govern- 


ment that ſhould tax its people one-tenth part of 


their time, to be employed in its ſervice ; but 
idleneſs taxes many of us much more. Sloth, by 
bringing on diſeaſrs, abſolutely ſhortens life. 


 «6-Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes taſter than labour 


wears, while the uſed key is always bright,“ as 


Poor Richard ſays. ---** But doſt thou love life, 
then do not ſquander time, for that is the ſtuff 


life is made of,” as Poor Richard ſays.---How 


much more than is neceſſary do we ſpend in 
fleep! forgetting that The ſleeping fox catches 


ham for this purpoſe. Hence it is, that Poor Richard 


is ſo often quoted, and that, in the preſent title, he 


is faid to be improved. Notwithſtanding the ſtroke 
of humour in the concluding paragraph of this ad- 
dreſs, Poor Richard (Saunders) and father Abraham 

have proved in America, that they are no common 
preachers. —And ſhall we, brother Engliſhmen, re- 


2 fuſe good ſenſe and ſaving knowledge, becauſe it 


comes from the other fide of the water: 
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no poultry, and that there will be ſleeping enough 7 
in {tg 3 as Poor Richard 5 | * „ 
If time be of all things the moſt precious, 
waſting time muſt be, as Poor Richard ſays, 
_ ««-the greateſt prodigality;“ fince, as he elle. 7 
where tells us, Loſt time is never found again 
and what we call time enough always proves | 
little enough: Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpoſe ; ſo by diligence ſhall. we do 
more with leſs perplexitÿʒ. Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy; and, He 
that riſeth late, muſt trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce - * 
overtake his buſineſs at night; while lazineſs _ 
travels ſo flowly, that poverty ſoon overtakes 

Pim. Drive thy buſineſs, let not that drive 
thee; and, Early to bed, and early to riſe, makes 

a a man healthy, wealthy, and wiſe,” as Poor 
Richard ſays. 5 OT ON 
880 What ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for 

better times? We may make theſe times better, ⁵ 
if we beſtir ourſelves. Induſtry need not wiſh, 3 
and he that lives upon hope will die faſting. . 
There are no gains without pains ; then . 5 5 
hands, for, I have no lands, or, if I have, they 
are ſmartly taxed, * He that hath a trade, back : 
aun eſtate; and he that hath a calling, hath an 
office of profit and honour, as Poor Richard 
ſays; but then the trade muſt be worked at, and 
the calling well followed, or neither the eſtate nor 
the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If 
we are induſtrious, we ſhall never ſtarve; for © at 
the working man's houſe hunger looks in, but 
dlares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff or the 

conſtable enter, for Induſtry pays debts, while 

. = defpair increaſeth them. What though you 
have found no treaſure, nor has any rich relatian = 
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left you a legacy, Diligence is the mother of 
good luck, and God gives al things to induſtry,” 
| Then plow deep, while ſluggards fleep, and you 
"ſhall have corn to fell and to keep.“ Work 
* while it is called to-day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. © One 
to-day is worth two to- morrow's, as Poor Ri. 
chard ſays; and farther, *© Never leave that till 
to-morrow, which you can do to- day. If you 
were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed that 
2 good maſter ſhould catch you idle? Are you 
= then your own maſter; be aſhamed to catch 
vourſelf idle, when there is ſo much to be done 
br yourſelf, your family, your country, and 
= - Your king. Handle your tools without mittens : 
temember, that“ cat in gloves catches no 
mice, as Poor Richard ſays. It is true, there 
is much to be done, and, perhaps, you are 
wWeak- handed; but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you 
will ſee great effects; for “ Conſtant dropping 
wears away ſtones; and by diligence and patience 
the mouſe ate in two the cable; and little ſtrokes 
fell great oaks.” e — 
Merhinks I hear ſome of you ſay, © Muſt a 
man afford himſelf no leiſure? I will tell thee, 
my friend, what Poor Richard ſays; © Employ 
thy time well, if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; 
and, fince thou art not ſure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.“ Leiſure is time for doing 
ſomething uſeful ; this leiſure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never; for, A 
life of leiſure and a life of lazineſs are two things. 
Many, without labour, would live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of ſtock ;” whereas 
induſtry gives comfort, and ear: and reſped 
u Fly pleaſures, and they will follow you, The 
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diligent ſpinner. has a large ſhift ; and now 1 3 


have a ſheep and a cow, every body bids me 
VVV 
II. But with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe 
be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and overſee ur 


own affairs with our own eyes, and not truſt tog 


much to others; for, as Poor Richard ſays, 
% I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family. 85 
That throye ſo well as thoſe that ſettled he. 


And again, Three removes is as had as a 


fire; and again, © Keep thy ſhop, and thx 


| | ſhop will keep thee:” and again, If you would 


have your buſineſs done, go; if not, ſend.” 


And again» | | 5 
tc He that by the plough would thrire, 


Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.“ | 
And again, The eye of a maſter will de 


more work than both his hands 5?” and again, 
5 Want of care does us more damage than want 


of knowledge;“ and again, «Not to overſee 
workmen, is'to leave them your purſe open.“ 
Trufting too much to others care is the ruin of 


many; for, In the affairs of this world, men 
are ſaved, not by faith, but by the want of it;“ 
but a man's own care is profitable; for,“ If 
you would have a faithful ſervant, and one that 


you like, ---ſervs yourſelf, A little ne let may 
e great miſchief; for want of a nail the ſhog 


was loſt; for want of @ ſhoe the horſe was loſt; 


and for want of a horſe. the rider was loſt,” heing 
overtaken and ſlain by the enemy; all for want 
gf a little care about a horſe- ſhoe nail. lt? 
III. So much for induſtry, my friends, and 

attention to one's own buſineſs; but to theſe we 


muſt add frugality, if de would make our I 
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duſtry more certainly ſucceſsful. A man may, 
if he knows not how to ſave as he gets, “ keep 
his noſe all his life to the grindſtone, and die not 
worth a groat at laſt. A fat kitchen makes a 
Jean will;“ and Ss | 
Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forſpok ſpinning and 
- Enitting, . REN 
Aud men for punch forſook hewing and 
plug.“ I. 
tc If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, as 
well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, becauſe her outgoes are greater than 
her incomes.” ” wr, | 
© Away, then, with your expenſive follies, 
and you will not then have ſo much cauſe to com- 
plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and charge- 
able families; for ; ES 
„Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.” 
And farther, © What maintains one vice, would 
bring up two children.“ You may think, per- 
baps, that a little tea, or a little punch now und 
then, diet a little more coſtly, cloaths a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 
can be no great matier; but remember, “ Many 
a little. makes. a mickle.” Beware of little 55 
pences; “ A Imall leak will fink a great ſhip.“ 
| 5 Poor Richard ſays; and again, 4. Wbo dan 
ties love, ſhall beggars prove; and moreover 
% Fools make feaſts, and wiſe men eat them.” 
Here you are all got together to this ſale of fine- 
ries and nick- nacks. You call them goods; 
but, if you do not take care, they will prove eyilss 
to ſome of you, You expect they will be fold 
cheap, and, perhaps, they may for leſs than they 


they muſt be dear to you. Remember what Poor 
Richard ſays, * Buy what thou haſt no need of, 
and ere long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries. And 
again, © At a great pennyworth pauſe a while :” 


he means, that perhaps the cheapneſs is apparent 


only, and not real; or the bargain, by ſtraiten- 
ing thee in thy buſineſs, may do thee more harm 
than good. For in another place he ſays, Many 
have been ruined by buying good pennyworths.” 
Again, „It is fooliſh to lay out money in a pur- 
chaſe of repentance?” and yet this folly is prac- 
tiſed every day at auctions, for want of minding 
the Almanack, Many a one, for the ſake of 
finery on the back, have gone with a hungry 


belly, and half ſtarved their families; “ Silks 


and ſattins, ſcarlet and velvets, put out the kit- 
chen- fire, as poor Richard ſays. Theſe are not 
the neceffaries of life; they can ſcarcely be called 
the conveniencies ; and yet, only becaule. they 


look pretty, how many want to have them? 


By theſe, and other extravagancies, the genteel 


are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
thoſe whom they formerly deſpiſed, but who, 

through induſtry and frugality, have maintained 
their ſtanding ; in which caſe it appears plainly, , 


that A ploughman on his legs is higher than a 
ntleman on dis knees,“ as Poor Richard ſays. 
erhaps they have had a ſmall eſtate left them, 

which they knew not the getting of; they think 

6 It is day, and will never be night: that a 

little to be ſpent out of ſo much is not worth 


minding; but 4 Always taking out of the meal- - 


tub, and never putting in, ſoon comes to the 


bottom, as Poor Richard ſays; and then, 
„ When the well is dry, they know the worth _ 


— 
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| coſt x- but, if you have no occaſion for them, 
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of water.“ But this they might have known 
before, if they had taken his advice. If you 
would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow ſome ; for he that goes a borrowing goes 
a forrawing,” as Poor Richard ſays; and, in- 
deed, ſp does he that lends to ſuch people, when 
he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick farther 
adviſes, and ſa 857 . | 
* Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe; 
| Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe.” 
And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more faucy.” Win you have 
bought one fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but 
poor Dick ſays, * It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt 
defire, than to ſatisfy all that follow it:” and it is 
as truly folly for the paor to ape the rich, as for 
the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the ox. 
«© Veſſels large may venture more, 
But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” 
It is, however, a folly ſaon puniſhed ; for, as 
Poor Richard ſays, ** Pride that dines on vanity, 
ſups on contempt ; --- Pride breakfaſted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped with 
| Infamy.” And, after all, of what uſe is this 
ride of appearance, for which ſo much is riſked, 
10 much is ſuffered ? It cannot promote he: Ith, 
nor eaſe pain; it makes no increaſe of merit in 
the perſon; it creates envy, it haſtens misfortune; 
But what madneſs muſt it be to run in debt 
for theſe ſuperfluities? We are offered, by the 
terms of this ſale, fix months credit; and that, 
perhaps, has induced ſome of us to attend it, he- 
- eauſe we cannot ſpare the ready money, and hope 
now to be fine without it, But, ah! think what 
you do when you run in deht; you give to ange 
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© ther power over your liberty, If you cannot p: 
at the time, 7 will be hm” to ſee — 
creditor; you will be in fear when you ſpeak to 
him; you will make poor pitiful ſneaking ex- 
cuſes, and, by degrees, come to loſe your vera- 
city, and ſink into baſe, downright lying; for, 
« The ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is running 
in debt, as Poor Richard ſays; and again, to 
the ſame purpoſe, ** Lying rides upon Debt's 
back ;” whereas a free-born- Engliſkman ought 
not to be aſhamed nor afraid to ſee or ſpeak to 
any man living, But poverty often deprives a 
man of all ſpirit and virtue. It is hard for an 
empty bag to ſtand upright.” --- What would you 
think of that prince, or of that government, who 
ſhould iffue an edict forbidding you to drels.like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of impri- 
ſonment or ſervitude ? Would you not ſay that 
you were free, have a right to dreſs as you pleaſe, 
and that ſuch an edi& would be a breach of you: 
privileges, - and ſuch a government mn 
And yet you are about to put yourſelf under that 
ran ny, when you run in debt for ſuch dreſs ! 
You; creditor has authority, at his pleaſure, to 
depyive you of your liberty, by confining you in 
gaol for life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if 
Yo ſhould not be able to pay him. When you 
re got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think 
| little of payment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, 
% Creditors have better memories than debtors z 
creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſe, great obſervers 
of ſet-days and times,” The day comes round 
before you are aware, and the demand is made 
before you are prepared to ſatisfy it; or, if you 
bear your debt in mind, the term, which at firſt 
ſeemed fo long, will, as it leſſens, appear ex - 
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tremely ſhort ; Time will ſeem to have added 
wings to his heels as well as his ſhoulders, 
Fe T hoſe have a ſhort Lent, who owe money to 
be paid at FEafter.” At preſent, perhaps, you 
may think yourſelves in. thriving circumſtances, 
and that you can bear a little extravagance with- 
out injury; but | ; 
& For age and want fave while you may, 

No morning-ſun laſts a whole day.“ 
Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but 
ever, while you lite, expence is conſtant and 
certain; and, © It is eaſier to build two chim- 

- .- * neys, than to keep one in fuel, as Poor Richard 
 fays : 80, Rather go to bed ſupperleſs, than 
. 0 eg 

Set what you can, and what you get hold, 
*Tis the _— that will turn all your lead into 
hy old.” as | 
And ONT, ons: have got the philoſopher's ſtone, 
' fure you will no longer complain of bad times, or 
the difficulty of paying taxes. . 

IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and 

wiſdom; but, after all, do not depend too much 

upon your own, induſtry, and frugality, and pru- 
dence, though excellent things; for 5 n. ay all 
be blaſted, without the bleſſing of Heaven; and 
therefore, -aſk that bleſſing humbly, and .bl not 
uncharitable to thoſe that at prelent ſeem to ant 
it, but comfort and help them. Remember, Job 
ſuffered, and was afterwards proſperous. 

And now to conclude, © Experience keeps a 

_ dear ſchool, but fools will learn in no other,” as 

Poor Richard fays, and ſcarce in that; for, it is 

true, We may give advice, but we cannot 

give conduct: however, remember this, © They 
that will not be counſelled, cannot be helped; 
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and farther, Wat , I yen will not bear Reaſon, 
ſhe will ſurely rap your knuckles,” as Poor 
Richard ſays. | N 


Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 


The people heard it, and approved the doctrine, 


and immediately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if 


it had been a common ſermon z for the auction 


opened. and they began to buy extravagantly, -- 


I found the good man had thoroughly ſtudied 
Almanacks, and digeſted all I had dropt on th 


topics during the courſe of twenty-five years. 


The frequent mention he made of me muſt have 


tired any one elſe; but my vanity was wonder- 


fully delighted with it, though I was conſcious, 


that not a tenth part of the wiſdom was my own 


which he aſcribM to me; but rather the gleanings 
that I had made of the ſenſe of all ages and na- 
tions. However, I reſolved to be the better for 
the echo of it; and, though I had at firſt de- 


termined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, I went 


away, reſoJved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit will 
be as great as mine,---I am, as ever, thine to 
ſerve thee, 8 | | 5 
RiCHARD SAUNDERS. , 
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